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NEW COMPANY TO 
TOUR THE WEST IN 
OPERA NEXT FALL 


Charles A. Ellis Will Manage 
Organization Having Farrar, 
Destinn, Homer, Whitehill and 
Muratore Among Its Principals 
—No Conflict with Metropolitan 
Company—Short Season and 
Répertoire of Two Operas— 
Chicago Hears Rumor of Com- 
bination of Pavlowa-Boston and 
Chicago Opera Companies, But 
Officials Enter Denial 


We reports continue to circulate 
in Chicago of the possibility that 
a rival company may enter the field in 
opposition to the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company next season, definite informa- 
tion comes from MusIcAL AMERICA’S Bos- 
ton correspondent that a company having 
eminent artists as its principals will tour 
some of the Western cities next fall. 
This organization, which will be managed 
by Charles A. Ellis, the Boston concert 
manager, will not be in competition with 
existing companies, however. 

In Chicago, Farnsworth Wright, cor- 
respondent of MusICAL AMERICA, reports 
that “the operatic pot, which seemed 
ady to boil over when the business staff 
of the Chicago Opera Company resigned, 
is now simmering less violently, and the 
allegations of graft which were recklessly 
hurled about in the press for several days 
have quieted down. 

“There is still talk of a rival com- 
pany,” says Mr. Wright, “and there is 
ilso talk of a combination of the Pav- 
owa-Boston Opera Company with the 
Chicago company. Although Max Rabi- 
noff, now managing the Pavlowa-Boston 
ompany, came to Chicago last week to 
onfer with Director Campanini of the 
Chicago company, trustees of the com- 
pany declare that no negotiations are 

foot either to combine the two organ- 

tions or to interfere with Campanini 
his management of the company.” 

The following telegraph message was 
eceived from Olin Downes, Boston cor- 

pondent of MusIcAL AMERICA, last 
Tuesday: 

“Charles A. Ellis, of Symphony Hall, 

e concert manager and also the local 

nager for the forthcoming Boston 

ison of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
ny, will give a short opera season in 
West next fall. Eminent principals 
| be in the company, which will make 
our of cities having no opera company 
their own and not touched by the 
‘etropolitan. 

‘Soloists thus far engaged are Geral- 

e Farrar, Louise Homer, Emmy Des- 
tinn, Lucien Muratore and Clarence 
Whitehill. ‘Carmen’ and one_ other 
pera will make up the _ répertoire. 

rther details of the undertaking, to- 
gether with the itinerary, are to be an- 
nouneed later. A large orchestra and 

rus will be engaged for most carefully 
pared performances. 

The season is to include October and 

vember and will be entirely independ- 

of the Metropolitan company, to 
ich a number of the singers will re- 

n at the conclusion of the tour.” 

‘rom Charles E. Nixon, press repre- 

tative of the Chicago Opera Company, 

ies the following denial of misman- 
ment of that department: 


'. the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 


_'n the current issue of MUSICAL 
\MERICA is an article made up of shreds, 
tches and wallops concerning the 
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Noted American Soprano, Who Made Her Début at the Metropolitan 
as “Sieglinde” on Monday Night. 
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FOUR YEARS MORE FOR GATTI-CASAZZ 


Metropolitan Directorate Extends 
Manager’s Contract to 
May, 1920 


Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, announced last week that the 
contract with Giulio Gatti-Casazza as 
general manager had been extended to 
the end of May, 1920. This assures the 
present manager the longest occupancy 
of the chair of artistic director that any 
impresario has had at New York’s opera 
house. 

Mr. Gatti-Gasazza’s existing contract 
extended until the end of the season of 
1917-18, so that the extension announced 
last week is for two years. The present 
is the manager’s eighth season and he 
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will have been twelve years in office when 
his full contract expires. 

The announcement of the extension of 
his contract, which came unexpectedly, is 
understood to have been made for the 
purpose of setting at rest all rumors 
concerning possible changes in the man- 
agement. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza came to New 
York in the fall of 1908, succeeding Hein- 
rich Conried at the Metropolitan. Pre- 
viously he had managed La Scala in 
Milan, one of Europe’s most important 
opera houses, and before that he had 
been chairman of the board of the Munic- 
ipal Theater in Ferrara. He was then 
but twenty-three years of age and hence 
was looked upon as one of the youngest 
theater managers in the world. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza is the son of an 
Italian Senator, who was once a member 
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NEW MOVEMENT TO 
PROVIDE ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC FOR MASSES 


Ambitious Project Launched in 
New York with Martha May- 
nard as Its Guiding Spirit—To 
Give Twenty or MoreSymphony 
Concerts in Madison Square 
During the Summer—Promi- 
nent Men and Women Compose 
Committee—-Works by Ameri- 
can Composers to be Featured. 


UMORS of the formation of a Civic 

Orchestra Association, which have 
been current for some time, crystallized 
this week in the appointment of a com- 
mittee which plans to present to the peo- 
ple of New York a series of twenty or 
more symphony concerts during the com- 
ing summer. 

Martha Maynard is secretary to the re- 
cently formed committee, which is com- 
posed of Otto H. Kahn, president of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt, William Delevan Baldwin, presi- 
dent of the Otis Elevator Company, Lil- 
lian Wald, head of the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment, and Arthur Farwell, director of 
the Music School Settlement, and a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Miss Maynard, who will man- 
age the contemplated series of concerts, 
complied yesterday with the request of 
MUSICAL AMERICA that she announce the 
formation of the committee and the plan 
under which the Civic Orchestra Associa- 
tion will work. 

“The series of concerts I gave last sea- 
son convinced me that there is a very 
real demand for concerts that shall be in 
the best sense a civic enterprise—man- 
aged in the interests of and paid for by 
the people who wish to hear good music 
given at prices within the reach of every- 
one,” said Miss Maynard, in discussing 
the preliminary plans for the concert se- 
ries. 

“We hope to do some things that will 
encourage American music by presenting 
from time to time the work of American 
aapercese and giving every reasonable 

pportunity to artists whose ability war- 
rands presentation. The dates for the 
fy" pt concerts are not, of course, decided 
ag -yet, but we will soon be in a position 
to gynounce both conductor and plans for 
the.gpening concerts. 

“<The committee believes that, with the 





corganization launched and its work es- 


tablished, there will be a large number of 
public-spirited men and women willing to 
assist in the enterprise. We are antici- 
pating the co-operation of the press 
which has always been most generous in 
support of public projects of this nature, 
and the committee feels that the presen- 
tation of the best music and well-known 
assisting artists—at nominal prices—will 
insure audiences which will in large 
measure, if not entirely, meet the finan- 
cial obligations of the enterprise.” 

Miss Maynard, who will manage the 
concert series, is widely known for her 
work in arranging audiences for young 
artists of merit, and as an active mem- 
ber of many organizations that have as 
their object the promotion of good music 
and the encouragement of the art in its 
various phases. 

It is planned to give the concerts at 
Madison Square Garden on Tuesday and 
Friday evenings of each week during the 
summer. It is hoped that an orchestra of 
about eighty pieces will be formed under 
a conductor whose name the committee 
will announce later. 
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ONCE BROOKLYN SCHOOL MA’AM, NOW PRIMA DONNA | 








Frances Ingram’s Rise to Fame 
Came Largely Through Her 
Preparedness for Emergencies 
—Fine Specimen of the Home 
Cultivated Opera Star 


PPORTUNITY was not obliged to 

knock when it visited Frances In- 
gram. The door was wide ajar. Young, 
alert, full of pluck, this American con- 
tralto’s personal preparedness policy has 
brought her to a high position in the op- 
eratic world. On at least two occasions 
hers was a commanding place, for twice 
it was she who saved the day for the 
Chicago Opera Company. It was this 
season that Miss Ingram jumped in at 
lightning notice and earned the praise of 
Chicago’s press and public, as well as 
that of her colleagues. The role of the 
Mother, in “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
she acquired in a few hours. 

It is a far cry from teaching in one 
of Brooklyn’s public schools to filling 
important operatic parts. Briefly, how- 
ever, it describes Frances Ingram’s 
career. In the beginning—seven years 
ago—she possessed unquenchable ambi- 
tion, a fair share of brains, resourceful- 
ness and pluck. One other thing she 
owned—a voice. 

Following the advice of a friend she 
studied singing with Victor Maurel and 
for three years Miss Ingram was under 
this famous Frenchman’s care. The year 
1912 marked the first step toward the 
consummation of the singer’s ideal. She 
was engaged by Andreas Dippel for the 
Chicago Opera Company. The follow- 
ing year Miss Ingram sang with the 
Montreal Company, and in 1914 she be- 
gan to do convert work, a phase which 
was destined to bring her quick and 
considerable prominence. This year, be- 
sides her Chicago Opera appearances, 
Miss Ingram has sung over forty con- 
certs throughout the West and Middle 
West, and, according to her schedule, will 
pass the fifty mark before the season 
subsides. 





Obstacles in American Singers’ Paths 


“There are a heap of difficulties and 
obstacles obstructing the path of every 
American operatic aspirant,” declared 
Miss Ingram to her MusicaAL AMERICA 
visitor in a Thirty-fourth Street hotel 
the other day. In appearance she re- 
minded the writer somewhat of Ger- 
aldine Farrar, and, like her distin- 
guished colleague, Miss Ingram brims 
over with that elusive thing which slang 
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Frances Ingram, the Gifted American Contralto of the Chicago Opera Company. 
Two Photographic Studies Made in Her Own Home 


calls “pep.” “If you thrive on discour-, 
agement it is not so hopeless,” she con- 
tinued. “Anyone else, however, is lost. 
I made up my mind early that I would 
not be downed—and I wasn’t. But it is 
far from being the pleasantest pastime, 
I can tell you. Taking into account the 
petty prejudices and jealousies, we Amer- 
icans have a hard time of it. The en- 
couraging thing about it all is that we 
are gradually bringing the operatic pow- 
ers and public to realize that we are 
possessed of genuine ability, so that 
year by year more Americans are being 
given an opportunity.” 

Miss Ingram is a splendid specimen 


of the home-cultivated musical product. 
Her training has been acquired solely 
in this country, and, according to the 
best of advices, she is no whit the worse 
for it. Her grit and stamina are, to be 
just, extraordinary. She proved this 
year that she is plucky enough to stake 
her future on a single turn of fertune’s 
wheel. For even the most experienced 
of singers is likely to be assailed with 
unconquerable nervousness when obliged 
to prepare an unfamiliar réle at a few 
hours’ notice and appear in it realizing 
all the while that the performance de- 
pends upon his or her carrying through 
the part to the end. 


_ they are always with us. 


How an American Singer Pre- 
pared a Réle Overnight and 
Won Critical Approval—Her 
Philosophy in the Matter of 
Concert Programs 


“IT have only one memory of that 
New Year’s Day performance,” re- 
marked Miss Ingram. The opera was 
‘The Jewels’ and I prepared the role of 
Carmella literally over night. I recall 
only realizing with a sense of comfort 
that there was a prompter. That clung 
to me till the final curtain fell. Other- 
wise I remained oblivious to my sur- 
roundings; I must have enacted the role 
almost automatically, despite the fact 
that it was totally unfamiliar to me. 
After the performance they told me | 
had done well. But, for the life of me, 
I cannot bring to mind a single detail 
of that performance except the prompt- 
er’s presence. 


Winning an Audience 


“My concert work? Well, I have al- 
ways maintained that audiences must be 
wooed before they can be won. Pri- 
marily a gathering congregates to be 
pleased, entertained, thrilled. First 
please your public, then elevate it. Of 
what use is it to reiterate ad nauseam 
some few of the masterpieces of song 
literature, numbers which one’s prede- 
cessors have probably presented before 
an almost precisely similar gathering in 
some particular town? One must study 
local preferences and prejudices. Differ- 
ent sections of the country display vari 
ous tastes which must be taken into ac 
count. It is a grave error to bore an 
audience in the name of art, yet it hap 
pens every day. Genuine appreciation 
can grow only from spontaneous inter- 
est. Discrimination, also, is similarly 
rooted. I study the people’s likes and 
dislikes long before giving my recitals; 
in this way I. believe that I can cope in 
telligently with the psychological prob 
lems involved. 

“All this is not intended to convey 
the impression that I design my pro- 
grams primarily to please the ground 
lings. But one can neither conscien 
tiously nor safely disregard the exist 
ence of that contingent. Like the poor, 
We have a 
duty to perform by them. I believe 
in adapting myself to this very real con 
dition. Moreover, a return engagement 
frequently depends a great deal on the 
type of program offered.” . 

This season Miss Ingram’s operatic 
appearances in Chicago were as follows: 
La Cieca (“Gioconda’’), Suzuki (“Mad- 
ama Butterfly”), Carmella (“Jewels of 
the Madonna”) and Madelaine (“Rigo 
letto’’). B. R. 





NEW COMPANY TO 
TOUR THE WEST IN 
OPERA NEXT FALL 


[Continued from page 1] 


Chicago Opera Association. Among other 
things in the caption of this olla podrida 
is: “Press tickets were said to have 
been sold by some one connected with 
the company.” This charge is as un- 
true as it is unbelievable, and I trust, in 
justice to all concerned, you will make 
a strong denial of it. General Director 
Campanini and Manager Ulrich, at the 
beginning of the season, agreed that the 
mress should be liberally cared for, and 
at the same time instituted a system 
that had to be followed, to conserve jus- 
tice for all. 

The undersigned happened to be in 
charge of the Press Department and 
personally issued slips for each pair of 
press tickets that were given outside of 
the regular critic tickets. These press 
slips were not given to anybody in the 
company, but to the representatives of 
local English daily papers, German, Ital- 
ian, French, Hebrew, Polish and Scandi- 
navian papers or to editors of out-of- 
town newspapers, who too rarely took 
advantage of this privilege. These slips 
were invariably given out on the day of 
the performance for which they were 
issued, so that .it was well nigh impos- 
sible to have disposed of them advan- 
tageously; besides they were so few they 
would hardly have tempted the cupidity 
of speculators. 

I ask for this publication not only in 


justice to myself, but for associates in 
the operatic organization, because the 
Chicago press gave continuous and un- 
grudging aid to this operatic enterprise, 
deserved everything they asked for, and 
should be assured their privileges were 
not misused by outsiders. I have never 
heard of any Chicago newspaper man 
disposing of a privilege that has been 
given him, and I have resided here a 
number of years. 

In order to show how carefully the 
press complimentaries were issued by 
the Chicago Opera Association, I send 
you one of the original slips. These little 
documents were always fully filled out, 
went into the general ticket count, for 
every performance for which they were 
issued, and so became a matter of record, 
not of doubt or discredit. Last season 
no one was admitted to the Auditorium 
without a ticket, as the new fire ordi- 
nance demands a seat for every entry 
and prohibits “standing room.” 

Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES E. NIXON. 
Chicago Opera Association, 
Chicago, Feb. 26, 1916. 


Zenatello Said to Have New Operatic 
Project for New York 


The erection of a hotel building in 
which an opera house will be incorpor- 
ated is said to be the plan of Giovanni 
Zenatello, the tenor. The New York 
Times hears that negotiations are now 
in progress for such a building to be 
erected in the Times Square section of 
New York. 

It is said by the singer’s New York 
representative that Mr. Zenatello be- 


lieves war conditions have furnished the 
one big thing needed to create audiences 


for another musical institution besides 
the Metropolitan Opera House, although 
he says the plans contemplated will not 
mean competition with that house, since 
the new one will be devoted to opera 
comique. 

The fact that the building will also 
contain a hotel is regarded as a sort of 
financial anchor to windward on the op- 
eratic venture. Mr. Zenatello owns ho- 
tels in Spain and Italy. His representa- 


tive says the idea in the new hotel will 
not be to appeal to the transient Broad- 
way trade, but that it is expected to pro 
vide studio apartments which will at 
tract many of the operatic and concert 
artists and provide quiet lodgings fat 
above the noise of Broadway. 

Mr. Zenatello and his wife, Maria Gay, 
the well-known contralto, are at present 
singing with the Pavlowa Boston Grand 
Opera Company. 





FOUR YEARS MORE 
FOR GATTI-CASAZZA 
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of Garibaldi’s famous “Thousand.” The 
son was educated in the Universities of 
Bologna and Ferrara and at the Royal 
Naval Engineering School, Leghorn. He 
was twenty-two when he was graduated 
and his diploma from the last-named in- 
stitution entitles him to the rank of 
Naval Engineer in the Italian Navy. 

During his twelve years as impresario 
of La Scala, Mr. Gatti-Casazza made 
popular the works of Wagner in Italy. 
Under his direction the “Ring” cycle and 
“Tristan” were first given in Italian. He 
also made the first productions of the 
works of modern Italian composers, in- 
cluding Puccini, Franchetti, Cilea and 
Giordano, as well as modern French 
operas, “Louise,” by Charpentier, and 
“Pelleas and Mélisande,” by Debussy, 
among them. 

At the Metropolitan, Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
has introduced to American audiences 
Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” and 


“Le Villi,” Giordano’s “Madame Sans 
Géne,” Catalani’s “La Wally,” Monte 
mezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” Franco 
Leoni’s “L’Oracolo,” Franchetti’s “Ger 
mania,” and Wolf-Ferrari’s “Donne Curi 
ose” and “L’Amore Medico,” among new 
Italian operas; Dukas’s “L’Ariane et 
Barbe Bleue” and Charpentier’s “Julien, 
among French operas; Humperdinck's 
“Koénigskinder,” Thuille’s ‘“Lobetanz, 
Blech’s “Versiegelt,” Strauss’s “Rosen 
kavalier,” among German operas; Mous 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff” and Boro 
dine’s “Prince Igor,’ among Russia! 
operas; the Spanish “Goyescas” 0! 
Granados and the American works, Con- 
verse’s “Pipe of Desire,” Parker's 
“Mona,” Damrosch’s “Cyrano” and Her 
bert’s “Madeleine.” Among important 
revivals made during his directorship 
are Gluck’s “Orfeo” and “Armide, 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” and “Freischiitz, 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” Mozart’s ‘Magic 
Flute,” Verdi’s “Otello,” Bellini’s “Son- 
nambula” and Mascagni’s “Iris.” 

One of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s most nota- 
ble achievements was his success in as- 
sembling the Metropolitan company fo! 


the season of 1914-15, despite the heavy 


difficulties that beset him in Europe as 
the result of the outbreak of the war. 
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PLANS! PLANS! HAMMERSTEIN HAS MANY OF THEM 
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Mo-t Picturesque Figure in 
nericas Operatic History 
f merges from Long Retire- 
ant to Tell ‘““Musical Amer- 
* That He is ‘Still on the 
|b’ —Has Not Lost Faith in 
Popular-Priced Opera—His 
.anged Appearance 


~~ 


“AR HAMMERSTEIN’S silence has 
O | often presaged great happenings 
that his periods of quiescence seem in 
themselves prophetic. Nobody would 
iy marvel if the most picturesque 
impresarios should presently give 
to some new project, of which the 
plans had matured during the rather 
lengthy period since he first withdrew 
‘nto himself following the defeat of his 
Lexington Avenue scheme. One expects, 
fact, that the prolonged state of out- 
ward inaction has born fruit of one kind 
or another that must sooner or later 
blossom into striking fulfillment. For 
Hammerstein does not let himself slip 
passively from view. 

Of a truth he has been planning many 
things during the past year. But a 
variety of difficulties interposed them- 
selves. between their conception and 
realization. They will keep, however. 
Illness, bereavements, and tribulations of 
a pettier sort effectually tied his hands 
some time ago. But these are transient, 
and it suffices that Hammerstein has 
emerged from them with his will, his re- 
sources of native ingenuity and his in- 
domitable optimism unimpaired. He has 
plans in great number—that goes without 
saying—a superfluity of them, plans 
enough to flood the city, according to 
his own confession. Yet why go into 
details at present? Wait for a more 
auspicious time for the details. 

It was in approximately such a frame 
of mind that a_ representative of 
MusicAL AMERICA found Mr. Hammer- 
stein one rainy afternoon last week. 
The alterations of the erstwhile Victoria 
Theater have temporarily expelled him 
from the office which he held so dear, 
and he is now installed in a couple of 
desperately forlorn, dusty and delapi- 
dated looking rooms on the other side of 
Forty-second Street. His desk, two 
hairs and a pathetic stove to keep the 
room warm constitute the furnishings. 
Melancholy hangs like a pall over the 
whole place—a desperate sort of 
melancholy, that invites to heart-break- 
ing retrospection and cogitations on the 
vanity of things. And the impresario 
himself seems for a moment to complete 
the dispiriting symbolism. He limps 
painfully, he looks pale and drawn. He 
has spent months in a hospital, a sufferer 
‘rom diabetes, submitting to operations 
ind other torments that leave their im- 


nrint 


in 


The Old, Incomparable Hammerstein 


But he is the old, incomparable Ham- 
merstein—the Hammerstein who years 
ago became a national institution—the 

ment he speaks. And he can be 

luble if he so choses. The comparative 
rnalistice neglect of the past year or 
hurt a trifle, but it occasions no 
juerulousness, no outspoken com- 
He feels the future to be so firmly 
ywn hands, so thoroughly subject 
wn volition, that publicity can in 
be depended upon to take care of 


with what is Hammerstein busy 
present ? When the _ writer 
tremulous staircase and by mis- 
ished open an insecure door, he 
impresario with his hat on (a 
this time, not the historic silk 
alta industriously putterine with 
fces of machinery that littered the 
id incidentally conferring with 
mechanics. Afterwards in the 
office” Hammerstein vouchsafed 
tions. 
~ - °©m working on my _ inventions. 
‘ev are indispensable, you see, for 
them I make millions. I could 
rights to them in a minute if I 
to and make a pretty sum out 
ransaction—only I wont do it. 
can you want to know at this 
en none of the papers seem to be 
arly interested in me? I’ve been 
months, lost my sons, have seen 
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Oscar Hammerstein—as He Looks To-day 


legal actions pile up against me—hun- 
dreds of them, it seems. I tried out two 
in court just to see what chances I 
stood with the rest. It was a pretty bad 
showing. Both went against me, so | 
have a pleasant prospect in the others, 
haven’t I? 

“Plans? Of course, I have plans— 
plans enough to bury the whole city 
under. There never is a time that I 
don’t have them. And don’t you im- 
agine that during the months of my ill- 
ness I’ve had time to evolve a_ stock 
of new ones? Oh! you'll see something 
come of them—some day. My agree- 
ment with the Metropolitan has another 
three years and a half to run. I shall 
not try to oppose or evade it. If I wished 
to do this last I could get around the 
difficulty in the way by giving opera in 
all the cities of the country except the 
four from which I am barred by agree- 
ment, and then let my company come to 
New York under other management. 
But I shall not do that. 


The Lexington Avenue Venture 


“People to this day misunderstand the 
circumstances that surrounded the build- 
ing of my Lexington Avenue house. 
They seem somewhat to imagine that I 
went to the expense of putting up the 
place before being reasonably sure that 
I could make use of it. It’s curious, 
isn’t it, that I shouldn’t have a better 
reputation for business sagacity than 
that! It’s interesting—to say the least 
—that I should calmly lay out several 
hundred thousand to erect a_ useless 
structure! 

“The fact of the matter is that when I 
conceived the plan of popular-priced 
opera in English it was in no sense as a 
competitor to the Metropolitan. I didn’t 
wish to break my contract; the directors 
had done the honorable thing and had 
paid me a big sum to evacuate the field. 
I didn’t propose to invade their territory 
in any sense, but rather to act as a 
feeder for their institution—arousing the 
interest of those who never went to the 
Metropolitan and preparing them, so to 
speak, for what they would get at that 
house. So I consulted with Paul 
Cravath, outlined the scheme I had in 
mind and requested his advice. I want 
to say that from first to last Mr. 
Cravath acted toward me with the most 
perfect frankness. courtesy and good 
will. To his mind the Metropolitan di- 
rectorate could not reasonably object to 
my enterprise. Now, Mr. Cravath did 
not tell me with finality that I might go 
ahead with the undertaking. He is too 
fine and too shrewd a lawyer for that. 
But he said he would communicate with 
Otto Kahn and some of the other di- 
rectors who happened to be in Europe at 
the time, and ask their consent. Then 


he said he had doubts about the possibil- 
ity of using the Century Opera House, 
which was in the hands of the Lieblers, 
and I told him I should build my own. 


His Faith in the East Side 


“So I bought the plot of ground on 
Lexington Avenue. I have always had 
implicit faith in the East Side as an 
opera center, and I still have—even 
though the promised subway isn’t there 
yet. We had troubles with the building 
almost from the start. It became nec- 
essary to remove huge boulders from a 
depth at which we had exnected to find 
solid rock and then go fifty feet deeper 
than had been thought necessary. This 
pretty business ate up over a hundred 
thousand dollars. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Cravath had heard nothing from the di- 
rectors whom he had informed of my 
opera. Time passed and still no word. 
And then, one fine morning, I woke up 
to hear that the City Club had under- 
taken to give opera in English and at 
popular prices. The rest of the tale is 
familiar. Of course, I probably could 
not have given opera as well as the 
Aborns, but on the other hand, it 
wouldn’t have been ‘cheap opera’ as the 
term goes. There can really be no such 
thing. If it’s cheap, it isn’t opera. 

“That Lexington Avenue house has 
been an unhappy load on my hands. AIl- 
ready it has cost me over six hundred 
thousand and expenses because of it con- 
tinue to pile up. And the suits of the 
singers whose contracts could not be ful- 
filled! Oh! well, at any rate I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that one of the 
singers whom I discovered has made 
something of a hit at the Metropolitan 
lately. I wonder whether it is generally 
known that the lady still owes me the 
$8,000 deposit I paid her on closing her 
contract! When I first negotiated with 
Mme. Barrientos she was singing in 
South America. We carried out our ar- 
rangements by cable and agreed on a 
contract for three years. She asked for 
a deposit of $8,000 or $10,000 and I sent 
her $8,000 to Paris, where she was 
shortly going to sing. Once in Paris she 
changed the contract from three years 
to a year. Then came the decision 
against me and her services could not be 
of any use to me. But she did not bother 
about such a thing as $8,000. No won- 
der the good lady sings well these days!” 

And Hammerstein chuckled. 

“People ought to bear in mind these 
days when the troubles of the Chicago 
Company—its scandals, its deficits—are 
in the air that I, who ran a great opera 
house without any extraneous financial 
backing whatsoever never had difficulties 
of the kind; that every penny spent came 
out of my own pocket; and, above all, 
that during my second and third seasons 


Thinks the Metropolitan Ought 
to Welcome Competition Be- 
cause of the Danger of Con- 
ventionality and Routine— 
His Law Suits and His Inven- 
tions—Several Hundred Thou- 
sands of Dollars for a Useless 
Opera House! 


I came out with a profit of $250,000. 
Think of that and then think of the Chi- 
cago people and those who have stood 
back of them at all times! I rather think 
mine is a record to be proud of! 

“I still believe as implicitly as ever in 
the need of a house such as I projected. 
The Metropolitan is a great, a wonder- 
ful establishment. No person, however 
prejudiced, can truthfully deny that, 
whatever they may think about certain 
details of the répertoire or the merits of 
various members of the company. But if 
you go there often you will be impressed 
with the curious phenomenon that its 
patrons are constantly the same. The 
faces you see there presently became fa- 
miliar. Night after night, week after 
week you find yourself confronted by the 
same people. It is as if one small section 
of the city had banded together for the 
sake of attending opera and, conversely, 
as if the remaining millions did not care 
about it in the least. This last I refuse 
to believe. I am positive that, properly 
trained to opera through an institution 
acting as a sort of intermediary between 
the uninitiated and the Metropolitan, new 
life blood could be infused into the pa- 
tronage of the latter. As opera director 
I should not prove to be an antagonist 
but in the best sense a purveyor to the 
Metropolitan. ’ 

“Another thing! The Metropolitan 
ought to welcome, not decline, competi- 
tion. There is no worse danger than 
conventionality and routine to hamper 
the functioning of an institution, be it 
artistic, commercial or anything else. It 
is a fact that no large mercantile estab- 
lishment would desire unopposed monop- 
oly of its form of trade. Not only does 
this sort of absolute control tend to stifle 
initiative on the part of the establish- 
ment itself, but it weakens the desire of 
the consumer to buy the sort of com- 
modity offered. From this principle an 
opera house is no more exempt than a 
dry goods establishment. And this is one 
of the vital facts that those who control 
the Metropolitan seem to be failing to 
bear in mind.” H. F. P. 


REPERTOIRE FOR BOSTON 


Metropolitan Company Announces 
Schedules for Three Weeks of Opera 


Boston, Feb. 28.—The Boston réper- 
toire of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
has been announced. The season of three 
weeks at the Boston Opera House will 
open on April 3. Four novelties will be 
presented: Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godou- 
noff,”” which will open the season; Gior- 
dano’s “Madame Sans-Géne”; Richard 
Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier,” and Goetz’s 
“Taming of the Shrew.” Mme. Farrar 
and Mr. Caruso will appear six times 
each, and Mme. Barrientos will sing four 
times. For her “Sonnambula” will be re- 
vived. The Wagnerian operas will be 
“Die Meistersinger,” “Tristan und 
Isolde” and “Parsifal.” There will be 
twenty-four subscription performances, 
consisting of eighteen evening and eight 
afternoon productions. There will be two 
subscription series. The répertoire in full 
is as follows: 


First Week, April 3-8—Monday evening, 
‘Boris Godounoff’’ Tuesday evening, oe 
s3ohéme”’ Wednesday, matinée, “Carmen” : 
Wednesday evening, “Tristan und Isolde” 
Thursday evening, “Lucia di Lammermoor” : 
Friday evening, “Aida’’; Saturday, matinée, 
“Madama 3utterfly” ; Saturday evening, 
“Lohengrin.” 


Second Week, April 10-15—-Monday eve- 
ning, “Der Rosenkavalier” ; Tuesday evening, 
“Tosca”’ Wednesday, matinée, “Rigoletto” : 


Wednesday evening, “Il Trovatore’: Thurs- 
day evening, “The Taming of the Shrew” 
Friday evening, “Carmen’’; Saturday, mati- 
née, “Pagliacci” and “Hansel und Gretel’ 
Saturday evening, “La Sonnambula” and 
Ballet Divertissement 

Third Week, April 17-22—Monday evening. 
“Madame Sans-Gene” Tuesday evening, 
“The Masked 3all’; Wednesday, matinée, 
“Der Rosenkavalier’”’ Wednesday evening, 
“The Barber of Seville” and Ballet Divertis- 
sement: Thursday evening. “Madama Butter- 
fly’; ¥Wriday evening, “Martha”: Saturday. 
matinée, “Die Meistersinger’; Saturday eve- 
ning, ‘‘Aida.”’ J 
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HINSHAW OFFERS 
UNFAMILIAR SONGS 


Singer’s Program Departs from 
Beaten Paths—Splendid 
Diction 


William Wade Hinshaw, the noted 
baritone, gave his only New York song 
recital of the season at Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 29. His pro- 
gram, which departed from the beaten 
paths in many respects, follows: 


Recitative and Aria: ‘“Sorge Infausta” 
(Orlando), Handel; Aria: ‘‘Non Piu Andrai”’ 
(Le Nozze di Figaro) Mozart; ‘“Schoene 
Wiege Meiner Leiden” Schumann; “Gruss,” 
Schumann; “Der Knabe mit dem Wunder- 
horn,” Schumann; “Die Stadt,’ Schubert; 
“Der Leiermann,” Schubert; “Der Atlas,” 
Schubert; Six “Zigeunermelodien,” Dvorak ; 
“Lieder vom  Rodenstein,” Jensen; “Alt 
Heidelberg,” Jensen ; “The Wandering 
Knight’s Song,’ Horatio Parker; “From a 
City Window,” Kurt Schindler; “The Fiddler 
of Dooney,” Sidney Homer; “Egyptian War 
Song,” Henry Hadley. 


Mr. Hinshaw brings into the concert 
hall many of the qualities that have 
served him in good stead on the operatic 
stage, notably a sense of dramatic effect 
and a marked poise and dignity. He 
sang throughout the recital with a per- 
fect understanding of the deeper mean- 
ings of his songs and reproduced the de- 
sired result with good effect. After the 
opening number, Handel’s aria from 
“Orlando,” a difficult aria seldom sung, 
Mr. Hinshaw had good command of his 
vocal powers, singing with a generous 
volume of tone and fine resonance. 

With the exception of occasional forc- 
ing to reach upper tones that were a 
trifle out of his range, he sang smoothly 
and evenly. “Der Atlas” of Schubert, a 
song admirably fitted to Mr. Hinshaw’s 
style, was delivered with fine dramatic 
effect. The Schumann and Schubert 
numbers were sympathetically treated, 
with good understanding and _intelli- 
gence. Of Dvorak’s “Zigeunermelodien,” 
the “Reingestimmt die Saiten” found 
most favor and was liberally applauded. 

The Homer, Hadley and Schindler 
songs were well received, Mr. Schindler, 
who was the capable accompanist, 
acknowledging the applause for his 
“From a City Window.” A notable fea- 
ture of Mr. Hinshaw’s singing was his 
splendid diction, the words never for a 
moment being obscured in any of his 
songs. H. B. 





CARUSO TO SING IN HAVANA 


Tenor Engaged for Brief Season—Mme. 
Alda Also to Appear There 


Enrico Caruso announced last week 
that he had completed plans to sing in 
Havana at the close of his season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. He 
explained that his contract called for 
a two weeks’ appearance, beginning 
about the middle of May, and that he 
would leave New York the first part of 





that month. Mme. Frances Alda will 
also sing in the Cuban capital. 

“After my short season in Havana,” 
said Mr. Caruso, “I expect te go to Italy 
for the summer and rest at my home in 
Florence. I shall probably do no profes- 
sional singing while there, but may sing 
at benefits for Italian soldiers.” 


MISS DE TREVILLE 
CHARMS BROOKLYN 


Soprano Assisted Ably by Miss 
McMillan in Her Costume 
Recital 


The charm of the old French melodies 
was brought unfailingly to Brooklyn 
hearers by Yvonne de Tréville, the cele- 
brated soprano, on Feb. 25, at the Acad- 
emy of Music. Her costumes were 
the essence of good taste. Miss de 
Tréville’s “Three Centuries of Prime 
Donne” appealed powerfully to the 
fancy. Lully’s “Menuet Chantes,” 
garbed in_ stately and_ elaborate 
eighteenth century fashion was an en- 
trancing number. Florence McMillan, 
the able accompanist, was also appro- 
priately dressed and the illusion wis 








perfect. 
“L’Amour est un Enfant Trompeur,” 
by Martini, “Phyllis,” by Anthony 


Young, and a Pastoral by Henry Young, 
were individually effective. In a rose- 
decked, pale blue gown, the singer gave 
the Proch Variations, a Jenny Lind 
reminder. The mad scene from Meyer- 
beer’s “Camp of Silesia,” which had 
been written for Jenny Lind was 
memorable. 

The last period, the twentieth cen- 
tury, contributed: 

“Depuis le Jour,’’ from Charpentier’s 
“Louise” ; Cadman’s “Thistle Down,” Frances 
Wyman’s “Song of Spring,’’ Del’ Acqua’s 
‘Chanson Provencale”’ and ‘‘Auf der Bileche,’’ 
arranged by the Queen of Roumania; 
Strauss’s Aria from “Ariadne auf Naxos,” 
Kjerulf’s “Last Night” and Gounod’s “Sing, 
Smile, Slumber.” 


Miss de Tréville displayed a coloratura 
of great beauty and charm, her high 
notes, which were of a clear, bell-like 
quality, being at all times in full con-* 
trol of the artist. In fact, her voice in 
all its registers had absolute evenness of 
tone. Miss McMillan added to thé at- 
tractiveness of the program with her 
artistic accompaniments. G. C. T. 





Bertram Schwahn Sings at Ambassador 
Morgenthau Reception 


At a public reception given by the 
City of New York to Henry Morgenthau, 
Ambassador to Turkey, and attended by 
Mayor Mitchel, Oscar Straus and others, 
Bertram Schwahn received an ovation 
from the audience of over 2500 assembled 
at the Great Hall of the City College 
last Saturday afternoon. His numbers 
included the Prologue from “Pagliacci” 
and “Invictus,” by Bruno Huhn. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA CALENDAR 





WEONESDAY Afternoon, March 1, 

Humperdinck’s ‘‘Hansel und Gre- 
tel." Mmes. Mason, Mattfeld; Messrs. 
Reiss, Goritz. Conductor, Mr. Hage- 
man. Followed by Leoncavallo’s ‘1 


Pagliacci.’””’ Mme. Cajatti; Messrs. Ca- 
ruso, De Luca, Tegani. Conductor, Mr. 
Bavagnoli, 


Wednesday Evening, March 1, Boro- 
dine’s ‘Prince’ Igor.”’ Mme. Alda; 
Messrs. Amato, Botta, Didur, De Segu- 
rola. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Thursday Evening, March 2, Wag- 
ner’s ‘“‘Tristan und _ Isolde.’’ Mmes. 
Kurt, Homer; Messrs. Urlus, Weil, 
Witherspoon. Conductor, Mr. Bo- 


danzky. 

Friday Evening, March 3, Beliini’s 
‘‘La Sonnambula.’’ Mmes. Barrientos, 
Sparkes, Perini; Messrs. Damacco, 


Didur, Rossi. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, March 4, Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” Mmes. Farrar, Mason; 
Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Rothier. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Evening, March 4, Verdi’s 
‘*Aida.”’ Mmes. Rappold, Ober, Curtis; 
Messrs. Martinelli, De Luca, Scott. 
Conductor, Mr. Bavagnol!. 


Monday Evening, March 6, Gior- 
dano’s ‘‘Madame Sans-Géne (season’s 
first performance). Mmes, Farrar, 
Sparkes, Fornia, Braslau, Curtis, 
Egener; Messrs. Martinelll, Amato, De 





Segurola, Althouse, Leonhardt, Te- 
ganli, Bada. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Wednesday Afternoon, March 8, Puc- 
cini’s ‘“‘Madama_ Butterfly.’’ Mmes. 
Farrar, Fornia; Messrs. Botta, De 
Luca, Bada. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Wednesday Evening, March 8, Verdi’s 
‘*Rigoletto.””’ Mme. Barrientos; Messrs. 
Caruso, Amato, Rothier. Conductor, 
Mr. Polacco. 


Thursday Evening, March 9, Strauss’s 
‘Der Rosenkavalier.’’ Mmes. Kurt, 
Ober, Mason, Curtis, Mattfeld, Cox, 
Van Dyck; Messrs. Goritz, Weil, Alt- 
house, Reiss, Schlegel, Bloch, Audisio, 
Ruysdael, Bayer. Conductor, Mr. Bo- 
danzky. 


Friday Evening, March 10, Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘“‘Samson et Dalila.’’ Mme. 
Homer (first time here as ‘‘Dalila’’); 
Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Rothler. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, March 11, Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger.”’ Mmes. 
Gadski, Mattfeld; Messrs. Sembach, 
Weil, Goritz, Braun, Schlegel, Reiss, 
Leonhardt, Tegani, Ruysdael. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Saturday Evening, March 11, Ros- 
sini’s “Il Barbiere di Siviglia.’’ Mmes. 
Barrientos, Mattfeld; Messrs. Damacco. 
De Luca, Didur, Malatesta. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 








GUILMANT SCHOOL 
ALUMNI’S REUNION 


Organists Hear Papers on Vital 
Subjects—Dinner Given by 
Philip Berolzheimer 


The Mid-Winter Reunion of _ the 
Alumni Association of the Guilmant Or- 
gan School, of which William C. Car] is 
director, took place Monday afternoon, 
Feb. 28, in the chapel of the Old First 
Presbyterian Church. Many of the 
graduates and post-graduates of the 


school were on hand to renew old ac- 
quaintances. Several imteresting and in- 
structive papers on subjects of import to 
organists were read by members of the 
school, who had prepared them care- 
fully. 

The essays were entitled “Music in the 
College,” “The Organ in the Theater,” 
“Choral Technique,” “The Organ and 
Its Master,” “The Piano as an Aid to 
Organists,” “The Influence of Public 
School Music Upon the Community,” 
“The Qualifications of a Successful Or- 
ganist,” “The Physical Exertions of an 
Organist” and “After Graduation.” 

The reading of the papers was closely 
followed and many points of lively in- 
terest were discussed. A few of the au- 
thors who read were Arthur H. Arneke, 
Henry Seymour Schweitzer, Kate Eliza- 
beth Fox, Vernon Clair Bennett, Ger- 
trude H. Hale, Isabel Rose Arnold, Har- 
old V. Milligan, T. Scott Buhrman, 
Grace L. Darnell and Gertrude E. Mc- 
Kellar. 

Helen Alexander sang the aria from 
“Tosca,” “The Angel’s Dear” of Hen- 
schel, “The Star” of Rogers and Cé- 
sak’s “Petites Roses.” Her fine soprano 
voice, used discreetly, won her much ap- 
plause and several encores. Laura Belle 
Parkin of the Class of ’16 was the ac- 
companist. 

In the evening Philip Berolzheimer, a 
prominent New York manufacturer, 
who is a pupil of the Guilmant School 
and an honorary member of the alumni 
association, gave a dinner for the organ- 
iation at the Hotel Brevoort. Each 
guest received handsome souvenirs. A 
spirit not unlike that which prevails at 
college reunions characteried the occa- 
sion, and there were lusty cheers for Dr. 
Carl, Mr. Berolzheimer and the members 
of the Guilmant Organ School faculty. 
Mr. Berolzheimer, in a short address 
paid a high tribute to the work of the 
school and to Dr. Carl. A vaudeville en- 
tertainment followed the dinner. 


FLORENCE PEASE BEGINS 
INDEPENDENT MANAGEMENT 


Severs Relations with Musicians’ Con- 
cert Organization—Will Pre- 
sent Noted Artists 


Florence L. Pease, who was one of 
the organizers of the Musicians’ Concert 
Management, Inc., about a year ago, has 
severed her connection with that organ- 
ization and will enter the managing busi- 
ness on her own account. She will con- 
duct the business under the name of 
Florence L. Pease Concert Management 
and will occupy the same suite of offices, 
at 1 West Thirty-fourth Street, that 
have been occupied by the Musicians’ 
Concert Management. 

Three artists who have been under the 
direction of the Musicians’ Concert Man- 
agement will come under the manage- 
ment of Miss Pease. These are Mme. 
Povla Frisch, the Danish dramatic so- 
prano, who has had such an exceedingly 
successful season since her American dé- 
but last fall; Winifred Christie, the 
Scottish pianist, who has also been hav- 
ing a successful first American tour, 
and Jean Verd, the French pianist and 
accompanist. 

Oscar Seagle, the distinguished Amer- 
ican baritone, and Arthur Alexander, 
the tenor, will also be under the manage- 
ment of Miss Pease, and she is now nego- 
tiating with several other prominent art- 
ists for next season. 


Von Ende Concert at Rockefeller’s 


Herwegh von Ende, director of the 
von Ende School of Music, gave a musi- 
ecale at Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller’s residence, 10 West Fifty-fourth 
Street, on Monday evening, Feb. 28, pre- 
senting Ottilie Schillig, soprano; Law- 
rence Goodmann, piano, and Harold 
Micklin, violin. 











Jonas as Wynne Pyle’s Teacher 


In a review of Wynne Pyle’s recital 
of Feb. 17, published in MusIcaAL AMER- 


. “Sakuntala” Overture of Goldmark, a 


ICA’s issue of Feb. 26, it was erroneo. 
stated that Miss Pyle was a pupil 
Harold Bauer. She did study for |. ., 
months with Mr. Bauer in 1908,  ,; 
went immediately afterward to FR .. 
lin to study with Alberto Jonas, 
whom she has been studying to the p) 
ent date. She made her début in Be, 
under the guidance of Mr. Jonas, « | 
her entire répertoire of concertos 
other pieces was studied under 
Jonas’s direction. 


FINE PLAYING IN 
INSTITUTE CONCER? 


Orchestra and Soloists Perfo;-, 
Well in Musical Art’s 
Program 
The third annual concert of the <« 

dents of the Institute of Musical Art \ 
given at AZolian Hall, New York, on § 
urday evening, Feb. 26. Dr. Frank Da 
rosch, director of the institute, conduct 
the Students’ Orchestra in Beethove 
Symphony No. 2, first movement, ti, 








Schubert’s “Military March.” He achiev. 
many praiseworthy results with an | 
ganization that has passed beyond t! 
student stage in many respects. Th 
orchestra played with vigor and ; 
sponded readily to the various effec:- 
that were demanded of it. The stri: 
deserve especial mention for their fi:.., 
smooth playing and sense of ensemble 

Ruth Elin, playing Liszt’s E Fla: 
Major Concerto for piano and orchestr 
displayed good technical equipment an 
was liberally applauded. Elias Breeski: 
played the first movement of the Be 
thoven D Major Violin Concerto wit 
abandon, virtuosity and sound musicia: 
ship. William M. Kincaid, with hi: 
former instructor, George Barrére, co: 
ducting, proved a capable and exper 
enced flautist, playing the Saint-Saé; 
“Romance” and a Scherzo of Wid: 
smoothly and gracefully. Grieg’s “Vo: 
der Klosterpforte” was sung by Lillia: 
Eubank and Mrs. Mary Winetsky with a 
chorus of women’s voices, organ and 0: 
chestra, and received a careful and 
dignified performance. 

An outstanding feature of the concert 
was the brilliant playing of Milto: 
Suskind in the first movement of th: 
Beethoven G Major Concerto for piano 
This young artist of sixteen played with 
the dash and the technical skill of « 
virtuoso, handling himself in the manne: 
of an experienced performer. His play 
ing was marked by understanding and a 
fine sense of style. The applause that 
greeted him after the Concerto was 
tumultuous and well deserved. Leopold 
Godowsky, who listened with attentio: 
extended his congratulations to th 
youthful artist. The concert was 
typical example of what the Institut: 
of Musical Art is prepared to do in th 
way of developing artists for the concert 
stage. H. B. 





Edith Mason and Giuseppe de Luca Win 
Favor in Baltimore 


Edith Mason, the popular young 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Con 
pany, together with Giuseppe de Luca, 
the baritone of that organization, a} 
peared on Feb. 14 before the Harmo: 
Circle at the Belvidere Hotel in Ba!' 
more, in a program made up largely « 
operatic numbers. The artists were ! 
ceived with exceptional enthusiasm a! 
Miss Mason was presented with 
ostrich feather souvenir fan and flora 
tributes. She sang a group by Schu 
mann, Strauss and Brahms, and song 
by Scott, Horsman and La Forge. 


Barrientos Acquaints Brooklyn with He 
“Lucia” Interpretation 


Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor 
was given an able performance by th: 
Metropolitan Opera forces at the Broo! 
lyn Academy of Music on Feb. 22, thi 
cast including Barrientos in the titi 
réle; Martinelli, Amato, Rothier, Minn 
Egener, Bada and Andisio. Under th 
baton of Conductor Bavagnoli, the cast 
chorus and orchestra combined in a thor 
oughly artistic interpretation, which was 
appreciated by one of the largest audi 
ences of the Brooklyn season. G.C. T. 





FOR SALE 


Excellent Conservatory near New York 
Gross Receipts $100 weekly. Expenses 
very low. Mostly piano and violin pupils 
Rare opportunity for teacher of piano or 
violin. ; 

Address Bargain, care of Musical America, 
505 5th Ave., New York. 
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MAUDE FAY MAKES DEBUT AT METROPOLITAN 





American Soprano Appears as “‘Sieglinde’’ in ‘‘Walkure”’ and Impresses Hearers with Grace and 

Expressiveness of Her Acting—Decisive Judgment of Her Vocal Capacities Not Yet Possible 
] —‘Ring’”’ Cycle Comes to a Thrilling Conclusion—Farrar Subdues Her “‘Carmen’”’—A New 
‘*Micaela”’ in Edith Mason 











— 


rAUDE FAY, the Californian so- 
M prano, whose _ reputation has 
chiefly been made in Germany, appeared 
he Metropolitan Opera House as guest 
i» last Monday evening’s -repetition of 
the “Walkie,” filling the réle of Sieg- 
inde. Miss Fay’s German activities 
have been largely confined to Munich, 
where the burghers hold her in high 
esteem as a singer of Mozart as well as 
Wagner, and in this issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA appears a _ eulogistic report 
‘rom the Bavarian capital of her first 
attempt at Carmen there. Monday’s nu- 
merous audience received her politely 


and applauded with good will after both 
the first and second acts. The singer is 
4 strikingly handsome woman and her 
appearance when she first stepped into 
view did much to predispose her hearers 
in her favor. As an actress she displays 
the routine methods of the German opera 
house. Some features of her portrayal 
were excellent and effective, others less 
30. The expression of compassion and 
womanly tenderness toward the _ ex- 
hausted Siegmund and of her pathetic 
interest in his recital of woes was capa- 
bly and convincingly contrived. And she 
has mastered the difficult art of listen- 
ing with emotional effect, as she demon- 
strated by her attitude and demeanor dur. 
ing Siegmund’s account of his misfor- 
tunes. At other moments her acting suf- 
fered from the obvious calculation of 
movement and fixity of posture such as 
German stage management likes to in- 
culeate and German audiences, seem to 
enjoy. It was graceful enough in execu- 
tion, to be sure, but deficient in spon- 
tanelty. 

Perma who had heard Miss Fay in 
Munich averred last Monday that she is 
a better singer than she proved herself 
on this occasion. And there was current 
a report to the effect that she was 
slightly indisposed. This last may ac- 
count in some degree for the unsteadiness 
of her voice throughout the evening and 
for its unresonant quality, which seemed, 
however, the result of insufficient tone 
concentration. Her forthcoming recital 
should make these points clear, and until 
that time decisive judgment on her vocal 
capacities may be suspended. 

The other novel feature of the per- 
formance lay in the return of Louise 
Homer to the part of Fricka, which she 
sang superbly. Mme. Gadski was in fair 
voice a8 Briinnhilde, Mr. Braun was 
Wotan and Mr. Ruysdael an incomparable 
Hunding. Mr. Sembach sang Siegmund. 
Lapsing from the high standards which 
he set himself in “Siegfried” and in the 
last “Gétterdammerung,” Mr. Bodanzky 
gave a sleepy and uninspired reading of 
the score, utterly emasculating the first 
act in particular. It seems incredible 
that the drawing of “Nothung” from the 
tree should ever fail to thrill the hearer. 
Mr Bodanzky proves that it can be done 

indeed, that the whole glorious act can 
leave one cold throughout. In it he is 
at his worst. 


al 


Conclusion of “Ring” Cycle 


he afternoon cycle of the “Ring” 
ame to a fine close on Thursday of 
ist week with a performance of “Gdt- 
terdammerung” very much_ superior 
to the two earlier ones this season. Meri- 

us as was the work of the singers 
oncerned, the main credit for the im- 
provement belongs to Mr. Bodanzky. 
There have been occasional indications of 
‘ate that the conductor is endeavoring 
to turn a new leaf, to vitalize the pro- 
ceedings by restoring the orchestra to its 
Proper place in the general scheme of 
things. A particularly vigorous critical 
prodding recently administered has ap- 
parently shaken him somewhat out of his 
accustomed meekness and apathy. So 
be t! He should be made to feel that 
‘Spineless Wagner is an unpardonable 
ofense—as much so as a brutalized in- 
‘terpretation, Wagner once complained 
‘0 Liszt that public and artists under- 
‘Stood only the effeminate side of his 
musie. “They do not grasp its strength,” 
ie said. “My supposed successes are 
‘ounded on misunderstanding.” This 
strength does not, to be sure, lie in sheer 
noise. But neither, on the other hand, 
'S .¢ expressed by the timorous dynamic 
Suppressions in which Mr. Bodanzky has 


been indulging—contrary to the notion of 
a number of misguided individuals who 
should know better. 

Last week’s “Goétterdimmerung” re- 
ceived, for the greater part, fine treat- 
ment. There are still weak spots, but 
the total effect is immeasurably better 
than four months ago. The third act 
Mr. Bodanzky did well from the start, 
and the finale was altogether sublime on 
this occasion. Of his cuts in the first 
and third acts, however, one cannot think 





Maude Fay as “Sieglinde” in “Die Wal- 
kiire,” in Which She Made Her Amer- 
ican Début This Week at the Metro- 
politan 


without the hottest indignation. That a 
person of Mr. Bodanzky’s intelligence 
could bring himself to omit Briinnhilde’s 
“Kinder hor ich greinen” passes belief. 
One feels moved to fresh protest with 
every performance. 

The afternoon derived additional note 
through the return to the Metropolitan, 
after almost two years’ absence, of Louise 
Homer, as Waltraute. The splendid 
American contralto received an ovation 
all to herself after the first act and was 
called before the curtain repeatedly. 
Other réles may suit her more perfectly 
than Waltraute (she would make a lovely 
Delilah, for instance, in the “Samson” 
production which seems suddenly to have 
gone astray), but she sang the distressed 
Valkyr beautifully last week and deliv- 
ered the affecting narrative with feeling 
and astonishingly better enunciation than 
formerly. Her increased slimness be- 
comes her well. 

Mmes. Kurt and Heinrich filled their 
customary parts of Briinnhilde and 
Gutrune well, and the former was in her 
best vocal form. The immolation was 
sung with thorough freshness of voice. 
Mr. Urlus was Siegfried, Mr. Braun the 
customary splendid Hagen, and Mr. Weil 
Gunther. 


“Parsifal” on Washington’s Birthday 


“Parsifal” is now a regular Washing- 
ton’s Birthday feature, and its repetition 
on Tuesday afternoon of last week lured 
to the Metropolitan a crowd as large as 
attended the just completed “Ring” cycle. 
The vogue of Wagner these days is as- 
tounding and it is growing steadily. In 
such times as these the inherent great- 
ness of these works reacts upon the con- 
sciousness with more than the usual po- 
tency. “Parsifal” and the “Ring,” 
closely related in their spiritual aim, 
naturally exercise the most powerful 
sway over the imagination. And yet, not 
long ago, a foolish person wrote a book 
which among other things contained the 
absurd statement that Wagner was age- 
ing rapidly! Such an audience as at- 
tended this “Parsifal’” would alone be 
sufficient answer to such a silly asser- 
tion. 

The performance—a good one in gen- 
eral along the lines. laid down this year 
—contained an element of novelty in the 
substitution of Mr. Urlus for Mr. Sem- 
bach in the title réle. Mr. Urlus is said 





to have sung the part several times in 
London. Hitherto he has not essayed it 
here. He sings the music well and acts 
the part commendably, though one missed 
certain subtleties of expression. There 
is vastly more in that stupendous out- 
burst of Parsifal after Kundry’s kiss 
than Mr. Urlus brought out of it. He 
failed to indicate the extent of the over- 
whelming spiritual revolution, the sudden 
and terribly clarified vision of the erst- 
while guileless fool. But this and other 
things of the kind will probably come 
later. Parsifal is an epitome of life ex- 
perience. One does not fathom its 
depths in a day or a year. 

Clarence Whitehill has often sung Am- 
fortas and has lavished devoted study 
upon it. He, therefore, has grasped its 
secrets, and what a sublime character- 
ization he has made of it! It is the very 
Amfortas of the poet-composer’s concep- 
tion, the embodiment of poignant an- 
guish. Mr. Whitehill’s Amfortas may 
have had its equals. But we make bold 
to contend that the great American bari- 
tone has never been surpassed in the 
part. And he himself never surpassed 
the performance he gave of it last week. 

The other réles were in familiar hands. 
Mr. Braun was Gurnemanz, Mr. Goritz 
Klingsor, Mme. Kurt Kundry. Would 
that the lady could be brought to realize 
the dramatic ineffectiveness of her stri- 
dent and unmusical screams when terri- 
fied by Klingsor. And would, too, that 
she might enact the foot-washing episode 
with less insistence on material detail— 
less shaking of the oil flask, less strenu- 
ous drying of the feet with her hair. 
They distract the attention which here 
should center itself solely upon the lofty 
symbolism and spiritual significance of 
the incident. 

“Lohengrin” on Saturday afternoon 
gave Mme. Homer her second opportunity 
of the week, this time as Ortrud. The 
American contralto, in as fine voice as 
on the preceding Thursday, sang the 
role in inspiring fashion. To be sure 
she transposed three of the troublesome 
high notes in Ortrud’s last outburst, but 
without serious consequences. Among 
the contralto’s most interested auditors 
were the famous twins who heard their 
mother for the first time in this opera. 

Mme. Gadski sang Elsa better than 
the last time and Mr. Sembach occupied 
the title réle, while Messrs. Braun and 
Weil filled the remaining parts. For 
some reason Mr. Bodanzky has restored 
the instrumental accompaniment in the 
quintet of the first act, which does not 
appear in the score and the absence of 
which we appreciatively commented upon 
some time ago. Why is this? The en- 
semble has been sustained in perfect tune 
without it every other time this season. 
In the first part of the last scene a horse 
became restive and dislodged the rock 
upon which the disconsolate Elsa must 
sit. Inasmuch as Mr. Bodanzky always 
mutilates this scene by cutting the first 
part of the march which accompanies the 
assembling of the clans why not leave 
out the horses altogether? At present 
their time on the stage is too short to 
give them any real pictorial value. 


Mme. Farrar’s Appearances 


Once again the Metropolitan stage 
framed Geraldine Farrar’s Cio-Cio-San, 
Wednesday evening of last week being 
given over to “Madama Butterfly.” The 
audience, strange to relate, withheld 
much merited applause, although it came 
in large numbers to witness the diva’s 
famous conception of the Japanese girl. 
Say what you will, it is a magnificent 
order of acting that accompanies Far- 
rar’s portrayal of the part. Moreover, 
she has rarely sung more finely. Yet 
the audience was impassive, interested 
but untouched. Why? 

Luca Botta sang extremely well as 
Pinkerton and Mr. De Luca’s Sharpless 
was splendid vocally and dignified his- 
trionically. Rita Fornia’s Suzuki, too, 
was satisfying, and the ensemble was 
smooth. Mr. Polacco was conductor and 
his men played superbly. 

Mme. Farrar sang her second Carmen 
of the season on Friday evening, and a 
much subdued Carmen it was in com- 
parison with that placed on view the 
preceding week. The sensational ele- 
ments, the hair-pulling and other pugi- 
listic demonstrations, were practically 
eliminated, though, to be sure, Mme. 


Farrar had one rough-and-tumble mo- 
ment with a cigarette girl in the first 
act. But it was essentially the admir- 
able and fascinating Carmen that she 
disclosed to us last season, and great was 
the gain in the return to Bizet and the 
forsaking of moving picture ideals. Mme. 
Farrar was in beautiful voice. 

Friday, Feb. 25, was the forty-second 
anniversary of Enrico Caruso’s birth 
and the tenor celebrated the occasion by 
singing Don José with such vocal mag- 
nificence as he has seldom, if ever, be- 
stowed upon the réle before. Mr. Caruso 
and Mme. Farrar were so friendly in their 
attitude toward each other—almost affec- 
tionate in one of their scenes—that it 
was plain that all differences with re- 
gard to the soprano’s strenuous acting 
at the earlier performance had been al- 
lowed to evaporate. 

Pasquale Amato acted impressively 
and sang with great nobility of tone 
as Escamillo and excellent performances 
were given | Leon Rothier as Zuniga, 
Lenora Sparkes as Frasquita, Sophie 
Braslau as Mercedes, Robert Leonhardt 
as Dancairo, Angelo Bada as Remendado 
and Mario Laurenti as Morales. 


Edith Mason as “Micaela” 


The charming American soprano, 
Edith Mason, sang Micaela for the first 
time and sang it enticingly, with much 
expressiveness as well as_ beautiful 
quality of tone and greater volume than 
she has revealed in some of her other 
appearances. Her acting had delightful 
simplicity and sincerity and she made an 
exceedingly comely and girlish picture. 

Mr. Polacco conducted with admirable 

effectiveness. 
_ Mme. Barrientos repeated her success 
in “Lucia” on Thursday evening of last 
week and her distinguished associates in 
the cast included Messrs. Martinelli, De 
Luca and Rothier, Mr. Bavagnoli con- 
ducting a much applauded performance. 
On Saturday evening, “Goyescas” was 
repeated. A big audience enjoyed the 
stage pictures and the singing by Misses 
Fitziu and Perini and Messrs. Martinelli 
and De Luca and the chorus. The de- 
voted Mr. Bavagnoli conducted the Gra- 
nados opera and also “Cavalleria,” in 
which Mmes. Zarska and Perini and 
Messrs. Botta and De Luca _ gained 
laurels, 





Other critical opinions concerning the 
début of Maude Fay: 


Miss Fay made it plain that she possessed 


excellent qualifications as an actress. She 
was a sympathetic figure as Sieglinde—tall, 
graceful, plastic in pose, expressive in gesture 
and in facial play. She has skill in stage- 
craft, and something more and better than 
routine.—The Times. 

In appearance and in action she rather 
Suggests Morena; also, unfortunately, in her 
singing.—WStaats-Zeitung. 

Miss Fay has much in her favor. Her 
stage presence is prepossessing. She is tall 
and has a handsome and expressive coun- 
tenance. She has a good command of stage 
routine and is, furthermore, a good operatic 
actress. Miss Fay’s voice may have been one 
of much beauty; it may be so now; but no 
large resource of tone or breath was revealed 
last night. It is altogether probable, if not 


quite certain, that she was not in full pos- 
session of her powers last night.—The Sun. 

Miss Fay proved herself to be a woman of 
statuesque beauty, possessed of charm, 
graciousness of manner and much tempera- 
ment. Her diction was clear, her poses 
plastic, her conception of the character clear 
cut, yet imaginative.—The Tribune. 

New York has listened to Sieglindes whose 
vocal equipment was of more heroic outline, 
but it has rarely witnessed a more magnetic 
impersonation of the part.—The American. 


A singer apparently in the prime of her 


powers, Miss Fay impressed chiefly as one 
of abundant vocal gifts who has not made 
the fullest use of them.—The World. 

Her voice is strong, of good quality, and 
well trained in the Wagnerian style. She is 
tall, graceful, and has a good conception of 
realistic acting. A slight huskiness marred 
some of her singing. She was at her best 
in the love duo, and after the first act re- 
sponded to about a dozen recalls.—EHvening 
Post. 


Marie Kaiser Gives Up Church Post for 
Concert Work 


Personally chosen by Thomas A. Edi- 
son to make demonstrations on the con- 
cert platform of her lovely voice, at the 
same time comparing her singing with 
the reproductions on the phonograph, 
Marie Kaiser was heard by no less than 
50,000 persons on her recent tour, when 
she appeared in principal cities of nine 
States. Miss Kaiser is engaged by such 
well known organizations as the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society, New York 
Arion Society, Pittsburgh Male Chorus, 
Albany Symphony Orchestra, Fall River 
Women’s Club, etc. Owing to the exten- 
sive tours being planned for her by her 
manager, Walter Anderson, Miss Kaiser 
finds it necessary to give up her church 
position on May 1. 


“The Road to Mandalay,” comic opera 
with music by Oreste Vessella, the At- 
lantic City bandmaster, had its premiére 
in the New Jersey resort on Feb. 24 and 
was well received. 
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PHILHARMONIC IN MAHLER SYMPHONY 





A Concert with Two Soloists— 
Delightful Music in New 
Pieces by Kramer 


Mr. Stransky revived Gustav Mahler’s 
Fourth Symphony at the New York Phil- 
harmonic concert on Thursday evening 
of last week as the principal number of a 
lengthy program that included a large 
assortment of numbers and necessitated 
the help of two soloists. The latter were 
May Peterson, the soprano, and the pian- 
ist, Ernest Schelling. Follows the bill of 


musical fare: 


Mendelssohn - Bartholdy, Overture, ‘‘Ruy 
Blas,’”’ Op. 95; Mahler, Symphony No. 4, in G 
Major, Soprano Solo, May Peterson; César 
Franck, Symphonic Variations for Piano and 
Orchestra, Ernest Schelling; Richard Strauss, 
“Till Eulenspiegel and His Merry Pranks’’; 
Paderewski, Polish Fantasia, Op. 19, for Piano 
and Orchestra, Mr. Schelling. 


The symphony was last performed here 
in January, 1911, under the lamented 
composer-conductor. Bella Alten sang 
the soprano solo about the gastronomic 
joys of heaven which forms the backbone 


of the last movement. The public re- 
ceived it with moderate enthusiasm. 
Seven years earlier, Walter Damrosch 
had played it at a concert of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and in those 
days of musical guilelessness it stimu- 
lated a good deal of hair-splitting com- 
ment. Mr. Stransky admires Mahler 
with becoming judiciousness and he pre- 
pared and conducted the work last week 
with much devotion. Mahler himself did 
not do it better, and the orchestra he had 
to interpret his creation was not the su- 
perb body that his successor has since 
organized. 

Yet the symphony failed to strike us 
a whit more favorably. Mahler is one of 
the pathetic figures of latter-day musical 
history. He had talent, large craftsman- 
ship, a real vein of feeling beneath a for- 
bidding exterior and_ sincerity that 
brooked no question. But he had vault- 
ing ambitions that undid him because— 
much like Berlioz—-he lacked the creative 
inspiration and the originality of expres- 
sion to carry them to the desired end. 
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He is, in the keen words of Romain Rol- 
land, who has understood him better than 
any other modern critic, “an egoist who 
feels with sincerity.” And “perhaps his 
emotions and his ideas do not succeed in 
expressing themselves in a really sincere 
and personal way; for they reach us 
through a cloud of reminiscences and an 
atmosphere of classicism.” 


Ideas Ring False 


This last is exceedingly true of the 
Fourth Symphony. Its musical ideas in 
their pseudo-classicism (the themes of the 
first movement suggest Mozart besmeared 
with German sentimentality; the opening 
of the third, Beethoven filtered through 
Bruckner) ring false. Their elaboration 
in the modern vein is at once pedantic, 
tiresome and incongruous. But the main 
weakness of the symphony lies in its lack 
of discernible purpose. Of what rele- 
vancy, for instance, is the “death fiddle” 
in the second movement apart from its 
picturesqueness as an isolated effect? And 
does the proclamation of celestial joys 
seek to confirm the childlike character of 
the work? If so, it fails, for an atmo- 
sphere of sophistication over the whole 
symphony defeats the intent despite the 
naive humor of the text sung. And 
much else may be criticised in analogous 
fashion. The bitter effort to attain puis- 
sant spiritual issues brings forth only 
the evidences of tormenting labor in the 
case of the Mahler symphonies. And 
even when they would sing of simple joy 
they do not convince. 

Miss Peterson, seated between two dou- 
ble basses, delivered the recital of the 
gustatory delights of paradise very 
charmingly, though the music lies a trifle 
low for her. She won much applause, 
but is even a better singer than she had 
the opportunity of revealing in this work. 

The evening’s second soloist, Mr. 
Schelling, earned an ovation through his 
performance of Franck’s “Symphonic 
Variations” and Paderewski’s “Polish 
Fantasie.” Glittering brilliancy was the 
dominating trait of his playing. The 
Franck piece begins better than it fin- 
ishes. One does not look for such trivi- 
ality in this composer as the sort into 
which the latter portion of this work re- 
solves itself. The Paderewski “Fantasie” 
is agreeable music, thoroughly pianistic, 
brilliant in a fashion, a loosely strung se- 
quence of melodies of a true Polish cast. 


The American pianist has played it here 
before and to good purpose. 

Both the Strauss tone poem and the 
Mendelssohn overture received splendid 
interpretations. The latter, which is not 
performed to-day as often as it deserves 
to be, was good to hear once again. 


Casals in Sunday Concert 


With Pablo Casals as soloist the Phil- 
harmonic offered last Sunday the follow- 
ing program of exceptional interest: 


‘“‘Impressions d’ltalie,’’ Charpentier; Con- 
certo in A Minor, Op. 33, for Violoncello and 
Orchestra, Saint-Saéns, Pablo Casals; ‘‘Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Mozart Theme,” Reger; 
Two Sketches for Orchestra, Op. 37a, ‘‘Chant 
Neégre,’’ ‘‘Valse Triste,” A. Walter Kramer; 
Overture, ‘‘Die Fledermaus,” J. Strauss. 


The great ’cellist, in superb form, gave 
a performance of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto 
that earned him an ovation. He delighted 
particularly in the graceful minuet sec- 
tion. And the audience found much to 
please it in the performance of the Char- 
pentier work (which Strauss is said to 
admire immoderately) and the fine Vari- 
ations of Reger. Mr. Stransky—who 
plays them magnificently—did well to re- 
vive them for a Sunday afternoon per- 
formance. This course was suggested by 
MUSICAL AMERICA earlier in the season, 
for the work is of a caliber well adapted 
to the requirements of Sunday music- 
seekers. And withal it constitutes the sin- 
cerest and best thing of its kind Reger 
has done—regardless of what attitude 
one may take in regard to modernized 
treatment of rococo melodies. The fugue 
is undeniably a stunning affair. No less 
enjoyable and in its way fully as appro- 
priate was the ever-fresh “Fledermaus” 
Overture. Needless for the present to 
justify its inclusion in the program with 
the usual citation of von Biillow’s famous 
plea for Strauss waltzes at symphonic 
events! Mr. Stransky played it with 
Viennese swing. 


Kramer’s Orchestral Sketches 


But the most agreeable surprise of the 
concert was afforded by A. Walter Kra- 
mer’s two orchestral sketches. Of this 
popular young American composer’s work 
Philharmonic audiences have already en- 
joyed a taste. Two seasons ago Mr. 
Stransky placed on one of his programs 
Mr. Kramer’s altogether superb orches- 
tral investiture of Grieg’s greatest but 
almost unknown song, “At Mother’s 
Grave.” The two sketches last Sunday 

















were, however, the first specim: 
original orchestral work and 
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_Other critical comments on 
pieces by Mr. Kramer: 


His “Chant Négre’”’ was an inter 
well-scored little piece.—The Time 


They were straightforward, melo 


pieces, well orchestrated and 
pleasing.—The Tribune. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The visit, after an absence of a year, 
of the Minneapolis Orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Emil Oberhoffer, to this 
city, is interesting for many reasons. 

In the first place, can you imagine 
the shock it must have been to the genial 
Emil and his entourage, when, expect- 
ing the entire front page of each morn- 
ing newspaper to be filled with the re- 
port of their coming and their perform- 
ance, they found that several of the big 
dailies had not noticed them at all? 


One, the Sun, dealt with the situation 
in a humorously sarcastic manner, and 
only two, the Times and the Herald, 
were kindly and appreciative. 

As for the Tribune, it must have sent 
the Dog Fight Reporter, for the heading 
of the article was as follows: ‘Minne- 
apolis Men Sing.” Perhaps the gentle- 
man who put the heading on the criti- 
cism did not take the trouble to read 
the article, and let it go at that. 

Here as I have endeavored to tell you 
before, it all depends upon the point of 
view. 

If Mr. Oberhoffer and his organiza- 
tion came to New York with the idea of 
showing us, as the center of things 
musical, what they are doing in the 
Northwest in the way of serious music, 
and if Mr. Oberhoffer also had the idea 
of giving his organization an opportu- 
nity to hear some good music in New 
York, as well as to visit the lobster 
palaces of Broadway, the enterprise is to 
be commended. 

But if Mr. Oberhoffer came with the 
idea of receiving recognition on the 
ground that the Minneapolis Orchestra 
is entitled to rank with the leading sym- 
phonic orchestras of the country, he 
must, by this time, realize that not only 
the ¢ritics, but the musically elect here 
cannot honor his claim. 

However, it may be said on Mr. Ober- 
hoffer’s behalf, that he deserves well of 
music lovers generally. 

He has managed to extract from a 
number of Minneapolis business men 
and from one particular lumberman, suf- 
ficient money to keep his organization 
going. That is to his credit. 

In the next place, his orchestra plays 
better than it did, and is not, to-day, al- 
most drowned out by the brass, as it 
used to be. Indeed, it shows such im- 
provement, that Mr. Oberhoffer deserves 
all due credit and praise. 

* * * 

Henderson in the Sun said: 

“Doubtless there are substantial rea- 
sons why this orchestra should come to 
New York, but these reasons must be 
sought in the Western metropolis.” 

It is certainly creditable to “the West- 
ern metropolis” that it is willing to put 
up money to send Mr. Oberhoffer and 
his orchestra to New York to learn some- 
thing. 

While it is a distinct sign of the mu- 
sical progress of the country that com- 
paratively new communities like that of 
Minneapolis should be interested in sus- 
taining a symphonic orchestra, there is 
an aspect to the situation which has, 
so far, not received consideration—and 
that is, that many of the symphonic or- 
chestras are coming to be looked upon 
by the press and the people of their par- 
ticular cities, like the local baseball 
clubs, that is, Heaven help anybody who 
dares say anything against them. 

Outside of New York this spirit pre- 
vails, and I believe that it is a bar to 
progress. 

What Boston paper would dare sug- 
gest to Dr. Muck and his organization, 





that they are net supernaturally per- 
fect! 

In other cities it is the same story. 
The local press is dominated by the 
natural local pride in its orchestra. The 
result is, the conductor and the orches- 
tra are fed with flapdoodle all the time, 
and it is only when they are out on the 
road that, perhaps, they may learn their 
real names. 

It is the independent attitude of the 
press of New York to its own sym- 
phonic organizations which has done so 
much to keep them up to a high notch 
of efficiency. 

However, with regard to his last visit 
here, Mr. Oberhoffer may console him- 
self. He is doing well. He has hosts of 
friends in his home city and as long as 
the business men and that lumber King 
last out, he is assured of three meals a 
day—and maybe something over. 

His orchestra is proud of him—as it 
has a right to be. The members are 
fond of him, owing to his good nature 
and tact, and so long as he holds to his 
shape, and his tailor does it justice, so 
that he presents to his admirers the 
svelte form which has been the joy of 
all the young ladies who attend his con- 
certs, he can continue to be happy. 

ok * * 


Your sensational account of the 
troubles of the Chicago Opera Company 
has one disadvantage. It may possibly 
give an erroneous idea with regard to 
the American operatic situation to for- 
eign cities, especially in Germany, where 
they will read the matter with glee. 

So far as Cleofonte Campanini, the 
managing director, is concerned, we 
have all heard all kinds of stories, one 
way or another about him as we did of 
his predecessor, Andreas Dippel. Have 
we not heard stories affecting even the 
suave Mr. Coppicus, Signor Gatti’s 
private secretary? 

Such talk is common and reminds me 
of the good bishop, who said: 

“T never believe anything I hear, and 
only half of what I see.” 

As to what the artists get, one way or 
another, what contracts were signed, as 
to scandals about press tickets, such 
matters, I think, may be taken, in the 
first place, cum grano, and, in the next 
place, I don’t think the public is much 
interested. 

My own idea is, that the average oper- 
atic artist is able to take care of him- 
self, or herself, when it comes to the 
pinch. 

Having some experience with the pub- 
lic mind, there is just one point that I 
think it might be well for our good 
friend, Cleofonte, to clear up, and that 
is, with regard to the reduction of the 
chorus girls’ salaries from eighteen dol- 
lars a week to sixteen, as one of the 
means to effect needed economies. 

It reminds me, a good deal of what 
you alluded to in your article, “‘The 
Shame of New York,” in which you told 
how when they sought to offset the mil- 
lions that the city wastes and the mil- 
lions that the city should collect and 
does not, they cut the appropriation for 
municipal music from seventy thousand 
to thirty thousand dollars. 

The cutting of the salaries of the 
chorus girls is something that is likely 
to appeal to the popular imagination as 
crust 

So, as I said, it might be well for 
Cleofonte, for the sake of his own good 
name, to fix the responsibility for that, 
which, while it saved the organization 
but a few hundred dollars, did more to 
give it a bad name than anything else. 

* + * 


In the articles in the various papers 
concerning the extension of the contract 
of Mr. Gatti-Casazza as manager of the 
Metropolitan, there are two references 
which I would like to discuss. 

The one is to the effect that it was 
deemed advisable, by the directors, to 
take this action, so as to offset the vari- 
ous reports and stories, which were cur- 
rent, concerning the possible successor 
to Mr. Gatti-Casazza. 

Some of these references contained 
suggestions to the effect that certain 
intrigues were in progress, which it was 
considered advisable to nip in the bud. 

The other reference was contained in 
an article by a generally well informed 
and clever writer, to whom I have, be- 
fore referred, namely, Max Smith, of 
the New York Press, which was to the 
effect that some critics who are, to-day, 
loud in their praise of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, some years back, when he first 
came over, were just as strong in their 
opposition to him. 

With regard to the idea that there 
were various intrigues going on, with 
a view of displacing Mr. Gatti: I think 
that this is absolutely erroneous. 

There were reasons to believe, some 
time ago, that at the expiration of his 
present contract Mr. Gatti would retire 


and not seek any further extension, sim- 
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ply because he had worked for many 
years and had earned his rest and was 
comparatively well off. 

That, naturally, brought into the field 
a number of persons who, without any 
desire of displacing Mr. Gatti, would 
have liked to succeed him. Among these 
were, unquestionably, Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, now of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany; Henry Russell, formerly the man- 
ager of the Boston Opera Company; 
Antonio Scotti, who has a large num- 
ber of friends, especially in high social 
circles. Then there was a strong cabal 
which believed that Maestro Toscanini 
would have been the ideal man for the 
job. 

All the work that was being done, in 
this direction, for the various candidates, 
by their friends, was based upon the 
idea that Mr. Gatti would not, as I said, 
seek an extension of his contract. 

So far as Scotti is concerned, there is 
no more sincere admirer of Mr. Gatti 
than the great Scarpia, who said, on 
one occasion, publicly, that if it would 
not be misunderstood, he would like to 
furnish the money for a gold tablet to 
be put up to commemorate the service 
to opera in this country of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza. 

No doubt if Mr. Gatti has had the 
idea of retiring, the war in Europe has 
changed his mind, and I presume, if he 
is to remain in this country, he thinks 
he might just as well “stay on the job,” 
and, incidentally, pull in a few more 
shekels, to make his later years even 
more comfortable. 

Now, with regard to what Max Smith 
said—that at the time Mr. Gatti came 
to this country there were a number of 
writers for the press who were antag- 
onistic. I won’t hide my light under a 
bushel. I frankly confess that I was 
one of them. But it was because An- 
dreas Dippel made me and others be- 
lieve that Mr. Gatti’s coming meant 
practically the extinction of German 
opera. 

I will not discuss whether Mr. Dippel 
made these statements in good faith. 


Certainly at the time there was ample 
reason for believing what he said. It 
was known that Mrs. Vanderbilt, who 
was the principal party interested in 
bringing over Maestro Toscanini and 
Mr. Gatti, together with other ladies 
and people of social importance, were 
not friendly to German opera. 

What was not known at the time, but 
has developed later, was that Mr. Gatti 
himself was not merely friendly, but 
appreciative of German opera, and, 
furthermore, that this very appreciation 
of the value of German opera had made 
him many enemies in Milan, when he 
had produced some of the leading Wag 
ner works at the Scala. 

Anyway, the situation was such, at the 
time, that some writers for the press 
took an antagonistic position to Mr. 
Gatti, but it was simply because they 
were sincere in their belief that it was 
to the best interests of opera that no 
one kind of opera should be discriminated 
against, and they would have taken the 
same position, certainly I would, if Ger- 
mans had been in control, and had pro- 
posed to relegate Italian opera to the 
rear. 

They say that the reason Mr. Gatti 
has not given French opera is that it 
would have needed a third company 
which existing business conditions did 
not warrant, in the opinion of the 
directors. 

+ + 


Again the expected did not happen! 
All those who went to the second per- 
formance of Farrar’s “Carmen” were 
disappointed because the anxiously 
awaited “rough-and-tumble’ between 
herself and the chorus girl, as well as 
the biting and scratching of Carus’ did 
not come off. 

Indeed, as W. B. Chase of the Even- 
ing Sun humorously remarked, “it was 
an advance performance of ‘The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.’” 

Whatever criticism may be hurled at 
La Geraldine just now, let us not forget 


[Continued on page 8] 
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one thing—namely, that she is in better 
voice than she has been for a long time, 
and is singing better than I ever re- 
member before. So that her vagaries 
cannot justly be described, as some of 
her detractors have endeavored to do, as 
a desperate resource to sustain her fail- 
ing powers and waning popularity. 

And that is just one of the reasons 
why fault may be found with her— 
namely, that she is talented enough, has 
voice enough, experience enough, is ar- 
tist enough, not to need such things. 

Never forget one thing—it is only 
weakness which may be excused when it 
resorts to meretricious methods to win 
approval or keep in the limelight. 

By the bye—at the time La Geraldine 
made her notable declaration in Chicago, 
to the effect that in this war, her sym- 
pathies were wholly with the Germans, 
it was said that one of the results of 
this declaration would be a largely dimin- 
ished popularity. . 

The crowded houses that have, so far, 
welcomed her—of course, she was sing- 
ing with Caruso—do not seem to have 
borne out the prophecy. 

This is another instance where the 
expected did not happen. 

To the multitude of writers, who, the 
moment you venture a criticism of La 
Geraldine, bombard you with their pro- 
tests, let me say, that if they will go 
back some years, they will find that no 
one has been more appreciative of our 
leading prima donna’s talent than I have 
been, but I have also felt, and still feel, 
that her very prominence, her popular- 
ity, her undoubted artistic equipment, 
make it all the more important that she 
should keep within those bounds which 
are dictated and marked out by good 
taste. And if some of these devotées to 
La Geraldine will read the dailies they 
will find that anything I have written is 
mild compared with what has appeared 
in the New York Sun, New York World, 
New York Globe, New York Herald and 
other papers. 

* * 

In a recent article, Pitts Sanborn, the 
effervescent critic of the New York 
Globe, in reviewing the work of Dr. 
Muck and the Boston Symphony, said: 

“Now, it is probably not for nothing 
that Dr. Muck looks as much like Satan 
as our own city’s cherished Mephisto 
looks like President Eliot, and it takes 
no flight of fancy to conjure the smile 
of diabolic joy that played upon the 
visage of the learned Doctor when he 
abruptly turned upon his past and made 
two programs to rejoice the hearts of 
those who have been detesting Muck the 
program-maker as cordially as_ they 
have been doting on Muck, the con- 
ductor.” 

Now, I am wondering whether dear 
Pitts intended this as a compliment to 
me, or as a compliment to Former Presi- 
dent Eliot. Maybe he intended it as a 
compliment to neither. 

* * * 

Chicago is happy, for it has “put one 
over” on Boston and New York. 

I see by the Chicago papers that the 
denizens of the Windy Eity got an un- 
censored “Faun” at the hands of the 
Diaghileff Russian Ballet. According 
to the Chicago Journal, they got it with 
more of the raw, unadulterated flavor 
than even did New York. 

Now, if there is anything that makes 
Chicago proud, it is that it a a strong- 
er digestion than any other city in 
the world, and cannot he shocked. 

Furthermore, as the review 
Journal says triumphantly: 

“We had the ‘Faun’ unexpurgated, 


in the 


last night! Had it in fact, and with- 
out symbol. Had it in fact and not in 
hint. Had it in a manner prohibitive 


of its description in the news of the 
event.” 

Percy Hammond of the Tribune found 
the performance “insectivorous rather 
than bestial.” 

I think I will refer the phrase to our 
venerated friend, “Jim” Huneker, who 
likes words that you have to look up 
in the dictionary to find out what the 
deuce they mean. I believe the tapir 
devours insects, but what has a tapir 
to do with a Faun? 

Chicago is also proud because, when 
Paderewski was there, at the Audi- 
torium, and told of the horrible condi- 
tion of his home land, before he gave 
his recital, the money he raised was re- 
ported to be twice as much as New 
York supplied on a similar occasion. 

So the Windy City is doubly happy! 
Happy that it cannot be shocked, and 
happy that it can put up more money 
—_ Lea York for a great charity! 

s e a . 


You remember that I told you that 
Walter Damrosch, in announcing, at a 
concert of-the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, that he was going to produce 
Schoenberg’s “Kammersymphonie,” said 
that those who did not like cubist music 
could stay away, but that during its 
performance the doors would be locked. 

Before conducting the work, Mr. Dam- 
rosch got up and said: 

“Our ears suffered incredible torture 
during the first rehearsal. But when 
they became more accustomed to the 
harshness of Schoenberg’s harmonies 
they became more bearable. I have been 
asked to tell why Schoenberg has called 
this noisy work a chamber music com- 
position. It was a mistake, like the 
Scotchman’s idea that Heaven was a 
small room where sixteen bagpipes were 
all playing at the same time and each 
presenting a different tune. Whether 
this work is worth while or not is a mat- 
ter for you to decide. It is the product 
of a trained musician and I am present- 
ing it because it has come into promi- 
nence. It is for you and not for me to 
reject it, if it is found wanting.” 

Thus Walter, with his usual kindness, 
not only submits his audience to tor- 
ture, but kills two birds with one stone, 
for while destroying any possible pleas- 
ureable effect Schoenberg’s symphony 
might have had, he also takes a fling 
at the bagpipe. 

Now, the Scotch bagpipe is an insti- 
tution—in Scotland. And I can assure 
you that it is a splendid instrument when 
you hear it—from a very long distance. 

Still, the bagpipe, combined with some 
good “Scotch’—not adulterated—has 
been known to stir not only the Hie- 
landers and Lowlanders, but peaceable 
folk, to desperate combat. 

One question which was raised by Mr. 
Damrosch’s attitude to this composition 
of Schoenberg’s, was: “Why did he order 
the doors locked?” 

Somebody suggested that it was so 
that the performance could not be in- 
terrupted. 

I venture to suggest that it was so 
that the audience could not get out— 
but that is up to Walter. 


* *” * 


Caruso has a rival—so far as earn- 
ing power is concerned. 

Caruso’s income, you know, has been 
variously placed, including his royalties 
from the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, as being between four and five 
hundred thousand dollars a year. But, 
in this regard, he is not in it with 
Charlie Chaplin, the comedian of the 


“movies,” who has lately signed a cOn-- 


tract which gives him ten thousand dol- 
lars a week, besides a bonus of $150,000. 

These are not fake figures, nor film 
figures, but real figures. 

Chaplin is the hero of the great mass. 

To produce films in which he appears 
means the investment of a couple of mil- 
4ion dollars, including, of course, “his 
bit.” This will give you some idea of 
the vast extent to which this form of 
amusement has already progressed. 

I believe there are no less than twenty- 
five thousand houses of the better class. 
where such films are produced. Now, if 
they pay but a modest price apiece for 
the films in which Chaplin appears, you 
can realize what it means, in the way 
of profit, to the producers. 

However, if Chaplin makes more 
money than Caruso, he has a greater 
reason. Caruso hasn’t got to fall off the 
top of a building, nor be blown up by a 
submarine, nor come out at the wrong 
end of a sewer, nor appear as a tramp, 
nor be kicked by a mule nor have the 
rear of his pants set on fire—which are 
mere incidents in the films in which 
Charlie shines. 

Nor has Caruso yet got to the point 
where he appears as the conductor of 
Sousa’s band, which is what Charlie 
did the other day, and thereby was en- 
abled to turn in some $1,500 to the 
Actors’ Fund—which needs the money. 

Incidentally, let me tell you that 
Charlie’s ambition, at the present time 
—and it has been the ambition of every 
comedian I ever remember or heard of— 
is, to play Hamlet! 

What Shakespeare or Hamlet ever did 
to Charlie that he should have this am- 
bition, is beyond me. But there you 
are! 

“Gossip! Gossip! Gossip!” say you. 

Not a bit of it, my friends. 

The vogue of the comedian in the 
United States is one of the healthiest 
signs of the time. A nation that enjoys 
humor as its main form of recreation 
is in a far healthier mental condition 
than the nation which seeks to refresh 
itself with tragedy. 

People who lead lives of ease and 
monotonous pleasure demand the strong 
stuff of tragedy. People whose lives are 
industrious and serious demand relief 
in the way of comedy, even when the 
comedy is far fetched, or touches on the 
slapstick kind. They go into ecstacies 


of delight when the hero falls from a 
great height into a tub of soapsuds. 
* * 


Writing about theaters reminds me 
that a legal decision has just been ren- 
dered by which the right of the manager 
of a theater is established to bar any- 
one, especially a critic, with whose opin- 
ions as to his productions he has a dif- 
ference. 

The judges hold that except on the 
score of race, color or religion, a man- 
ager can bar anyone, if he chooses, be- 
cause a theater is not a public, but a 
private, enterprise. 

Naturally, all the papers have dis- 
cussed this decision. To me, it is quite 
simple. It shows that there is a great 
gulf between law and common sense! 

There is always humor in such mat- 
ters. In this case it is supplied by the 
fact that, as our decisions are all based 
on precedents, this rticular decision 
was based on an a English decision 
which has become obsolete in England. 
But evidently our judges have not heard 
of it. Maybe they will, when the war 
is over. 

The particular critic in question was 
the critic of the New York Times, whose 
criticisms are known to be, on the whole, 
particularly fair and discriminating, as 
befits a paper that only prints “the news 
that’s fit to print.” 

My own judgment is, that productions, 
whether musical or dramatic, are not 
much affected by what is generally called 
“criticism.” 

It is the pn of the “first night 
audience” that goes further than any- 
thing that is written in the morning 
papers afterward. The one, two or three 
thousand people who are there to see 
and hear, do more to spread the story, 
than do the daily papers the next day, 
so far as affecting the public is con- 
cerned, except there be great unanimity 
on the part of the press with regard to 
either success or failure. 

You’d be surprised, if you ever made 
an investigation, to know what a very 
small percentage of the people who go to 
see and hear performances, read the 
criticism in the papers that they buy. 
And one of the reasons for this is that 
such criticism, while it is often of value, 
while it has its pine, does not meet the 
popular idea, which wants to know, in 
the main, not the viewpoint of the par- 
ticular critic, not as to the merit of the 
performance, as judged by a certain 

.standard, but—“‘Do we want to pay our 
money to see it?”—and that is the point 
which the average critic rarely, if ever, 
considers. 

* * * 

At a concert at the Biltmore for the 
Italian Fund, at which a number of dis- 
tinguished artists, including Caruso, ap- 
peared, Amato sang, for the first time, 
a patriotic, war-like song, entitled, “II 
Giovane Guerriero,” composed by Harry 
G. Burleigh, a negro. 

When an Italian artist of the highest 
distinction sings a patriotic song com- 
posed by a negro—and which he cer- 
tainly would not have done had he not 
thought it had unquestioned merit—and 
when the audience applauds the song to 
the echo, does it not go far to endorse 
the plea being made by your Editor, 
from the public platform, that what we 
want in this country is not “nationalism 
in music,” but “democracy in music?”— 
and that we shall not ask of a composer, 
“What is your color? Where do you 
come from? Where did you study?” 
but “Is your work worthy?” 

* * * 

Ernest Muller is forty-four and a 
musician. Ernest Muller lives in an 
apartment. Over his apartment was a 
family by the name of Angelmeyer, who 
had a charming daughter in the person 
of Miss Gertie. 

Joseph Kilner, a printer of twenty- 
nine, used to visit Miss Gertie, and, as 
is the custom with young people, they 
often sang and danced. 

The noise used to disturb Muller, who 
played not only the violin, but the oboe. 

Muller warned Kilner that his sing- 
ing and dancing disturbed him, and that 
if it was not stopped, there would be 
trouble. 

The singing and dancing continued— 
so Muller shot Kilner. And poor Miss 
Angelmeyer is without a lover and pos- 
sible husband. 

Now, the question arises here as to 
whether a verdict of insanity can save 
Muller, the musician, and whether it 
will be sufficient proof that he is crazy 
to show that he played both the oboe and 
the violin. 

Asks Your 

MEPHISTO. 





Mme. Guilbert Aids French Hospital 


Mme. Yvette Guilbert, assisted by the 
Trio de Lutéce, gave a concert in the 
Forty-fourth Street Theater, New York, 
Feb. 27, for the benefit of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the French Hospital. 





BILTMORE SERIES 
REACHES ITS CLOS! 


Hempel, Galli, de Segurola, Mar 
Warfel and Other Artists 
in Musicale 


After two changes in the alignme 
of artists for the final Hotel Biltmo 
musicale on Feb. 25, the program w: 
finally presented with the following pa 


ticipants: Frieda Hempel, Rosina Ga)! 
Andres de Segurola, Beatrice de H< 
thoir, French diseuse; Mary Warfel, t! 
gifted young harpist, and Giuseppe Bo: 
figlio, Jeanie, with Giuseppe Bambosch. 
and Alessandro Scuri, accompanists. 

Miss Hempel’s rare vocal beauti. 
were set forth in Susanna’s aria fro 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” with a Ge 
man song as an extra; the “Blue Da; 
ube” waltz, with Italian text, and thr: 
numbers in English—“The Song of th 
Nile,” by Courtlandt Palmer, and the o 
English songs, “Phyllis Hath Su 
Charming Graces” and “The Lass wit 
the Delicate Air.” So completely charn 
ing was her delivery of these numbe) 
that one wished her contributions to th 
program had been doubled. One of he: 
interested hearers was another famou 
Metropolitan coloratura, Maria Ba: 
rientos. 

Rosina Galli, assisted by Mr. Bonfigli: 
gave a beautiful exposition of her daint) 
art in old French and Spanish dances 
Mr. de Segurola won much applause wit! 
his polished singing of three songs. Mis; 
Warfel’s playing of a Ballade de Concer! 
by Zamara was so brilliant as to ca! 
forth an encore. Miss de Holthoir deli, 
ered several Bergerettes. K. S.C. 








BAUER IN OPERA CONCERT 


Mabel Garrison and Ruth Townsend Als: 
Heard at Metropolitan 


Harold Bauer appeared at the fifteen! 
Sunday night concert at the Metropolita: 
Opera House on Sunday evening, Feb. 27, 
in a program that aroused marked enthu 
siasm. The other soloists were Mabe! 
Garrison, soprano, and Ruth Townsend, 
the young American contralto whos 
début was made this winter in privat: 
recital at the home of Mrs. William K 
Vanderbilt. Admirers of Paul Althouse, 
tenor, were disappointed at his non-ap 
pearance, an attack of hoarseness pre 
venting him from singing. 

Mr. Bauer played superbly the Schu 
mann Concerto in A Minor, with th: 
orchestra, later giving two solo numbers, 
a Saint-Saéns Etude 4nd the Schubert 
Impromptu in A Flat, besides an addi 
tional offering. 

The Mad Scene from “Lucia” by Mis 
Garrison won repeated recalls, and he 
fresh, sympathetic voice was later heard 
in various songs. Miss Townsend’s voca 
offerings included two arias, the“Amour, 
viens aider” from “Samson et Dalila,’ 
and the “Voce di Donna,” from “La Gio 
conda.” Miss Townsend has a voice of 
much sweetness and her interpretation 
showed that she has been admirab)) 
schooled. She added a French chanson, 
beautifully sung. 

The orchestra was under Richard 
Hageman’s baton, and Willy Tyroler was 
the accompanist. M. S. 








BURKE-CARTALL RECITAL 


Mme. Minna Kaufmann Presents Tw: 
Talented Pupils at Musicale 


Mme. Minna Kaufmann presented tw: 
of her pupils, Betty Burke and Jacquett: 
Cartall, sopranos, in an interesting pro 
gram of songs at her studio in Carnegi: 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 27. Th: 
assisting artists were Marie Mikova, 4 
pianist, who played numbers of Chopin, 
Moszkowski and Dal Young, and Mrs. 
Philip Manson, who gave a reading 0! 
Bjornsen’s “Bergliot” to the accompan! 
ment of Grieg’s music. Mrs. Burke re 
vealed commendable qualities as a color 
atura soprano in the popular “Primavera 
Valse” of Johann Strauss, and sang 
“Elizabeth’s Prayer” from “Tann- 
hauser,” and songs of Cottenet, Wood, 
Nevin and Gilberté in English, with feel- 
ing and style. She was most cordially 
received. Mrs. Cartall appeared in a 
group of songs of Franz, Dvorak and 
R. Strauss, in English numbers of Gil 
berté and La Forge, and in two French 
songs of Carpentier and Hahn. She 
sang with intelligence. Her singing 0! 
“Zueignung” of Strauss was the best in 
the group of German songs, for she sang 
with greater freedom and abandon. With 
Mrs. Burke she sang two duets, Tuscan 
Folk Songs of Luigi Caracciolo, which 
were well liked and won the singers much 
applause. H. B 
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TO FOUND A “BAYREUTH” ON CAROLINA MOUNTAIN 
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-w Music Center to Be Found- 
ed with Vast Auditorium as 
Its Dominating Force—Cho- 
ruses from Neighboring Cities 
to Be United in Festival 
Which Is to Dedicate Structure 


{HARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 24.—The 
( eminent editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
in C. Freund, has been engaged in a 
paganda of widespread interest, the 
laration of our “American Musical 
| dependence,” and his prophecy seems 
out to be realized along a new line and 
a concrete form. The announcement 


made of a project for the establish- 

+ in this State of an American musical 
center, a second Bayreuth. The plans for 
this musical center embrace the erection 
of a gigantic steel, brick and concrete 
auditorium, having a capacity of over 
21,000 persons, including a chorus of over 
i800 singers, with an orchestra of 100. 
This is not a nebulous, uncertain, fan- 
tastical project, but a substantial move- 
ment in which many of the best known 
and most influential men of the nation 
are interested. 

The project is vast and inspiring. 
Think of the possibility of hearing the 
great works of Bach and Mendelssohn, 
Handel and Haydn, Verdi and Rossini, 
presented by a trained chorus of 1800 
voices, to an audience of 20,000, with an 
orchestra of 100, here in our own Amer- 
ica! It is epoch-making. It should mean 
more to our national musical life than 
we can estimate at this time. 

The location of this musical center will 
be in one of the choicest sections of the 
South; one of the garden spots of the 
world, at Black Mountain, N, C., a won- 
derfully interesting locality in the heart 
of the Appalachian Chain, which pro- 
vides an ideal situation. This section, 
within an area of but a few square miles, 
has been for some time the rallying point 
of the religious bodies of nearly a half 
dozen faiths. Presbyterians, Methodists, 
saptists, Episcopalians and Roman Cath- 
olices, representing upward of fifteen 
millions of people, have chosen this spot 
for their summer conventions. The ad- 
vantages of natural scenery, air, climate 
and accessibility have all been considered. 


Accessible Site 


Black Mountain is situated some six- 
teen miles east of Asheville, N. C. The 
Southern Railway system runs its trains 
within less than a mile of the selected 
site. Ample space is at hand for the 
auditorium, for dwellings and the accom- 
modation of visitors. 

The plans, as drawn by Louis H. As- 
bury, architect, of Charlotte, N. C., pro- 
vide for an immense auditorium, occupy- 
ing an area of about three acres. Its 
estimated cost will be $200,000. Provis- 
ion has been made for commodious en- 
trances and exits, ample aisles and seat- 
ing facilities. A thousand square feet of 
room is provided for the orchestra. Seats 
are provided for 1884 singers. An audi- 
ence of approximately 20,000 people will 
be accommodated. Besides the audito- 
rium, there will be, under the same roof, 
ome fifty rooms, to be used for adminis- 
trative purposes, for dressing and coat 
ooms, music rooms, storage and the like. 

Walter Damrosch, the noted American 

mductor, is at the head of the musical 
rrangements, and his advice has been 
enerously given in the arrangement of 
he building. The design of the audi- 

rium, megaphone-shaped, has been his 
iggestion. Not a seat in the auditorium 

ill be without a clear view of the stage 
nd the artists. 

The National Festival Chorus of Amer- 

a, a chartered corporation, formed un- 
er the laws of the State of North Caro- 
‘na, with a capital stock of $250,000, is 
he promoter of the project. A site has 
lready been selected, plans drawn and 
ontracts in readiness for the building 
perations. 


Energetic Management 


The management will be under the di- 
ection of an executive board, of which 
ton. J. C. Pritchard of the U. S. Federal 
ourt, of Asheville, N. C., is president; 
fon. G. W. Hinshaw of Winston-Salem, 
‘. C., vice-president. F. S. Westbrook, 
n energetic and enterprising citizen of 
\sheville, is actively in charge of the 
reliminary arrangements. 

There will be two advisory boards, one 
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Sketch of Proposed Auditorium at Black Mountain, North Carolina. 


of a general nature, and the other a 
purely musical board, to be selected from 
the leading musicians of the nation. The 
general advisory board has been selected 
and the list follows: 


General Advisory Board 


Executive Board.—Hon. J. C. Pritch- 
ard, president, Asheville, N. C.; Hon. 
G. W. Hinshaw, vice-president, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; J. B. Bladds, New Berne, 
N. C.; Thomas Woodroffe, Mount Airy, 
N. C.; H. D. Shutt, Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; Walter Thompson, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; J. Elwood Cox, High Point, N. C. 

Advisory Board.—Thomas F. Ryan, 
New York; Fairfax Harrison, president 
Southern Railway, Velvoir, Va.; Rev. 
Junius M. Horner, Bishop of Asheville, 
N. C.; Bishop John C. Kilgo, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Dr. Calvin B. Waller, Asheville, 
N. C.; Dr. E. A. Alderman, president 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville; 
Dr. E. K. Graham, president University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Dr. Robert Sharp, president Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La.; Dr. W. L. 
Poteat, president Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest, N. C.; Dr. Howard E. 
Rondthaler, president Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Dr. J. I. Foust, 

resident State Normal College, Greens- 

oro, N. C.; Dr. J. Y. Joyner, superinten- 
dent Public Instruction, North Carolina, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Hon. F. M. Simmins, 
U. S. Senator, Washington, D. C.; Hon. 
Locke Craig, Governor of North Caro- 
lina, Raleigh, N. C.; Hon. Josephus Dan- 
ials, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. R. C. Anderson, Montreat, 
N. C.; George W. Watts, Durham, N. C.; 
John C. Calhoun, New York City; S. 
Davies Warfield, president Continental 
Trust Company, Baltimore, Md.; J. S. 
Carr, Durham, N. C.; Dr. Shailer Mat- 
thews, University of Chicago; Phillip 
Hale, Boston; Rev. Johnston Myers, Chi- 
cago; Dr. E. Y. Mullins, president Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky.; Rabbi 
Simons, Washington, D. C.; Dr. J. T. 
Henderson, president Baptist Assembly, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. O. Alexander, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Dr. W. F. Few, presi- 
dent Trinity College, Durham, N. C.; 
Hon. R. I. Manning, Governor of South 
Carolina, Columbia, S. C.; Asa G. Cand- 
ler, Atlanta, Ga.; H. W. Miller, vice- 
president Southern Railway, Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. W. Cannon, capitalist, Concord, 
N. C.; Dr. S. B. Turrentine, president 
Greensboro College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Dr. W. J. Martin, president 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C.; Dr. 
W. F. McMurray, Louisville, Ky.; Fran- 
cis Lynde Stetson, New York City; R. 
Fulton Cutting, New York City; Samuel 
F. Houston, Philadelphia; Dr. George 
Howard, Philadelphia; D. Y. Cooper, 
Henderson, N. C.; Rev. Alfred Duane 
Pell, New York City; Bishop Nelson, 
Bishop of Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga.; Chan- 
cellor David Barrow, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga.; Right Rev. D. J. 
O’Connell, president Art Club of Rich- 
mond, Va.; Clark Howell, Atlanta, Ga.; 
David R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C.; Dr. 
W. M. Riggs, president Clemson College, 
South Carolina; Mr. Gonzales, Columbia, 
S. C.; Thomas W. Loyless, Augusta, Ga.; 











Wade H. Harris, Charlotte, N. C.; E. W. 
Barrett, Birmingham, Ala.; Henry Wat- 
terson, Louisville, Ky.; Frank P. Mooney, 
Memphis, Tenn.; John Stewart Bryan, 
Richmond, Va.; John C. Freund, Editor 
of MusticaAL AMERICA, New York City; 
John H. Caine, Asheville, N. C.; H. C. 
Adler, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Dr. James 
Cannon, Blackstone, Va.; Dr. Harper, 
president Elon College, Elon College, 
N. C.; Dr. Thomas W. Palmer, Ala Girls 
Technical Institute, Montavallo; Judge 
Samuel D. Weakley, Birmingham, Ala. 
To provide for the immediate expenses 
of building, bonds will be issued, to be 
retired later by the issuance of stock 
certificates of the value of $10 each. 
Season tickets will be sold for approxi- 
mately $10 each, entitling the holder to 
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The Architect is Louis H. Asbury of Charlotte, N. C. 


the privileges of all concerts, the income 
from this source to be used in the cur- 
rent expenses of concerts, advertising 
and the like. 

The management proposes to inaug- 
urate its first season in the coming sum- 
mer of 1916, and operations are being 
hastened to that end. It is proposed to 
assemble the chorus for the first festival 
in the principal cities readily accessible, 
the various units of the main chorus to 
be assembled and trained by a choral di- 
rector in each city. Later, special as- 
sistants of Mr. Damrosch will be sent 
to each of such cities further to train the 
various choruses. The combined chorus 
will, shortly before the festival, assemble 
at Black Mountain for general rehearsals. 

JOHN GEORGE HARRIS. 





NEW HAVEN HEARS 
AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Schelling Suite Played by Com- 
poser— Music as Aid to 
Penmanship 





NEW HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 25.—That 
Dr. Horatio Parker, conductor of the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra, had 
selected for his slogan ‘Hear Americans 
First,” was demonstrated emphatically 
Tuesday afternoon at Woolsey Hall when 
the New Haven Symphony gave at its 
fourth concert of the season an all- 
American program. The largest audi- 
ence of the season was present. Ernest 
Schelling, the distinguished pianist, was 
the soloist. The program was: 

Overture, “Prince Hal,’ Smith (conducted 
by the composer); Symphony in F Major, 
Chadwick; Fantastic Suite for Plianoforte 


and Orchestra, Schelling (played by the com- 
poser). 


Mr. Smith conducted his overture in a 
sane and capable manner, the work being 
cordially received. In the Chadwick 
Symphony, although lacking in perfect 
ensemble, the performance was happy 
and thoroughly gratifying. Dr. Parker’s 
conducting was for the most part satis- 
fying. The second and last movements 
were especially well played. 

Mr. Schelling’s Suite proved to be a 
composition that no less a personage than 
Dr. Parker himself considers the work 
of a genius. It found much favor with 
the audience. Mr. Schelling played it in 
a most artistic manner. So insistent was 
the applause that the pianist added a 
Chopin Polonaise. 

An experiment was tritd at the Board- 
man Evening High School Monday even- 
ing, which proves that music is a great 
asset toward success in correct penman- 
ship. It was introduced by Mary Cas- 
sidy, teacher of penmanship in the High 
School. The method is the practice of 
writing to the rhythm of music, supplied 
by the school orchestra. Miss Cassidy 
has been using since last November this 
new method of teaching writing exercises 
and has found it particularly successful. 


Writing to music is said to give the pu- 
pils rhythmic motion in their writing, 
accommodating the muscles of the hand 
to uniformity of action so that uniform- 
ity of space and coloring is the result. 

Arthur Whiting’s fifth exposition of 
classical and modern music drew a large 
gathering Monday evening in Lampson 
Lyceum. Mr. Whiting had the assistance 
of Julia Heinrich, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Horatio 
Connell, bass. The program contained 
songs and pianoforte music of Schubert, 
and was of most artistic excellence. 

The locai High School Musical Club 
gave the cantata, “The Crusaders,” be- 
fore a large and appreciative audience 
in the High School Auditorium Wednes- 
day evening. 

The organ recital by Prof. Harry B. 
Jepson, university organist at Yale, on 
Sunday afternoon proved a treat for 
lovers of organ music. Mr. Jepson 
played his own “L’Heure Exquise.” 

Freda Mendel, soprano, gave a song 
recital in the ball room of the Hotel 
Taft last evening before a fair sized 
and enthusiastic audience. She was as- 
sisted by Frederick Wells, baritone, 
teacher of Miss Mendel, and Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, the composer-pianist. 





Auditorium Too Small for. Josef Hof- 
mann’s Norfolk (Conn.) Recital 


NORFOLK, CONN., Feb. 16.—Josef Hof- 
mann’s appearance here yesterday after- 
noon packed the Old White Church with 
eager music-lovers, who journeyed from 
outlying sections to hear this superb 
artist in recital. He justified the high- 
est hopes held forth, playing splendidly 
Beethoven’s Op. 57, four old Dutch 
songs (arranged by the recitalist), num- 
bers by Chopin and the Strauss-Godowsky 
“Fledermaus” waltz. Hundreds of ap- 
plicants had to be turned away. 


Calls It “Her Bible” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclose subscription. Enjoy every 
number. My niece says, “It is my Bible.” 
Long life to Mr. Freund and Mephisto. 
Very truly, 
M. ANNA JONES, 
Greensboro College for Women. 
Greensboro, N. C., Feb. 22, 1916. 
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THE CONSUMMATE ARTIST 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


BARITONE 


IN THE PRESENCE. OF SUCH ART AS SEAGLE’S, THE CONNOISSEUR IS SAT- 
ISFIED. HIS IS ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST VALUED POSSESSIONS— 
A VOICE OF THE HIGHEST ORDER 


OOO0000 


AT HIS RECENT 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Prominent Critics Were Present to Do Him Honor. Their Opinions Follow: 


A SINGER WHO DELIGHTS 


W. J. Henderson, in N. Y. Sun: “Oscar Seagle, a baritone, who has been heard often with much 


pleasure, gave a song recital yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. His programme was one of inter- 
estand charm. . . . Mr. Seagle is a singer who delights by reason of his nice appreciation of the 


qualities of style.” 


HEADJAND SHOULDERS ABOVE THE CROWD 


H. E. Krehbiel, in N. Y. Tribune: “Oscar Seagle is one of the ablest singers of songs now before 
the public. In voice, in style, in intelligence, he rises head and shoulders above the crowd of concert 
aspirants who throng to our city in the cold months. Those who were fortunate enough to hear him 
yesterday give the old French group of songs, especially the delightful ‘Chanson a boire’ and ‘Chanson 
a manger, heard singing of ahighorder. Mr. Seagle gave them witha marvellous variety of tone color, 
a wealth of shading, an impeccable taste.” 





A VIRTUOSO COMMAND OF BEL CANTO 


Max Smith, in N. Y. Press: ‘Mr. Seagle’s voice in itself is an unusual and beautiful instrument. 
Its range is extraordinary; its quality clean, wholesome, clear. But more still than the singer’s gifts 
does the listener admire his method of using the powers nature has placed so generously at his dis- 
posal. Of the technics of bel canto Seagle has a virtuoso command. 


RECALLS DE RESZKE’S VOICE OF GOLD 


W. B. Chase, in Evening Sun: “When aman can recall Jean de Reszke’s voice of gold to a New 
York house as Oscar Seagle did at times in his Carnegie Hall Recital yesterday afternoon, there’s a 
reason for much of the applause given to this American pupil of the great predecessor of Caruso. 
Seagle is no tenor, but a high baritone.” 





DELIGHTED ALL WHO HEARD HIM 
Charles Henry Meltzer, in N. Y. American: ‘As ever, Mr. Seagle delighted all who heard him by 
the beauty of his phrasing, the delicacy of his shadings, and the quality of his voice. He is one of the 
best artists in the concert field.” 





PRESS REPRESENTATIVE—JANET PRIBST 


MANAGEMENT: FLORENCE L. PEASE, 1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
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GEORGES ENESCO: THE MUSICIAN AND THE MAN- 
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personal Recollections of the Rou- 
manian Violinist and Composer 
whose Work is One of the 
Glories of Present-day Mu- 
sical Paris—His Remarkable 
Memory as a Pianist 
By MINNIE TRACEY 


f was MusIcAL AMERICA, always 
| watching for the advent of individ- 

ity in music or the birth of new mu- 

11 genius, which first opened its pages, 
«me five years ago, to my sketch of 
Jean Sibelius, after my Scandinavian 
concert tours, which had made me an 
epthusiastic admirer of his compositions, 
and proud to be known as one of the 
first interpreters of his remarkably 
poetic lieder on the Continent. At that 
time the name of Sibelius was little 
known outside of Scandinavia, and had 
just begun to be seen on programs in 


Berlin, through the personal friendship 
and admiration of the great pianist, 
Busoni, who did so much to give an 
opening to young geniuses or budding 
composers, in the orchestral concerts he 


directed in Berlin. And it is MUSICAL 
AMERICA, which now opens its columns 
to some of my souvenirs of that other 
genius, the Roumanian, Georges Enesco. 
First, I want my readers to see Enesco, 
the man. Let me, then, draw a word 
picture of him, as I know him and have 
seen him for years, on his constantly 
upward path to fame and budding glory, 
a path opened to him by his own talent, 
perseverence and constant work, un- 
aided by any advertising of himself or 
individual influential connections. 
Enesco stands, tall and powerful, 
above the average height of men, broad- 
shouldered and supple of body, crowned 
with a beautifully formed head, and noble 
face, lit by deeply expressive brown 
eyes, luminous and brilliant in conversa- 
tion when some thought or word awak- 
ens and holds his interest; far away, 
indifferent, slumberous, half-closed, when 
people or things do not interest him. 
He has a strange faculty of detaching 
himself completely from uninteresting 
people or surroundings, and letting his 
fancy float to some higher sphere of 
purer ideality. A wonderfully abundant 
mass of black hair crowns this splendid 
head, with its strange eyes, and poetical, 
half sensual mouth, and clear-cut cameo- 
like features—the head of a young 
genius, not unlike the younger Bee- 
thoven. His advent in the most crowded 
hall seems to attract all eyes like a lode- 
stone, although the owner of the fine 
mind hidden behind this powerful brow 
passes quietly on, often absorbed in his 
thoughts, and all unconscious of any in- 
terest his presence may have awakened. 


A True Friend 


\s a friend, none truer or better could 
found. He is always ready to admire 
the talent of a fellow artist or com- 
poser, or lend a helping hand to one less 
fortunate than himself, and his door is 
never shut to one asking advice or aid. 
Simple in his taste, his apartment in the 
Rue de Clichy is comfortable, but severe, 
that of a lonely man absorbed in his 
rk, and his compositions, his studies 
d his lessons. For he is a master pro- 
essor of his beloved instrument, the 
olin, and to have assisted at some of 
s lessons, as has often been my good 
rtune, is a revelation of which a real 
sson means—not “technique” alone, but 
rough that the birth of the inner 
etry buried in the intricacies of every 
eat composition. 
Enesco’s musical memory is fabulous; 
a pianist, his gifts are almost as great 














Georges Enesco, the Famous Roumanian Composer 


as on the violin and I have heard him 
accompany from memory the Brahms, 
Beethoven, Mozart and Max Bruch con- 
certos for the violin for some fellow art- 
ist or pupil, and whole acts falling from 
his finger-tips from “Parsifal,” “Tris- 
tan” or the “Meistersinger,” have held 
under their charm, almost breathless, 
small gatherings of those who deeply 
love music. 

I have now in memory a vivid picture 
of Enesco at the grand piano in my 
salon in Paris, with his strong profile 
outlined against a silken curtain, sun- 
filtered, playing the Grail music of 
“Parsifal” so divinely, that it almost 
seemed supernatural to his breathless 
listeners. Or I have heard his reading 
for the first time the manuscript of the 
beautiful Fifth Sonata of the Swedish 
composer, Emile Sjogren, for it was | 
who had the great pleasure of making 
these two great men known to each other 
in Paris. Sjégren had dedicated this 
sonata to Georges Enesco. Both Sjogren 
and the Hungarian composer, Emanuel 
Moor, met Enesco at my home in Paris, 
and Enesco read with Moor his last Vio- 
lin Concerto. Enesco seemed afterward 
to take more pleasure in playing the deli- 
cate and poetical composition of the 
Swede, Sjogren, than the stronger and 
more strenuous work of Moor. 


Genius for the Violin 


Enesco’s genius makes the violin, his 
chosen instrument, a wonderful medium 
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for his musical personality. His tone is 
rich and deep, vibrant and delicate, his 
technique splendid. His reading of the 
old masters, Mozart, Vitali, etc., is ex- 
quisitely delicate, while into the moderns 
he puts a personal fire and flame that 
seems to throb through their intricacies 
with powerful firelight. 

I have heard Enesco lead the Lam- 
oureux Orchestra in Paris, giving such 
an interpretation of music from Bee- 
thoven to Richard Strauss, as few but 
the greatest masters of orchestral leader- 
ship could give. The instruments seem 
to scintillate under some magic inner fire 
dropped from the motion of his baton, 
and he directs all great masters as well 
as his own compositions. 

But Enesco’s compositions are now be- 
coming widely known, discussed as well 
as admired in America, and for me, with 
Enesco, the violin is only a present means 
of musical expression, for the greater 
Enesco, the coming orchestral leader and 
splendid composer, and I have often told 


him so. This has sometimes almost 
made him angry with me, as he an- 
swered, “But, dear friend, the violin is 
my very own instrument—more than 
aught else.” In this, dear Enesco, must 
I differ with you! 

The first proof of Enesco’s fine char- 
acter is the friendship and admiration 
he has awakened among all the great 
virtuosi of to-day, and nothing could be 
more amusing and interesting than to 
see and hear a friendly discussion be- 
tween Enesco and Jacques Thibaut at 
a luncheon table, each criticising the 
other’s interpretation of a Mozart con- 
certo, ending with the exclamation of 
the violinist, Thibaut, “Tout de méme, 
mon vieux, vous étiez tout simplément 
épatant!” (“All the same, old fellow, 
you were simply splendid.”’) 


Before Fame Came 


To end this inadequate pen sketch of 
Enesco, I would like to add two short 
personal incidents to show Enesco, the 
man, before he became so famous, and 
while he was living sparingly on the 
purse given him by Roumania’s lovely 
poet-queen, Elizabeth (“Carmen Sylva’). 
To her Enesco has always given the 
deepest devotion and grdtitude, as she 
first discovered his genius and sent him 
to Paris to study with Marsick at the 
Paris Conservatory of Music. Enesco 
was often heard in private musicales in 
Paris, appearing for a modest fee, and 
I had the great pleasure of securing 
him an engagement to play in the same 
soirée in which I sang, at the house of 
a famous surgeon of Paris, an art 
patron and himself a composer in his mo- 
ments of leisure. This was Dr. Gustave 
Richelot. Enesco’s success was so great 
that each season following he played at 
Dr. Richelot’s soirées and does so still. 
Although his fee is now six times what 
he then asked, he has never been willing 
to accept one cent more, as he says, 
“For my friends my price does not in- 
crease with my fame.” 


How He Remembered a Friend 


Four years ago I sang at the Wagner 
Festival in Buda-Pesth, and while there 
received a telegram from an impresario 
in Bucharest asking me to go there for 
a concert. But the fee was inacceptable 
and I telegraphed my price and said I 
would postpone my return to Paris, 
awaiting his decision. No answer coming, 
I left for Paris, and on my arrival at 
my home there I found a telegram for- 
warded from Buda-Pesth accepting my 
conditions for the Bucharest Festival, 
too late, alas, to go there. I put the tele- 
gram away with my other business pa- 
pers, with a sigh of deep regret, as I 
had always wanted to sing in Bucharest. 
In the spring of the same year, at a 
luncheon party given for me on the 
Champs Elysées in Paris, I met Mr. 
Dall’Orso, the Chamberlain of Queen 
Elizabeth of Roumania, a good friend of 
mine, who greeted me with the exclama- 
tion, “You goose, for a clever woman, 
why, in Heaven’s name, didn’t you come 
and sing in Bucharest, when Enesco 
wanted you. You would have appeared 
not in one, but four concerts with or- 
chestra directed by him before the Queen, 
the court and all Bucharest, and when 
Enesco heard the impresario could not 
afford your fee, he guaranteed the sur- 
plus out of his own pocket, in remem- 
brance of what you had done to help him 
in-Paris a few years ago.” 

I had met Enesco constantly in all 
those months, but no word of his had 
ever allowed me even to divine this 
charming act of a fine man, as well as 
a noble soul truly worthy of the name— 
Great Artist! 
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‘TRIUMPH OF 


ALICE NIELSEN 


AS STAR 


in opera on the Pacific Coast. Her artistic representations in “Boheme,” “Rigo- 
letto,” ““Tales of Hoffmann,” and “Secret of Suzanne” hailed by critics as climax 
of season—Scores again in Concert in Boston after a record trip across continent. 


San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 6, 1916 
Miss Nielsen’s Singing is 
Climax in Grand Opera 





Excellence of Her Art Shown in Performance of ‘“‘La Boheme,”’ the Role Being 
Well Suited to Her Voice and Histrionic Abilities 


By WALTER ANTHONY 


Accident, mishap and circumstance 
have helped to make the repertory of 
the Scala Grand Opera Company like 
a plot. The climax was reached yester- 
day. If the rains had not flooded the 
world, the climax would have been 
placed in the performance of last Mon- 
day night when Alice Nielsen was billed 
to appear as Mimi in Puccini’s “La Bo- 
héme.” But she did not appear for the 
excellent reason that she couldn’t, since 
even a prima donna cannot transcend 
with her art the law which provides 
that a body cannot occupy two plazes at 
the same time. Miss Nielsen, I mean, 
couldn’t be marooned by a flood three 
hundred miles from here when the 
southern part of the State suddenly 
went “wet,” and sing at the Cort in Mimi 
at the same time. So Rosina Zotti sang 
the réle last Monday night while Miss 
Nielsen had to wait until yesterday af- 
ternoon to show her home town how ex- 
cellent was her seamstress in Puccini’s 
musical adjustment of Murger’s story. 


Climax of Week 


It was indeed a beautiful presentment 
of the réle yesterday and the perform- 
ance was truly the climax of the week’s 
opera music. All the other members of 
the company sang better than they did 
on the opening night last Monday. The 
tenor was exquisitely lyrical and little 
Musetta sang like a lark. Everybody 
seemed to be the better for the presence 
on the stage of Miss Nielsen, whose vo- 
calism topped theirs for expressiveness 
and purity. 

There is this much in common be- 
tween “Carmen” and “La Boheme.” If 
the star sings badly, the opera may still 
be a success if only she acts well, or, 
conversely, if Carmen or Mimi is a poor 
actress, but a good singer, she may still 
carry her réle to your heart as a melody. 
There are rare occasions, however, when 
she who sings well acts well; when the 
vocalism of the rdéle is cared for by a 
sympathetic throat and the histrionics 
are conserved by a sympathetic heart. 
In such cases Mimi becomes adorable— 
as yesterday she was. 


Shows Histrionic Skill 


Miss Nielsen’s deportment as Mimi 
made one regret that a Belasco had 
not set her stage, so worthy was her 
histrionic skill of all the aids of prop- 
erty and scenery. A dainty, gentle and 
quaint manner invested her performance 
from the moment when she entered the 
apartments of the bohemians until she 
completed the brief period of her happi- 
ness. One would have thought, in the 
second act, that Mimi had indeed never 
enjoyed an evening of merriment. Her 
eyes sparkled in wide-eyed surprise: 
there was a demure coquetry in her 
pretty ways and a charming grace which 
was at times as modest as Mimi and at 
times instinct with shamefaced and un- 
wonted abandon. 

With such a picturesque presentation 
of Mimi, it would almost seem unneces- 
sary for the artist to sing, but. the 
greatest element of the presentation yes- 
terday afternoon was its vocal beauty. 
The least important phrase imposed on 
Puccini’s orchestration was sung by Miss 
Nielsen with an abiding sense of form, 
proportion and color. The arias were 
pointed with passion or pathos, accord- 
ing to the text, and the applause was 
never so strong as to lure her out of 
her character, thus rendering her per- 
formance a contrast in its sinceritv 
against the eagerness with which her 
fellows on the stage acknowledged with 
hand on heart and many low bows. their 


approval of the audience’s favorable 
judgments with yespect to them. 

have written over-long about Miss 
Nielsen’s Mimi because it is a work of 
art from any angle with which you 
choose to regard it. It is a refreshing 
performance, too beautiful for my pow- 
ers of description, and I do not hesitate 
to suggest that you go on Monday night. 


«If yow do not like it, tell me so, and I'll 


pay for the tickéts..myself—that is, I 
wih, if you can urge a valid objection 
and leave the right to judge t6 musi- 
cians. io 

The Bulletin, San Francisco, Feb. 

» 7, 1916 
7 By Ernest J. Hopkins 

There are Mimts and Mimis, but of all 


‘Mimis I should suppose Alice Nielsen to 


be among the best. Her characteriza- 
tion is sincere, and her singing of the 
role is extraordinarily sweet. 

The Cort Theater on Saturday after- 
noon was filled with an audience that 
overflowed the seating capacity and par- 
tially filled ‘the standing-room space. 
They had come to hear “La Bohéme” 
sung as it had not been sung on the 
previous Monday night, when Miss Niel- 
sen was storm-bound in the south. 

It seemed a different opera. Every- 
body, including the orchestra, went at 
the work with the vim that brings suc- 
cess. 

The first-act duet, and the\duet and 
quartet of the third act, would have 
been repeated had Conductor Guerreri 
permitted. Both were excellently..sung. 
Miss Nielsen’s clear voice, with the 
velvety finish, rang delightfully in the 
poignant Puccini phrases, and there was 
an occasional deeper note as well. though 
the réle has not many chances for emo- 
tional depth. The death-scene, in which 
a great many stars over-act, was given 
with fine simplicity. Indeed, all Miss 
Nielsen’s work is very straightforward, 


Oakland Tribune, Feb. 17, 1916 

Of Alice Nielsen as Suzanne there is 
much to say, and all the saying is de- 
lightful. Miss Nielsen might justifiably 
have been spoken of first. But this she 
herself would not ask. She made herself 
last night the perfect instrument of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s speaking, the most per- 
fect instrument in the orchestra, one 
might almost say. She was content to 
be the means through which the creator 
of this music might have his say, and in 
so subordinating herself, she attained 
the highest point in the art of song. 

Miss Nielsen and “Su-~anne” were one- 
half the glorv of a wonderful evening. 


Boston Herald. Feb. 25, 1916 


There was a crowded house, even the 
choir loft being used for the overflow. 
The reception to Miss Nielsen was gen- 
uine and hearty. Her program was 
nicely varied and consistent with the 
thought in mind of a popular concert, 
for there was the sentimental song. the 
folk song, the humorous vein and the 
florid oneratic arta. 

Notwithstanding the tiresome journey 
of a week across the continent, the 
singer was in excellent voice. Her pe- 
culiarly liquid tones were often enchant- 
ing; nor was she less the interpreter 
than the singer: there was always con- 
veved the thought hehind the music, 
understandinely, intelligently. The pur- 
itv of the unner tones did not lose in 
value with the soaring of the singer. 
There was color and always vitality 
without laborious endeavor. It is a 
pleasure to recall the hauntine puritv 
of her “Ave Maria.” and the beautiful 
simnlicity of the “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer ’ 





San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 3, 1916 


“Rigoletto” is Splendidly 
Rendered 





Triumph Scored by Alice Nielsen 


Homecoming of Singer Success 





By WALTER ANTHONY 


The opera season at the Cort came to 
blossom last night. It was what we re- 
porters dearly love to describe as a gala 
event. The house was full and that 
pleased the management, so the “front 
of the house” was smiling with a grin 
as wide as the ample portals of the Cort. 
The audience was pleased and made its 
presence felt by much prodigality in 
applause, the center of most of which 
was Alice Nielsen as Gilda. 


Miss Nielsen was a delightful Gilda 
and her homecoming was a great suc- 
cess. It was possible for the little lady 
who has sung Gilda and other distressed 
females of Latin librettos at the Metro- 
politan, with the Boston and Chicago 
grand opera companies and elsewhere 
in the realm of bigger opera, to make 
good in her home town from whence she 
emerged in comic opera. 


We of the West like to remember 
humble beginnings and to impose their 
recollection on our Warfields, our Niel- 
sens, our Belascos, our Tully’s and all 
the rest of the goodly army that has 
made conquests abroad. So Miss Niel- 
sen will pardon the glow of pride that 
suffused us last night when the prima 
donna out of the Wigwam put to blush 
the Latin singers to the manner born, 
and so to say, beat them at their own 
difficult, yet beautiful, game. 


There is something sturdy about the 
art of Alice Nielsen. It is Anglo-Saxon 
in its devotion and steadfastness. But 
it is not angular nor blunt nor unsympa- 
thetic. It is secure. She sings with a 
refreshing sense of pitch. 


Sings with Feeling 


Not the most remote figuration of the 
“Caro Nome” aria found her wanting 
in the niceties of intonation, and not a 
tone but what was freighted with feel- 
ing. 

The spirit of the musician brooded 
over everything she did, and that is 
rare indeed in Italian opera, where 
usually only vocalists are found. Her 
coloratura effects were negotiated flu- 
ently, though in the embroideries of 
melody she evidently takes less pleasure 
than in the melody itself. One of the 
most beautiful episodes of the opera was 
that in which Miss Nielsen as Gilda 
greeted her father. “Quanto Affeto”’ 
was sung with dear expressiveness. 


Sincerity Delights 


In short, in Miss Nielsen’s treatment 
of the réle there shone more of that 
sincerity which is an attribute of the 
great Verdi, than I remember to have 
ever observed before, and I think she 
measured closer to the ideal of the rdéle 
that Verdi conjured, than any prima 
donna we have heard. Nearly always 
the réle is lost in roulades. Last night 
it was rescued and made vocal and 
valid. 


San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 8, 
1916 


It was with pleasure that last night’s 
audience heard the honored Puccini 
work, and Alice Nielsen sang and played 
Mimi with an appeal that must have 
left its mark on the most unimpression- 
able. 


San Francisco Call and Post, Feb. 
3, 1916 


We welcomed Alice Nielsen as Gilda, 
and she was adorable as the jester’s be- 
loved and beautiful daughter. She sang 
with all the charm of youth, and her 
“Caro Nome” was most enthusiastically 
received. I shall never forget the de- 
lightful picture she made as she climbed 
the stairs with a light to watch her de- 
parting lover. 


San Francisco Town Talk, Feb. 12, 
1916 


Another songstress whom I heard 
Monday evening was our own Alice Niel- 
sen. She was Mimi, an ideal Murger 
Mimi and a Puccini Mimi too. It is a 
pleasure to find that this ambitious 
singer who gave up the position of the 
leading American light opera prima don- 
na when she could have commanded her 
own terms continues to enjoy success in 
the field to which her genuine love for 
music guided her. 


Boston Post, Feb. 25, 1916 


Alice Nielsen, who had arrived in 
Boston from San Francisco in the after 
noon, gave a concert, assisted by Em- 
manuel Ondricek, violinist, last night, in 
Tremont Temple. Miss Nielsen seemed 
to be in excellent voice, and excelled 
equally in simple folk-songs, in operatic 
selections and in classic songs by such 
composers as Brahms and Duparce. She 
sang songs by Branscombe, Kreisler, H 
Ware, I. Hale, Woodman, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Puccini, Gounod and others. In 
all of these numbers Miss Nielsen dis- 
played her beauty of tone and her talent 
as an interpreter, to the great pleastire 
of her audience. It is not often that one 
singer can develop such versatility of 
style, a love for music of so many dif- 
ferent kinds, and incidentally, such a 
faithful and enthusiastic following. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC FOR FIVE CENTS 


And Excellently Given in a Munich Series—A Revival of “Don Pasquale’’ at the Hoftheater, 
with High Honors Going to Marie Ivogiin and Others of the Company—Composer of 
‘Mona Lisa’”” Announces His Views of Present-Day Musical Tendencies 























Munich, Jan. 16, 1916. 


. MANY years ago I attended a Satur- 
Vi day “Pop” at St. James Hall in 
ondon. The leader of the quartet was 
‘sef Joachim, the hall was packed, and 
more reverentially attentive audience 
uld not have been brought together 


nywhere. 

I was reminded of this on a recent 
sunday morning as I was leaving the 
Volkstheater, where what I would call 

popular Mozart-Schubert service had 
een held. The shabby theater contains 

-hout 1200 seats, every one of which was 
ccupied and at least 200 persons were 
standing. The program, or rather one 
should write “vortragsfolge,” for the 
former term being of foreign origin is 
here no longer used, comprised: Schu- 
ert, “Forellen” Quintet, tive songs for 
tenor (Herr Erb of the Munich Opera), 
‘ive songs for baritone (Herr Kraus of 
the Hanover Opera), and Mozart’s Quin- 
tet for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and 
bassoon. The prices for admission and 
seats were from five to twenty-six cents. 
A seat in the sixth row of the orchestra 
cost me nineteen cents. 

While these concerts are popular as 
far as cost is concerned, no concession 
whatever is made to what in America 
would be described as “popular taste.” 
Thus on the following Sunday Schumann 
and Brahms were the composers, and the 
program consisted of Brahms’s “Love 
Song” Waltzes, Schumann’s Quintet, 
Op. 44, and “Fairy Tales,” for piano, 
clarinet and viola. Usually the instru- 
mentalists are chosen from the orchestra 
of the Opera, the pianist always being 
Michael Raucheisen, a gifted young mu- 
sician, who originated these affairs, and 
selects the works to be performed. 

The financial success of these admir- 
able folk-concerts depends entirely upon 
the box-office receipts. There is no guar- 
antee fund and apparently backers like 
Carnegie or Flagler are not at all needed. 

* * * 

When you have been an opera-goer 
for half a century—man and boy—sur- 
prises are not things that can reason- 
ably be expected to happen very often. 
When they do come along their infre- 
quency renders them all the more agree- 
able. One night last week I heard “‘Don 
Pasquale” at the Hoftheater, and the 
lightness, grace and fluency with which 
the German singers interpreted Doni- 
zetti’s sparkling opera buffa afforded me 
a pleasure as unexpected as it was real. 
In the cast were Marie Ivogiin (Norina), 
Brodersen (Dr. Malatesta), Erb (Ern- 
esto), and Geis (Pasquale). How these 
artists deftly caught the spirit of the es- 
entially Italian music speaks volumes 
for the thoroughness with which a good 
many Teutonic singers are nowadays 
trained in the art of bel canto. They 
enjoyed the advantage of being able to 
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use a version of the original libretto 
made a few years before his death by 
the poet and humorist, Otto Julius Bier- 
baum, who succeeded in retaining not a 
little of its wit and sprightliness. They 
had, moreover, another advantage, which 





Marie Ivogiin, Soprano of the Munich 
Hoftheater, Who Has Gained a High 
Place in a Short Time 


consisted in the genuine brio, imparted 
to the playing of the orchestra by Otto 
Hess, who learned how to conduct italian 
operas in that best of all schools, the 
Scala at Milan. 

The little Fraiilein Ivogiin really de- 
serves a chapter all to herself. Two or 
three years ago Bruno Walter heard her 
in Vienna, where she was an advanced 
pupil of an opera school. Immediately 
engaged, her jump from the teacher’s 
class to one of the leading opera houses 
in Germany was effected with astonish- 
ing ease. Her voice is a light soprano 
of lovely quality and great range, and 
there seems to be no limit to the virtu- 
osity of her coloratura singing. She also 
seems to be that rare thing among vocal- 
ists, a born musician, for I have heard 
her sing the part of Hannah in Haydn’s 
“Seasons” without a score. Besides all 
this, die Kleine Ivogiin, who would have 
made a capital partner for Bonci, acted 
even at her début as if she had done 
nothing else all her life. As she is only 
twenty-two or three, it is to be hoped 
that Gatti-Casazza will not cast his cov- 
etous eyes upon her for some years to 
come. 

*» * * 

While Uncle Sam’s blessed country is 
not regarded by Germans with excessive 
affection these days, the American artists 
have no reason to complain of the treat- 
ment accorded to them either on the nart 
of the public or the critics. When Maud 
Fay bade farewell a fortnight ago to 
Munich, her admirers gathered in great 
force, and her Carmen, sung on this oc- 
casion for the first time, brought her 
at least a dozen recalls in the course of 
the evening. Similarly, Edwin Hughes 
has played with his usual success, not 
only in Munich where he is so favorably 
known, but also in other cities. His ap- 
pearance in Niirnberg on Jan. 11, with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, earned him 
some highly flattering appreciations 
from the critics of that very musical 
city. Next month Mr. Hughes will give 
a concert in Berlin. 

* * @ 

Judging by reports from various cities, 
the opera houses throughout the Empire 
as well as in Austria are enjoying an 
unusual degree of prosperity. In many 


of them the salaries of the artists have 
already been restored to ante bellum 
rates. This morning I tried to pur- 
chase, an hour after the sale had begun, 
tickets for a performance to take place 
a week ahead. The three galleries were 
already sold out, and only a few of the 
more expensive seats were to be had. 
And it was not a Wagner opera either 
which I wished to hear. On the contrary, 
it was that very old work of Lortzing’s, 
“Undine.” 
* * + 

Max von Schillings, the composer of 
“Mona Lisa” and general director of the 
Stuttgart opera, was recently interviewed 
for a Vienna journal, and some of his 
views will, I think, interest the readers 
of this newspaper. 

“Your question,” he began, “as to 
what I think of modern music, embodies 
a request for self-criticism with which 
I gladly comply. I can’ only say that 
to-day, after twenty years’ work as a 
musician, I must consider myself as be- 
longing to a generation no longer in 
touch with the latest tendency in music. 
At least not with certain tendencies that 
have provoked attention. I en- 
deavor, however, to remain in contact 
as much as possible with whatever is 
modern, and am fortunate in being by 
nature disinclined to bind myself to any 
particular theory, or to be quick to dis- 
regard anything with which I am not 
inherently in sympathy. I try to under- 
stand everything, and as the manager of 
a theater it is my duty to give the pub- 
lic whatever may interest it, even if I 
am not strongly in sympathy with it. 
One easily runs into the danger of get- 
ting old and to belong to those of whom 
Hans Sachs said, ‘that they reject the 
things which they do not comprehend.’ 

“Certainly: I now think myself suffi- 
ciently mature to be able to have my 
own opinion concerning the music of our 
time. It has become clearly apparent to 
me that the young men have fallen into 
grotesque exaggeration in the way of ex- 
pression and of technique, which could 
not and cannot bear fruit. The path to 
simplicity is again becoming clear, and 
once more we are reminded that mastery 
in all arts consists in clarity, and in ex- 
pressing everything clearly without any 


affectation. But I do not wish to preach 
reaction or asceticism, or to attempt to 
force a return as far as the power of 
expression in music is concerned to by- 
gone epochs. We are the children of our 
age, an age exhibiting a delicately veined 
nervous surface, and for our complex 
feelings and sensations we must have 
adequate means of expression in art.” 

In answer to the question as to 
whether he was a believer in reaction, 
Schillings exclaimed: “Oh, not at all! 
Not reaction, but a reasonable union of 
all gifts I regard as an aim, and I am 
very glad that my endeavors to attain 
that aim in the score of ‘Mona Lisa’ 
have met with recognition.” 

“Not all the great musicians of the 
present day agree with you,” said the 
reporter. 

Reflecting for a moment, Schillings re- 
plied: “I think I may even now reveal 
the fact that the leader among modern 
tone-poets, Richard Strauss, is pursuing 
similar aims in his new opera. 

“A certain school of music of the day 
finds in me, unfortunately, an entire in- 
ability of comprehension. It may be 
classified with futuristic painting. To 
hear with the ears of the adherents of 
this school is for me impossible, notwith- 
standing honest attempts and absorbing 
endeavors to find out what they have in 
view. The human ear is developing 
itself most astonishingly. What our 
parents found in Wagner to be unin- 
telligible noise is to-day universally un- 
derstood. And even Frederick the Great, 
who was a musician body and soul, de- 
scribed Mozart’s music as ‘unintelligible 
noise.’ -% 

“Perhaps we too shall experience mar- 
vels of development in our musical 
faculties. The limits of the normal re- 
ceptive powers of humanity do not yet 
appear to have been successfully passed 
over.” JACQUES MAYER. 





Philadelphia Hears Program of Fay 
Foster Songs 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 26.—In a re- 
cital by Ethelynde Smith at the Drexel 
Institute on Friday evening, Feb. 18, a 
program of Fay Foster songs was given, 
with the composer at the piano. The 
songs given were “The White Blossoms 
Off the Bog,” “Sing a Song of Roses,” 
“Spinning Wheel Song” and the “Spring- 
tide of ve.”’ In response to an in- 
sistent encore, Miss Smith gave Miss 
Foster’s humoresque, “The Painter.” 





Harriet L. Marble, of Skowhegan, 
Maine, has gone to the Philippine Islands 
to teach music in a girls’ school, under 
the auspices of the Foreign Missionary 
Board of the Baptist denomination. 
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Three Recent Songs 


By PHILIP JAMES 
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[High and Low Keys} 
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MEMPHIS BALKS AT 
T00 MUCH “PAGLIACCI” 


This Opera Draws Only Small 
House in Pavlowa Visit 
to City 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 19.—The Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company played at the 
Lyric Theater Wednesday and Thursday, 
giving the usual program. Tamaki Miura 
and Martin opened the engagement in 
“Butterfly” and sang to a packed house. 
The Thursday matinée was a similar 
success with Maggie Teyte delightful as 
Mimi in “La Bohéme,” but the “rub” 
came at the final performance when 


“Pagliacci” was given. When Memphis 
gets opera this piece is literally crammed 
down our throats. We get the “Pro- 
logue” about three times a week from 
local baritones and the “Vesti la giubba” 
nearly as often, and only one company 
has played an engagement without giv- 
ing the opera. This is wrest the rea- 
son why the Thursday night house was 
rather poor. 

Pavlowa and her Ballet followed “Pag- 
liacci” with “Coppelia”; she had danced 
after every performance; “Coppelia” 
had been danced several times here be- 
fore and was no longer a special draw- 
ing card and John Drew was in town, so 
our theater-going-opera-loving public 
went to see John. 

Riccardo Martin, who sang Pinkerton 
with great success Wednesday night was 
pressed into service again at the last 
minute to substitute for Zenatello in 
“Pagliacci.” He was evidently unpre- 
pared but got through in splendid style. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
played at the Lyceum Theater Monday 
night to an audience of such proportions 
that extra chairs had to be placed in the 
rear of the house to accommodate it. 
Scores of persons came from surround- 
ing towns and several out of town 
schools were represented. Dr. and Mrs. 
T. W. Raymond of the Mississippi 
Synodical School, Holly Springs, Miss., 
brought a party of twenty-five girls and 
the West Tennessee State Normal School 
took over 100 seats. Emil Oberhoffer 
and his men gave a good program, in- 
cluding: 

Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in F Minor, Op. 


36; Strauss’s ‘‘Don Juan,’”’ and the Sibelius 
“Valse Triste’ and ‘‘Finlandla.’’ 


Mme. Luella Chilson-Ohrmon, the so- 
loist, is a popular favorite in Memphis. 
She was well received in the “Qui la 
voce” from “I Puritani” and the “Wil- 
liam Tell” Romanza. She responded to 
an encore with the Titania aria from 
“Mignon” which she sang in English. 
The attraction was under the auspices of 
the Beethoven Club. my Ze We 








Mass., Hears Ejichheim 


Quartet Played 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., Feb. 24.—Music- 
lovers in this city have greatly enjoyed 
the series of four chamber concerts that 
have been given in the Women’s Club 
house, under the management of Julia 
Rogers, the final concert taking place 
last evening. Three of the concerts were 
given by musicians from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and one by Mme. 


Springfield, 


Szumowska. A composition by Henry 
Eichheim was played from manuscript 
last night. This number, a Quartet in 
A Minor, was played by Mr. Eichheim, 
first violin; J. Theodorowicz, second vio- 
lin; E. Ferir, viola, and H. Warnke, 
‘cello. The quartet was first heard in 
a concert by members and former mem- 
bers of the St. Botolph Club in Boston 
during the season of 1910-11, and re- 
ceived much favorable comment, as it 
did here last evening. 

Music students in this city feel that 
they are indebted to Miss Rogers for 
inaugurating this series of chamber con- 
certs, of which the city has had too few 
in the past. Miss Rogers planned and 
managed the series without other as- 
sistance and so successful has the series 
been that she will probably undertake a 
similar series next season. Re Bee Fe 





CONCERT FOR PIANO FUND 


Worcester Singers Begin Series—Smith 
Club in Unique Program 





WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 19.—Central 
Church Choral Club, choir and orchestra, 
assisted by Charles H. Grout, pianist, 
gave the first in a series of three con- 
certs for the Hume piano fund, on Feb. 
15. The Sunday school has recently pur- 
chased a new Hume grand piano for the 
Sunday school rooms, and the three con- 
certs will be given to assist in payment. 
Charles I. Rice conducted the concert. 
Florence E. Sullivan was accompanist. 
Solos were given by Louise Adams and 
Mrs. Leon H. Blanchard. 

An unusually delightful program of 
music representative of many periods 
was given at the opening of the Smith 
College Club pageant, “Heroines of Lit- 
erature,” at the Woman’s Club, Feb. 17. 
The musical program was under the 
leadership of Fred W. Bailey, director of 
the chorus, and William Sargent, violin- 
ist in the Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
hymn, “All service ranks the same with 
God,” music by Gilchrist, and used with 
the permission of the Boston Browning 
Society, was heard here for the first 
time. The pianists who assisted were 
Mary Earle Gould, Ruth Colby and Grace 
Jameson, while the soloists were Ethel 
M. Sleeper, Jane Prendiville, Mrs. Fred 
C. Aldrich and Lusinn Barakian. 

S. W. 





Asheville (N. C.) Soprano Gives Music 
Programs in Schools : 


Adelaide Morrison Porter, dramatic 
soprano, who pursued her studies in 
New York for three seasons under Fred- 
erick H. Haywood, is enjoying unusual 
success as a teacher and singer at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Miss Porter has been giving 
some programs for the Board of Educa- 
tion at Asheville, under the head of 
“Music Appreciation Periods.” 





What She Doesn’t Like 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Haven’t time to say pretty things, but 
they’re all there, below decks. The only 
thing I don’t like is when somebody rips 
somebody to pieces. Human nature is 
changeable—they don’t always select the 
faulty. In fact, envy generally selects 
the brilliant and successful, to detract. 
I inclose check. 

Yours very truly, 
ALICE N. CHAMBERS. 

Chanute, Kan., Feb. 12, 1916. 
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AMERICAN SONGS IN 
STIRRING PROGRAM 


Seventeen of this Country’s Com- 
posers Represented in One 
New York Concert 


There was an audience at Chickering 
Hall in Lord & Taylor’s, New York, on 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 19, that over- 
flowed into the entrance and when all 
seats were taken stood five deep to hear 
the concert of the publications of Huntz- 
inger & Dilworth. The program was en- 
titled “An Afternoon with American 
Song Composers” and was presented by 
Mildred Graham Reardon, Charlotte 
Lund and Mrs. Frederick Gunther, so- 


pranos; Alma Beck, contralto; Bechtel 
Aleock and Franklin Riker, tenors, and 
Frederick Gunther, baritone. 

There were no less than eight groups 
of songs by Harvey B. Gaul, Gerrit Smith, 
Alexander Russell, Arthur Lieber, Wil- 
liam Lester, Harry M. Gilbert, John 
Prindle Scott, C. Linn Seiler, Florence 
Turner-Maler, Franklin Riker, Philip 
James, Harriet Rusk, Hallet Gilberte, 
Fay Foster, Mary Helen Brown, 
Marschal-Loepke and A. Walter Kramer. 
The singers did them finely, virtually 
without exception. Interest was shown 
in the first New York hearing of Miss 
Beck, the gifted young Cincinnati con- 
tralto, who proved herself a serious art- 
ist of fine attainments. Her singing of 
the Gilberté “Dusky Lullaby,” with the 
composer at the piano, won so much favor 
that a repetition was granted. 

Mme. Lund scored in two Gilberté 
songs and three by Fay Foster, the “One 
Golden Day” giving her an opportunity 





to do some thrilling singing. Mrs. Rea 
don, with Mrs. Maley at the piano, se 
home the message of her four songs a) 
was received with enthusiasm. Mr. A 
cock’s singing was artistic and he ma 
the Russell “In Fountain Court” deep 
appreciated. Similarly successful w: 
Mr. Riker, who sang his own “Ros 
Song” and “Mister Honey Boy” admi 
ably. Mrs. Gunther’s charming voice h: 
full play in the Scott “Winds in t!} 
South” and Mr. Gunther did his gro, 
of James, Rusk and Kramer songs in h 
usual able and artistic manner. 

A. Campbell Weston played the acco 
paniments for all the songs, barri: 
those in which the composers officiat: 
and Miss Beck’s, which were played mo 
effectively by Harold Morris, a your 
pianist of San Antonio. Im the fins 
number, G. Marschal Loepke’s stirrin 
“Peace Triumphal,” Homer E. Willian 
presided at the organ. 





MANY WASHINGTON RECITAL: 


Gadski, Whitehill and Boston Symphon 
Heard During Week 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—Amon 


the musical events of especial intere 
last week was the appearance of Mm: 





Gadski and Clarence Whitehill of th 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who wer 
heard in joint recital on Friday evening, 


Feb. 18. 
Under the local management of Mr: 
Wilson Greene the Boston Symphony 0: 


chestra was heard on Tuesday, Feb. 15 


in its fourth concert of the seaso: 


Under the baton of Dr. Carl Muck, th 


following program was given: 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Symphony No. 2 (An 


tar); Haydn, Symphony No. 1; Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in A Minor, No. 1 Josef Malkin 


soloist. 

Mignon Ulke 
course of opera lectures with “Bori 
Godunoff” of Moussorgsky. 
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Lamasure closed he) 
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WHAT IS THE REAL 
AMERICAN FOLKSONG? 


-hilip Hale Treats the Subject in 
Entertaining and Illuminative 
Lecture 





Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Feb. 20, 1916. 


MONG the most welcome events of 

“\ the season have been the first two of a 
ories of four Lowell lectures given by 
hilip Hale, the music critic of this city, 
. Huntington Hall. These lectures are 
iustrated musically by George Cope- 
ind, the pianist. The subject of the first 
ture, on the afternoon of the 14th, was 
‘American Folksong.” The second lec- 
ture was the first part of a discussion 
“Modern Musical Currents in France.” 
The third will conclude this topic and the 
final will discuss the achievements of 
the modern Russian school. The lecture 
hall was packed at both of the first two 
lectures. , 

Mr. Hale said that he heartily disliked 
the term “lecture”; that he would prefer 
to eall these meetings “talks,” and the 
more informal and intimate the com- 
munication between speaker and audi- 
ence, the better. Certainly this relation 
was quickly established, for of all lec- 
turers—in this capacity Mr. Hale is 
heard all too seldom in public—no one is 
more delightfully free from what is 
either didactic or pretentious; no one has 
cultivated to greater advantage the art 
of presenting comprehensive and authori- 
tative information in an entertaining 
manner, 


A discussion of American folksong, 
said Mr. Hale, was bound to be episodic, 
not continuous. What was American 
folksong? What was the origin of folk- 
song? Some had argued that folksong 
came from the old music of the church, 
perverted by the people to secular uses. 
Others thought that church music owed 
much to folksong. Jules Combarieu 
claimed that as religion developed from 
ancient superstition and barbaric rites, 
so folksong developed from the often 
meaningless chants which attended these 
ancient ceremonies, and as proof of this 
argument Combarieu pointed to _ the 
meaningless refrains of so many folk- 
songs and ballads. 

The beginnings of folksong, like the 
beginnings of other forms of art, were 
shrouded in mystery. Pedants dug and 
dove, and “the deeper they dove, the 
muddier they came up.” There are two 
principal types of folksong, the ancient 
song of popular and individually un- 
known origin, and, in the second class, 
the song by a composer whose name is 
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known, but who has composed in the 
manner of the popular songs of his 
country. Of this latter type of folksong 
America has at least two. Une is “Dixie,” 
the “walk-around” composed by Dan 
Emmet, the minstrel, and the other is 
Stephen Foster’s “Way Down on the 
Suwanee River.” 

Most of the early airs sung by Amer- 
ican settlers were of English origin. 
The Puritans brought with them Psalm 
tunes. They were descendants of the 
militant Protestants, who, historians 
have alleged, did much to destroy mu- 
sical activity in England. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, music in its popular forms 
flourished more under the Restoration 
than it did in many other periods of 
English history, and there is reason to 
believe that the New Englanders of old 
were more musical than they have been 
represented to be. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, in his “New England” Symphony, 
has employed a favorite New England 
Psalm tune which had a great popular- 
ity. Mr. Kelley, said Mr. Haie, was per- 
fectly right in considering this funeral 
hymn a folksong of New England. It 
used to be roared cheerfully by the fa- 
ther of the family in the hard old days, 
when he was taking his week’s wash in 
the kitchen of a Saturday night! Later 
came the topical songs, the political songs 
sung in political campaigns. And there 
were the sentimental songs, such as 
“Nellie Grey,” “Juanita,” “Massa’s in de 
Cold, Cold Ground,” which enjoyed an 
immense popularity. In New York Har- 
rigan and Braham popularized songs 
which they produced, and these had the 
character of folk-songs, since their sub- 
jects were the domestic life or the per- 
sonal sorrows and joys of typical people 
of New York. 

It has been realized, said Mr. Hale, 
that the career of a folk-song is check- 
ered and often brief. Songs have an im- 
mense popularity, then suddenly dis- 
appear. They may reappear in other 
places and in many different versions. 
As for folk-songs of unknown origin, 
what has America? She has had the 
songs of the Indians and of the negroes. 
Both of these musical elements are ex- 
otic. The negro has even been repre- 
sented by strong authorities as being 
hardly inventive as regards melody, and 
distinguished principally, in music, by 
his remarkable rhythmic faculty. Some 
have believed that negro tunes were de- 
rived from tunes the negroes heard the 
whites singing. In any case, however, 
the musical output of Indians or negroes 
is not American, and not characteristic 
of the American temperament. 

Mr. Hale gave in some detail the his- 
tories of “Dixie” and “Old Folks at 
Home,” and of their composers. His 
concluding remarks dealt with the com- 
positions of the pianist, Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk, who wrote, said Mr. Hale, 
many pot-boilers, but who also achieved 
characteristic and entertaining settings 
of Creole melodies. Four of Gottschalk’s 
pieces were then played by Mr. Cope- 
land, and played with due simplicity and 
charm of style. 

In the lecture, “Modern Musical Cur- 
rents in France,” Mr. Hale discussed 
French taste and style in music in gen- 
eral terms. He said that in his next lec- 
ture he would omit the subject of French 
opera and devote himself to a considera- 
tion of the accomplishments of the last 
thirty years in other departments of 
French music — developments’ which 
showed a new part to the world. 
Rameau, Debussy—great men these. The 
day might quite conceivably arrive, when 
professors of music would lay down as 
an accepted fact that Debussy had a 
right to be called father of all music, 
since all composers who came before him 
had been experimenters by comparison. 

Mr. Copeland, introduced by Mr. Hale 
as a pianist with the most exceptional 
appreciation of music by Frenchmen of 
either the nineteenth or the twentieth 
century played three pieces by Cou- 
perin and Rameau. O. D. 


Marion, Ohio, Choir Gives Mendelssohn 
Psalm at Vesper Service 

MARION, OHIO, Feb. 26.—Mendels- 
sohn’s setting of the Ninety-fifth Psalm 
was sung by the choir of Trinity Bap- 
tist Church at the fifth vesper service, 
given on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 13. 
Ernst Carl, choirmaster, directed the 
singing, with Miss Durfee as organist. 
H. Mealey, tenor, of Cleveland, Ohio, 


made an excellent impression in his in- 
terpretation of the solos. 
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instantly recognized by everyone, even 
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BOSTON CONCERT OF 
‘A CAPPELLA” MUSIC 


Cecilia Society Sings Admirably 
—Povla Frisch Soloist— 
Recital by Hofmann 





Boston, Feb. 20.—The Cecilia Society, 
Chalmers Clifton, conductor, gave its sec- 
ond concert of the season in Jordan Hall 
on Feb. 17. The chorus sang a cappella 
and Mme. Povla Frisch was the 
soloist. The concert was one of the most 
entertaining given by the Cecilia Society 
in many seasons. The choral numbers 
were well contrasted and admirably per- 
formed. Mr. Clifton has already accom- 
plished perceptible improvement in the 
quality of the performances, in attack, 
nuance, and especially quality of tone. 
The a cappella pieces were “When Flow- 
ery Meadows Deck the Year,” Palestrina; 
“Jespere et je crains,” Certon; “My 
Lovely Wanton Jewel,” Morley; “Mannin 
Veen,” Vaughan Williams; “Irish Tune 
from County Derry” and “I’m Seventeen 
Come Sunday,” Percy Grainger; “Cheru- 
bim Song,” Rachmaninoff. Mme. Frisch 
sang “Dans un bois,’ Mozart; “Tod und 
das Midchen,” “Das Lied in Griinen,” 
Schubert; “Der Arme Peter,” Frihlings- 


music 


nacht; “Phydile,’” Duparc; “Les Ci- 
gales,’ Chabrier; “Clair de _ Lune,” 
Fauré; ‘Chevaux de bois,” Debussy; 
“L’Intruse,” Fevrier; “Les Papillons,” 


Chausson. She again displayed her most 
finished and individual art as an inter- 
preter. There are singers with more of 
the purely sensuous in their voices; there 
are greater technicians; there is in this 
country at the present time no greater in- 
terpreter of music and poetry. In Mme. 
Frisch, intellect and emotion meet on 
equal grounds and form a_ wonderful 
union. There was no mood that this 


singer did not touch, from the sadness of 
“Der Arme Peter’ to the witty song of 
Chabrier, “Les Cigales.” She sings with 
the most impressive sincerity, authority, 
and finesse. 

On the following afternoon Josef Hof- 
mann played in Symphony Hall. He 
played the “Appassionata” Sonata of 
Beethoven, of which he gave a memorable 
performance, and smaller pieces by 
Gluck-Sgambati, Stojowski and Con- 
stantin von Sternberg; the transcription 
of the “Fledermaus” waltzes by Strauss- 
Godowsky, transcriptions of four Dutch 
songs by Josef Hofmann; Chopin’s F 
Minor Impromptu, C Sharp Minor Waltz, 
and Sonata in B Flat Minor. Mr. Hof- 
mann played the Sonata very much as 
we believe Beethoven would hav? played 
it, and he interpreted the smaller pieces 
on the program delightfully. He also 
played with incredible technical resource 
and musicianly understanding the ex- 
traordinary transcription by Godowsky, 
as astonishing a work in certain aspects, 
as any contemporaneous composer had 
produced in we wot not how many years. 
Mr. Hofmann also, at times, abused his 
practically unlimited strength and tech- 
nique in a manner ungrateful to the 
hearer, and at least equally ungrateful 
to his instrument. 0. D. 





Louise Homer at New Haven 


New HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 18.—Louise 
Homer, the distinguished contralto, ap- 
peared at the Shubert Monday evening 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Although Mme. Homer’s songs in Ger- 
man evoked great enthusiasm and won 
for her unstinted applause, it was 


through her delightful interpretation of 
the English songs, among which may be 
mentioned those by her talented com- 
poser-husband, Sidney Homer, and our 
own Dr. Horatio Parker, all of which 
were charmingly sung, that brought forth 
the greatest applause. Mrs. E. N. Lap- 
ham was an efficient accompanist. 
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NOVELTY IN SONATA 
RECITAL BY SCHULZ 


Group of Numbers for Four ’Cellos 
a Feature of Unusual 
Interest 


Leo Schulz, the ’cellist, gave the third 
of his interesting series of Sonata re- 
citals at the Hunter College Auditorium, 
New York, Feb. 22. A large holiday au- 
dience gathered to greet the popular 
‘cellist and to judge from the applause, 
evidently enjoyed his playing as well as 
that of his associates in the concert. 

The program was varied and interest- 


ing, a special feature being a group of 
numbers arranged for four ’cellos. These 
were Kousnetzoff’s Andantino, a “Lul- 
laby” of Fitzhagen and Klengel’s Theme 
and Variations, the parts being assigned 
to Mr. Schulz, Ilja Bronstein, Robert 
Thrane and Mark Skalmer. The four 
artists manipulated the parts skilfully, 
producing a novel and unusual effect. 

Mr. Schulz was heard in the Saint- 
Saéns C Minor Sonata and the E Minor 
Sonata of Scharwenka, both of which he 
played in an artistic manner that is too 
familiar to warrant detailed analysis. 
This superb artist still draws a good, 
sure bow, and plays with all the reso- 
nance and warmth of tone that so many 
of his admirers are accustomed to. Both 
Sonatas were admirably performed in 
his usual musicianly manner. 

The piano parts were played by Leo- 
pe Winkler, who performed them capa- 
ly and in close sympathy with the ’cell- 
ist. The piano and ’cello combination is 
by no means the happiest, but the two 
artists succeeded in making it interest- 
ing. 

Mr. Winkler appeared in a group of 
solos, containing the Beethoven “Men- 
uet,” the Beethoven-Rubinstein “Marcia 
ala Turca” and the “Caprice Espagnole” 
of Moszkowski, all of which he played 
with spirit and a fine sense of values. 
There is evidently a keen demand for 
concerts of this type, and it must be 
gratifying to the artists to feel that 
their work is being appreciated. 

H. B. 








MONTCLAIR GLEE HEARD 





Florence Hinkle and Reinald Werren- 
rath Delight Audience 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Feb. 25.—Mark An- 
drews demonstrated his ability to “pack 
a house,” in spite of inclement weather, 
last evening at the concert by the Mont- 
clair Glee Club, in the Montclair Theater, 
given for the benefit of the Mountainside 
Hospital. 

Led by Mr. Andrews, the Glee Club, 
consisting of about sixty young men, 
gave six part songs, including Bullard’s 
“Winter Song,” Chadwick’s “Margarita,” 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia,” ar- 


ranged by Perkins, a comic number, “The 
Mulligan Musketeers,” by Atkinson, and 
the ballad, “Young Lochinvar,” by Ham- 
mond, with baritone solo by Reinald Wer- 
renrath and piano accompaniments by 
Olive Smith. The chorus was heartily 
encored and recalled several times. An 
excellent balance of parts and sureness 
of attack were evident. 

The soloists of the evening were Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano, and Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone. Miss Hinkle gave the 
Micaela aria from “Carmen” and a group 
of songs by Schubert, Schumann and 
Coleridge-Taylor, giving much pleasure 
by her fine interpretations and clear, re- 
markably high soprano voice. 

Mr. errenrath favored with two 
groups of songs, including one by Dr. 
Morris Class, and closing with Walter 
Damrosch’s “Danny Deever,” stirringly 
sung. Mr. Werrenrath’s singing was re- 


‘markable for breath control and notable 


for evenness, no matter what contrasting 
effects were employed. 

Both artists were accompanied in a 
superb manner by Charles Baker, and 
both were heartily and repeatedly en- 
cored, the additional offerings numbering 
six. W. F. U. 


PITTSBURGH HAS “ MIKADO” 


Knights of Columbus Singers Heard in 
Excellent Presentation 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 28.—Many of 
Pittsburgh’s singers gave a very credit- 
able performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
opera, “The Mikado,” in the Schenley 
Theater last week, under the direction 
of Duquesne Council, Knights of Colum- 
bus. Anna B. Kusebauch appeared as 
Yum-Yum, Marie Sybert sang Pitti Sing 
and Margaret V. McCann was Peep-Bo, 
the trio giving much satisfaction. All 
the principal parts were handled with 
credit. They were as follows: 

Dolores V. Reed, Katisha; George D. Her- 
wig, Nanki-Pooh; Frederick G. Rodgers, 
Ko-Ko; Edward P. Riehl, Pooh-Bah; George 
O. Smith, Pish-Tush, and Walter B. Averman, 
the Mikado. 

The chorus was large and its singing 
was praiseworthy. 

T. Carl Whitmer, who has been direc- 
tor of the department of music of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women, will 
leave that institution to take up a wider 
field. Beginning with the summer term 
this year, he will be a member of the 
faculty of the Pittsburgh Musical Insti- 
tute, of which Frank Milton Hunter, Wil- 
liam H. Oetting, Dallmyer Russell and 
Charles N. Boyd are the setting ew 
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The quality of Mr. Beddoe’s voice leaves an 
impression, not so much because it is uniformly 
musical, but because it is naturally beautiful—a 


voice that covers and rolls along without effort. 
such a voice must have been superbly 
trained as well. 
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excellent singer and displays a faultless ) 
songs permitted him to exhibit a compass of voice extending from 
G and a variety of mood ranging from grave to gay 


“He overdid none, but gave a well-balanced and thoroughly 
artistic performance. Supplementary numbers aplenty were also 
forced from him by an applauding public.’’—Chicago Evening Amer- 
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SCHUMANN-CHOPIN 
PROGRAM BY POWELL 


Pianist Gives His Second Success- 
ful Recital of the New York 
Season 





John Powell, the young American pian- 
ist, who has appeared in New York this 
season in recital and as soloist with the 
Symphony Society, gave his second re- 
cital at AZolian Hall, Monday afternoon, 
Feb. 21. His program consisted entirely 
of Schumann and Chopin numbers, the 
first-named composer being represented 
by the F Sharp Minor Sonata and the 
“Forest Scenes,” the latter by the G 
Flat Major Impromptu, the C Sharp 
Minor Etude, the Scherzo in the same 
key and the B Minor Sonata. The pian- 
ist is admirably fitted for the interpre- 
tation of a program such as this, for the 


romantic nature of many of the com; 
sitions found ready sympathy in his pa 
ticular style. 

Mr. Powell is one of the very f, 
pianists before the public to-day capa! 
of making his performance a vital, ): 
sonal thing, establishing direct conts 
between himself and his audience. T 
Schumann Sonata, too little played th 
days, was beautifully done, especially t 
magnificent “Aria,” in which the pian 
used a perfect legato to good advanta; 
Into the delightful “Forest Scenes” 
infused much poetry. After each “scen 
he was generously applauded, the “P, 
phetic Bird” and “Lonesome F lowe: 
finding most favor. 

In the Chopin Scherzo, Mr. Powe! 
fine rhythmic sense was in evidence, 
well as a brilliant and sure technica: 
The B Minor Sonata, more or less 
favorite this season with pianists, 
ceived a masterful performance. 

Mr. Powell brings to his work a rr 
erence, seriousness and devotion th 
cannot be denied, besides being one 
the few artists who may be fully cal! 
interesting. He is an artist of sou) | 
musicianship, breadth of understandi) - 
and individual style. H. B. 
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a month for a four-line card in the “Direc- 
tory Column” of the Educational Department 
of the Musical Observer (America’s most 
modern music monthly) will bring your 
name before over 15,000 music-lovers, secre- 
taries of clubs, managers, etc., in every city 
of the Union; it will also appear in over 5,000 
copies sold from newsstands, railroad depots, 
etc., and will in fact open to artists, teachers 
and the profession in general a wide and very 
fertile field of publicity. 


In addition, we pursue a most liberal pol- 
icy as to mention of advertisers in our read- 
ing columns, publish programs, cuts, ete., and 
in fact when your card is listed we co-operate 
with you in every way to make it pay as an 
advertising proposition. Shall we send full 
information? Just write your name and ad- 
dress in the margin and we’ll tell you 
about it. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
MUSICAL OBSERVER 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Eugen d’Albert Solves Question of His Nationality by Becoming a Citizen of Switzerland—Dresden 
Court Opera Still on the Warpath for a Contract-Breaking Tenor’s Scalp—English Woman 
Composer Objects to Being Classified According to Sex—Bach to Be the Hero of an Opera— 
Weingartner’s ‘‘Cain and Abel’’ Fails to Please Hamburg—New “Hebridean Symphony’”’ by 
Granville Bantock Played by Glasgow Orchestra—Is It to Be a Case of Militant Suffragism and 
Great Woman Composers or Neither After the War, Asks London Writer—A New Decoration 


for Walter Soomer 

















, PPARENTLY Eugen d’Albert, not- 
L withstanding his published letters 
r-pudiating his native land, has not suc- 
eding in becoming so thoroughly Ger- 
anized as he fondly thought, or, it may 
more accurate to say, in gaining the 
ceptance as a thoroughly Germanized 
individual which he supposed he had won. 
The Neue Ziiricher Zeitung is respons- 
le for the statement that he has now 
become a citizen of Switzerland. 

This step on the part of the celebrated 
pianist and composer is welcomed by his 
admirers in Germany as satisfactorily 
answering the frequently recurring ques- 
tion as to whether he was really a Ger- 
man or an Englishman—though one 
must now suspect him of having a drop 
of Irish blood in his veins in thus solv- 
ing a discussion as to whether there 
should be a long “e” or a long “i” in 
“neither” with a “nayther.” 

But in becoming a Swiss citizen he 
showed a wanton disregard for those ob- 
servers of matters musical who had been 
congratulating themselves upon getting 
him pigeon-holed as to nationality at 
last. For, born, as he was, in Scotland, 
with English, French, Russian and Prus- 
sian blood in his veins, a resident of 
Germany of long years’ standing, the 
husband of at least three German wives 

in due order of succession, of course— 
and now a subject of Switzerland, he is 
now a more complicated problem than 
ever for sticklers as to accurate nation- 
ality labels. 

Despite his neglect in recent years of 
the piano in order to give wider scope 
to a creative gift of less distinctiveness 
than he would like to believe, d’Albert 
remains for the music public of Germany 
the supreme interpreter of pianoforte 
literature. When Hermann Bahr’s play, 
“The Concert,” introduced here by Leo 
Dietrichstein, was first produced in Ber- 
lin it was generally assumed there that 
he was the original of the pianist there- 
in portrayed. 

+ * 
Y this time the German tenor, Georg 
Anthes, probably curses the day 
when the bait of American gold was 
dangled before his youthful eyes, for he 
has not yet finished paying the piper for 
yielding to the lure. As a matter of 
fact, he has just started in again making 
payments to the troublesome piper after 

an interval of rebellion. 

When Anthes was first engaged for 
the Metropolitan he was in the first flush 
of a most promising career and was a 
veritable young god in the eyes of his 
Dresden public. Recognizing his un- 
isual possibilities, the Dresden Court 
Opera powers had obtained his signature 
to a long-period contract, but when a 
Metropolitan contract, with its guarantee 
of incomparably higher fees, was laid 
before him, he promptly forgot all about 
his binding Dresden agreement, or else 

' felt that his future was so well as- 

ired he could afford to snap his fingers 
it the prospect of being branded a con- 
tract-breaker—a very black blot on the 

‘utcheon of an opera singer in Ger- 

any. 

Unfortunately, Fate turned an ironic 

nile upon the young tenor. He failed 

) establish his title to an assured fu- 

ire at the Metropolitan when his en- 

agement was ended and he returned to 
“urope without a new contract in his 
cket he was indeed “all messed up and 
ith nowhere to go.” After a long time 
* was discovered singing in Buda-Pesth 


at the Court Opera there, but the Dres- 
den Court Opera, having publicly pro- 
claimed him a contract-breaker, he was 
automatically debarred from all opera 
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RUE to her principles as a suffra- 
gette, Dr. Ethel Smyth, whose new 
opera, “The Boatswain’s Mate,” has just 
been produced by Sir Thomas Beecham 


aE oe 


is better to have militant suffragism and 
great women composers, or neither. 
* * * 
ND now the immortal John Sebastian 
himself is to be wrenched violently 
from the chains of slumber that have 
bound him all these many years and is 
to walk the boards. Mozart and Chopin 
and Paganini, to say nothing of the Bis- 
phamized Beethoven, having already 
been made over into stage heroes, while 
Palestrina is only awaiting the end of 
the war (and the return of the required 
number of competent male singers) for a 
reincarnation in the musical garb and 
framework provided for him by Hans 
Pfitzner, a similar fate is about to befall 
the great Leipsic cantor. 

A Dresden composer, named Kurt 
Striegler, is completing a music drama 
in three acts entitled “The Cantor of St. 
Thomas’s Church,” of which Bach is, of 
course, the central figure. The scenes 
are laid in Leipsic and Dresden, and, 
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Scene from the New Military Opera, “A Son of Alsace,” Now Being Given at the Opéra Comique, Paris 


stages in Germany. The Dresden house 
insisted upon collecting a big fine from 
him, until a day came when he discovered 
some means of evading the payments 
arranged. 

A year or so ago it was announced 
that he and his former Dresden em- 
ployers had reached an amicable adjust- 
ment of their long-standing quarrel and 
that in consequence he would return to 
his old post in the Saxon city on the 
Elbe. That this was erroneous, however, 
is now proven by the fact that at the 
instigation of the Dresden Court Opera 
the Buda-Pesth courts have directed him 
to make monthly payments of $100 each 
until the amount he still owes on his fine 
shall have been paid in full. At present 
Anthes is teaching at the Buda-Pesth 
Academy of Music. His flying return 
visit to New York three or four seasons 
ago did not have the desired result of 
establishing him at the Metropolitan. 

The Dresden Opera seems to be espe- 
cially unfortunate with contract-break- 
ing tenors. It has had similarly long- 
drawn-out litigation with Carl Burrian. 


at the Shaftesbury Theater in London, 
objects to being called a woman com- 
poser or even the greatest of living 
women composers. The word “woman,” 
she explains, is in this connection a qual- 
ification and therefore not a compliment. 
She prefers to be classified and judged 
on her merits as a composer, irrespec- 
tive of sex distinctions. 

Arguing on the basis that great com- 
posers need masculinity and that for 
this reason most women composers fall 
short of their ambition, the Musical 
News points to the fact of Dr. Smyth’s 
having been a militant suffragette (in 
ante-bellum days, when militant suf- 
fragism was not yet completely eclipsed) 
as indicating that she must possess a 
considerable number of indirect quali- 
fications necessary to the composing of 
great music. As she would probably 
contend that to a woman who aspires 
to greatness in creative music the men- 
tality and ideals of a militant suffragette 
are essential, the London periodical 
quoted foresees that one of the problems 
of the post-war era will be, whether it 


though the place and date for its pre- 
miéere have not yet been determined, the 
former city will have the initial produc- 
tion of the new work if a sense of the 
fitness of things is observed. 

Felix Weingartner’s’ Biblically in- 
spired opera, “Cain and Abel,” has now 
been heard in Hamburg, but its public 
there was not profoundly impressed by 
it. Eugen d’Albert’s “Flauto Solo,” 
which was paired with it to form an eve- 
ning’s bill, made a stronger appeal. Here 
were two composers represented who 
have refused to heed the traditional ad- 
monition to the shoemaker to stick to 
his last. 

* * * 

RITZ STEINBACH, the stocky little 
German conductor, who made a 
unique reputation for himself and the 
Meiningen Court Orchestra during his 
long association with that musical hobby 
of a ducal patron of music, has been 
forced to cancel all his engagements in 
the Central Empires for the rest of this 


[Continued on page 18] 
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season. In the autumn he transferred 
his headquarters to Munich, but he has 
had a very serious illness there. 

During a certain prima donna con- 
ductor season of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society Steinbach was brought 
over and introduced to the New York 
public. For some reason or other—pos- 
sibly lack of familiarity with the orches- 
tra, which was not then nearly so well 
developed: an instrument as it has now 
become—he did not succeed in making 
as deep an impression upon his Amer- 
ican public here as might have been ex- 
pected from the results Americans had 
seen him obtain from his Meininger band 
when it made its periodical visits to Ber- 
lin. But, though his tenure of office as 
conductor of the Giirzenich Orchestra in 
Cologne, for which post he severed his 
Meiningen connection, was_ short-lived, 
the Germans still hold him in the high- 
est esteem and consider him a Brahms 
interpreter par excellence. 

* * * 


ROM South Germany come reports of 

Alexander Petschnikoff’s recent suc- 
cesses on the concert stage. Soon after 
the war broke out this Russian violinist, 
evidently deeming discretion the better 
part of valor, became a German citizen 
and thereby escaped having the estab- 
lished routine of his life in Germany 
seriously jeopardized. For the past three 
or four years he has been director of the 
violin department of the foremost of 
Munich’s schools of music, and for many 
ey before accepting this position he 
ad had his home in Berlin. His Amer- 
ican wife, Lilli Petschnikoff, who has 
played with him in works for two violins 
from time to time, is spending the win- 
ter in New York. 

Petschnikoff’s idolized countryman, 
Hermann Jadlowker, who has not found 
it necessary as yet to change his alle- 
giance, was one of the three artists who 
provided the program of the third of the 
“Elite Concerts” in Berlin—a now well- 
established series of miscellaneous con- 
certs abominated by musicians and 
critics and of irresistible attractiveness 
to the public. The other two artists were 
Emile Sauer, the pianist, and Elena Ger- 
hardt. From the critic’s point of view 
Sauer was the star of the evening. 

ak * * 

tee of the German artists who have 

turned over a large percentage of 
their income to the Red Cross funds since 
the outbreak of the war is Walter 
Soomer. This Leipsic baritone, with a 
brief but substantial past at the Metro- 
politan, has now been awarded the gold 
medal for Art and Science by the Prince 
of Reuss. 

While official recognition from whatever 
source is due an artist of Soomer’s at- 
tainments, the awarding of such decora- 
tions need not be taken in the general 
rule at its face value. Too often the 
lesser potentates of Germany confer 
them upon singers in lieu of more sub- 
stantial remuneration for entertaining 
them and their retinues at their palaces. 

* * x 
F TER several postponements the first 
performance of Granville Bantock’s 
“Hebridean Symphony” took place in 
Glasgow at a recent concert under Emil 
Mlynarski’s direction. Details of the im- 
pression it made are not yet available, 





but the work was expected to prove one 
of the most important symphonic novel- 
ties by British composers heard in re- 
cent years. 

The English composer of “Omar Khay- 
yam” and “Atalanta in Calydon” derived 
his inspiration for his “Hebridean Sym- 
phony” from Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s col- 
lection of “Hebridean Folk-Songs” and 
used some of the ancient melodies there- 
in contained as his basic material, which, 
however, according to the professional 
chronicler, has been “transformed in the 
crucible of Bantock’s own individuality.” 

Scotland’s largest city is proud of a 
Bach Choir, which for ten years now has 
been steadfastly pursuing its purpose of 
making the music of the great Leipsic 
cantor popular with the public. Real- 
izing how essential to the desired effect 
of Bach choral music is a suitable set- 
ting, this chorus has sung the St. Mat- 
thew and St. John Passions and the 
Christmas Oratorio and their other rép- 
ertoire works invariably in either the 


Glasgow Cathedral or St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral. The conductor, Michael Diack, ac- 
cording to Musical Opinion, has long since 
left behind him “the stage of ‘choral 
sensationalism’ and ‘effects’ which are the 
stock-in-trade of that type of conductor 
which puts perspiration before inspira- 
tion.” 
* * * 
HE historical “educational season,” 
with which Oscar Hammerstein 
prefixed his final season at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, brought to this coun- 
try a young Australian coloratura so- 
prano named Lalla Miranda, a singer 
who had gained a certain measure of 
popularity in England. Her younger 
sister, Beatrice Miranda, has been ap- 
pearing lately with the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany in London. A brunette of the Ital- 
lian type, she has, unlike her sister heard 
here, a dramatic soprano voice, which 
has given her the name part in “Aida” 
in the London engagement. 
Melba’s native continent continues to 


produce singers. Perhaps the most ¢ 
spicuous of the great diva’s sing 
countrywomen now away from home 
Elsa Stralia, who is still acting as 
boundary line between the two progra 
contributed by Eugéne Ysaye and Vla 
mir de Pachmann to the joint recit 
they are giving in England. The “A 
tralian nightingale” so-called, othery 
Amy Castles, automatically debar 
from filling her contract at the Vie) 
Court Opera, is touring her homela 
with a tenor brother, George Castles, 
her company. 
* a * 


Sapte this year is out a Czech \ 
sion of Wagner’s “Ring” will h: 
been completed at the Prague Natio 
Theater. “Rheingold” was sung in 
Czech tongue last year for the first tin 
“Die Walkiire” followed two or th 
weeks ago, and now it is promised t!} 
“Siegfried” and “Gétterdammerung” a 
will be given in the course of the pres: 
year in the language understandable 
the people who, without any Governm: 
assistance, raised the money that bu ° 
their National Theater in Emmy [D 
tinn’s city and then, when it was . 
stroyed by fire two or three years lat. 
promptly built another opera house 
take its place. oe. i Hz. 





THEATER OWNER MAY 
BAR HOSTILE CRITIC 


“Times”? Reviewer Loses Case 
Against Shuberts— Theater 
Not Public Property 


A theater owner who wishes to ex- 
clude from his establishment critics who 
comment adversely upon the entertain- 
ments given therein is acting within his 
rights, according to a decision of the 
New York Court of Appeals made public 
in Albany on Feb. 22. The ruling was 
in the action brought by Alexander Wool- 
cott, dramatic critic of the New York 
Times, to compel the Messrs. Shubert to 
admit him as a critic to the theaters 
under their management. The Shuberts 
had barred Woolcott on the ground that 
criticisms which he had written were 
unjust and Woolcott contended that this 
exclusion was a violation of thee civil 
rights act. Although the decision in the 
case was applied specifically to a critic 
of the drama, the ruling obviously would 
encompass music criticism in a similar 
way. 

The opinion of the court, written by 
Judge Cullen, the other judges concur- 
ring unanimously, was, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“The primary question presented is 
whether the proprietors of a theater may 
lawfully exclude from it a person upon 
any ground other than that of race, creed 
or color. The applicants assert that the 
civil rights act of this State as amended 
in 1913 answers the question in the nega- 
tive. The respondents assert that the 
act forbids the exclusion upon the ground 
of race, creed or color only. 

“The complaint alleges in effect: The 
defendants control and conduct many 
treaters. The plaintiff gains his liveli- 
hood as the dramatic critic on the staff 
of the New York Times. He wrote and 
the paper published legitimate and 
proper criticisms of the productions con- 











Author of ‘‘Songs of the Hebrides’’ (who was 
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special domain, she has rescued from oblivion 


placed upon the Civil Pension List by the British : 
oblivion the Songs of the Hebrides) and her 
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The Daily Telegraph, London 
‘*‘Making the hitherto untouched Hebrides her 


many especially fine airs that well re- 
pay a closer acquaintance. . . . There is a 
note in their music which we do not find in the 
more familiar type of Scottish ballad. Such 
songs as ‘The Mull Fisher,’ ‘The Island Shieling 
Song,’ the quaint ‘Seal Woman's Croon,’ and 
‘Kishmul’s Galley,’ have a charm that is peculiar 
to themselves and that is quite irresistible.’’ 
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trolled by the defendants. It displeased 
the defendants and, therefore, they have 
excluded the plaintiff from their theaters 
and have refused to permit him to enter 
it on the same terms as the general 
public. They have threatened to exclude 
him from all their theaters. Those acts 
of the defendants are wrongs against the 
plaintiff, remedial at law only through 
the multiplicity of actions, in which the 
penalties recoverable would inadequately 
compensate him. The complaint demands 
a judgment permanently restraining the 
defendant from continuing the acts. 

“The acts of the defendants were 
within their rights at the common law. 
At the common law a theater, while 
affected by a public interest which justi- 
fies licensing under the police power for 
the purpose of revenue, is in no sense 
a public enterprise. 

“It is not governed by the rules which 
relate to common carriers or other public 
utilities. The proprietor does not derive 
from the State the franchise to initiate 
and conduct it. His right to and control 
of it is the same as that of any private 
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citizen in his property and affairs. | 


has the right to decide who shall be a 
His rights at the 


mitted or excluded. 
common law, in the respect of controlling 
the property, entertainments and aud.- 
ence have been too recently determined 
by us to be now questionable. 

“His rights conferred by the civ! 


rights act are expressly made subject to 


any conditions or limitations established 
by law which are applicable alike to al! 
citizens. The act forbade that membe: 
ship of any particular class of citizens 
should justify or permit exclusion from 
the enjoyment of the facilities or accom 
modations designated by it. Except a 
thus restricted, the rights of the defend 
ants as proprietors of their theaters were 
those existing at the common law.” 





Louis Arthur Russell of Carnegie Hal 
and the College of Music, Newark, is a! 
ready announcing plans for his Summer 
Normals. Mr. Russell’s many pedagogic 
works are in wide use, and these summe: 


normals have proved of great assistance 


to the many teachers using his books. 
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(Music critic of the “‘New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung” ) 


Fifth Article: ““THE BAYREUTH OF TO-DAY’’—(II) 


Written for “Musical America” by 
Maurice Halperson 


AANCE OF MUSIC 
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TOW, anyone who believes that the 
1‘ good people of Bayreuth would be 

art and soul with the Wagner festival 

laboring under a strong delusion. The 

siness advantages connected with these 
nerformances they were, of course, not 
slow to recognize, 
but the artistic 
idea of the whole 
has, strange to 
relate, never 
found a way to 
their heart. 
During my _ six 
visits to this 
Wagner Town I 
have not met a 
single member of 
the middle classes 
who had ever vis- 
ited any of the 
performances. 
“That’s nothing 
for us,” is the 
usual reply to 
questions, “that is 
good enough for 
the visitors who 
are able and willing to pay the prices.” 
The Wagner enthusiasm is some strange 
element brought into the town and not at 
all on a line with the sentiment prevaii- 
ing among the people of Oberammer- 
gau, for instance, where it rose from 
the inmost recesses of the soul. Hence 
the indifference. The common people of 
Bayreuth are not even superficially ac- 
quainted with the Wagnerian works. 
One day I saw a remarkably pretty girl, 
a waitress at one of the restaurants, who 
was born in the town. She was tall and 
stately, with the golden hair of a Val- 
kyrie. To my facetious remark to her: 
“You appear to come from Walhall!” 
she answered simply: ‘No, I have never 
been in Wiesbaden.” It was not until 
some time later, when I had repeated 
her words to some friends of mine, that 
I was enlightened about the mysterious 
There is a well-known vaude- 
ville Theater at Wiesbaden called “Wal- 
hall,” which she had referred to! 

The singers and other big fry of the 
performance, of course, are the most 
prominent persons here, and the public 
places where they congregate are always 

well patronized. At 
one of these meet- 





Maurice Halperson 


ing places, “Zur 
E ule” (“The 


Owl”), it is almost 
impossible to se- 
cure a seat. Here 
Siegfried Wagner 
is often found sur- 
rounded by his 
staff, seated at a 
wooden table with- 
out a table cloth. 
Likewise the other 
eating places and 
the better classes of 
restaurants which, 
by the way, charge 
very good prices, 
are frequented by 
many, and particu- 
larly the garden 
restaurants are 
often so crowded 
that it is impossible 
to get a seat. Even 
on the _ sidewalks 
people are seated, 
especially at 
Grampp’s, where 
continually a num- 
ber of the most fa- 
mous Wagner gods 
and goddesses may 
met. Of course, wherever the stars 
pear, they are followed by their 
inue, like the comet by its tail. 


Hans Richter 
at Bayreuth 


At the present time nobody needs to 
starve at Bayreuth, even if he is not al- 
ways satisfied with the offerings of the 
kitchen. Even on the hill, in the restau- 
rant of the Festspielhaus, a bite may 
easily be secured between the acts. Those 
old days of 1876, during the first produc- 
tion of the ““Nibelungen-Ring,” when the 
visitors had to go to bed on an empty 
stomach, that is, if they were fortunate 
enough to find a bed at all, are past. At 
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and Ernest van Dyck was the first for- 
eigner who received an invitation to Bay- 
reuth, where he sang Parsifal and Lohen- 
grin during that season. Once the ice 
was broken, others came—the basso, 
Elmblad, Olive Fremstad—who, however, 
never sang a leading part at Bayreuth, 
because she was at that time a very 
young artist—Anton Van Rooy, the Nor- 
wegian, Ellen Gulbranson, for many 
years the chosen Briinnhilde, Erick 








A Group of Artists Formed After a Rehearsal at Bayreuth. 





Blass (Gurnemanz and Titurel, 1901), 
Marion Weed, Adrienne von Kraus-Os- 
borne, Edyth Walker (Kundry and Or- 
trud, 1908), Gertrude Rennyson and Isa- 
dora Duncan, who led the Dance of the 
Graces in “Tannhauser” in 1904. Of 
other artists known to New Yorkers by 
their work at the Metropolitan may be 
mentioned Walter Soomer, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, the late Rudolf Berger, 
Aloys Burgstaller, Johanna  Gadski, 
Frieda Hempel, Bella Alten and during 
the last years Herman Weil and Carl 
Braun. As it seems, the American does 
not cut a bad figure in Bayreuth. 

The expenses of the Festspiele are nat- 
urally very high, and it is about time 
that the tales of fabulous profits drawn 
from the productions should be definitely 
silenced. While the gross receipts vary 
usually between 500,000 and 700,000 
marks, yet there is not infrequently a 
deficit of from 60,000 to 80,000 marks to 
be met. Many a time new scenery and 
costumes have cost no less than 200,000 
marks and, besides, the salaries of the 
artists and the others, even if they are 
remarkably small, have added up to a 








In the Photograph May Be Identified Hermann Weil, Walter 


Soomer, Jacques Urlus, Heinrich Hensel, Carl Barun, Alfred von Bary, Hans Breuer, Mrs. Reuss-Belce, Anna Bahr- 
Mildenburg, Mrs. Hensel, Mrs. Soomer, Mrs. Eugen d’Albert, Frau Hafgreen-Waag, Mrs. Urlus, Gertrude Rennyson 


that time an Englishman was said to 
have paid 25 marks for a bottle of 
Seltzerwater, and a gentleman who al- 
lowed himself the luxury of a buttered 
roll on the hill between the acts of a 
performance was, on account of this 
extravagance, believed to be the Duke of 
Sachsen-Weimar. It is also related that 
a princess for want of something better 
had to be satisfied with a piece of bread 
made tasty with a layer of mustard. 


American Artists at Bayreuth 


It is almost impossible to give an idea 
of the activity, the holy zeal and the 
concentration that seem to govern every- 
body connected with the productions. 
One will, one desire, one ideal seems to 
penetrate into everyone’s soul. The num- 
ber of participants at these Wagner per- 
formances amounts to nearly 500, and 
at the head stands Siegfried Wagner 
who, as a rule, conducts the “Ring.” 
Outside of him there are three or four 
conductors with a staff of about 14 cor- 
repetitors, ambitious young musicians, 
from whose ranks many a celebrity has 
risen. Mr. Anton Hoff, at present as- 
sistant conductor at the Metropolitan, 
was one of them during the Festspiele 
of the last years. Among those who 
later in life became famous may be 
mentioned Anton Seidl, Franz Fischer, 
Felix Mottl, Heinrich Porges, Felix Wein- 
gartner, Engelbert Humperdinck, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Otto Lohse, Carl Pohlig, 
Max Schillings, Siegfried Wagner and 
Sigmund von Hausegger. 

Originally there was a rule in exist- 
ence that only German artists were to 
be admitted to sing at the “Festspiele.”’ 
This rule, however, was broken in 1888, 


Schmedes, Charles Dalmorées (Lohen- 
grin, 1908), Emmy Destinn (Senta and 
Waldvogel, 1902), Zoltan Doeme (Lillian 








Bayreuth 


Felix Weingartner at 


Nordica’s first husband, Parsifal, 1894) 
and numerous Americans, among them 
Lillian Nordica (Elsa, 1894), Clarence 
Whitehill, Allen C. Hinckley, Robert 


nice round sum. The soloists, of whom 
there are about 50, do not draw any 
salary, but receive an “indemnity” for 
their expenses, amounting to from 
4000 to 6000 marks for the season. On 
the other hand, there are noted singers 
who do not draw more than from 1200 
to 1500 marks, some of them have even 
refused to accept any indemnity at all. 
The members of the orchestra (about 
124) and the chorus (about 130) receive 
500 marks for the season and free ac- 
commodation. The conductors do not de- 
mand anything, but elegant little apart- 
ments are placed at their disposal. There 
has been talk at various times to demand 
admission fees for the general rehearsals, 
which in every respect rank with the 
public performances; however, the step 
has never been taken. The house is al- 
ways crowded at these rehearsals, be- 
cause all members of the orchestra and 
the chorus receive two seats for their 
friends and relatives, and because the 
friends of the Wagner family, including 
the friendly critics, are always invited. 
In the year 1911 it was impossible for 
me to get such an invitation, although 
I had already secured seats for the first 
cyclus, in order not to appear as a dead 
head. Was it because I came from Amer- 
ica? I cannot say that I was badly 
treated in general, but the “high offi- 
cials”’ to whom I had been introduced 
by mutual friends, seemed to treat me 
with reserve, as though it had been I, 
and not the late lamented Heinrich Con- 
ried, who had committed the “robbery of 
the Grail.” Under those circumstances, 
I denied myself the pleasure, during my 


[Continued on page 20] 
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last visit, to leave my card at “Wahn- 
fried,” and, in consequence, I was not 
asked to any of the receptions in the 
Wagner home. 

Wahnfried can only be compared to a 


nese soprano, Anna Bahr-Mildenburg, is 
placed high above the whole work of the 
master by the exaggerated praise of the 
journalistic sycophants. 

In spite of it all, however, I have no 
feelings against Wahnfried, nor can I 
laugh at its peculiarities. They appear 
to me human and even logical, for noth- 





In the Tap Room of “The Owl” at Bayreuth. Carl Braun, Nicola Geisse-Winkel, 
Hans Breuer, Ernest Kirschhoff, “Liesl” (the Waitress on the Extreme Left, 


Generally Beloved by the Patrons) 


court with its flatterers, adulators, go- 
betweens, who all lack honesty and 
straightforwardness. Particularly is the 
journalistic bodyguard to blame that 
the dogma of Wahnfried’s infallibility is 
preached on all occasions. These scribes 
who control public opinion through their 
newspapers are responsible if errors, be 
they great or small, such as may be com- 
mitted in Bayreuth as anywhere else, are 
never admitted, but, on the contrary, re- 
ceive, through a kind of hypnotic in- 
fluence, the seal of signal successes. It 
is really incomprehensible why musical 
critics are commanded to do such work 
of imagination more than of critical 
judgment. It would be much more to the 
point to get writers who have the spe- 
cial gift to fall easily into a trance and 
then always find new dithyrambic ex- 
pressions of eulogy. 

It cannot be described how cliques are 
flourishing in Bayreuth, how men of 
genius are coined out of nothing and 
fame and distinction are bestowed. In 
truth, it appears to me absolutely anti- 
Wagnerian in style, and nothing less than 
absurd star system, if, for instance, this 
or that singer, like the really great Vien- 
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ing misleads to encroachments so easily 
as the consciousness of absolute power, 
and surely no Kaiser or president may 
feel himself more secure and autocratic 
in his position than Siegfried Wagner 
in Wahnfried. I must confess, this fam- 
ily, which lives in the one idea of keep- 
ing up the life work of the great father, 
has something touching and sympathetic 
for me. * 

There is but one thing I have to regret 
—the apparent tendency to make an ideal 
character, a superhuman creature, an 
angel in man’s garb of Richard Wagner. 
In my opinion Wagner’s achievements 
are so great that it is entirely unneces- 
sary to rob him of his shortcomings and 
weaknesses. Not alone the superior 
qualities and virtues of an artist, and 
for that matter, of any man of great- 
ness, are of significance concerning his 
development and his achievements, but 
also his faults. How could Wagner ever 
have finished his gigantic work in the 
face of a world of enemies, had it not 
been for his unmeasured egotism, his 
pronounced ingratitude and his contempt 
for other people’s interest. No, give me 
Wagner as well as all the other great 
men of this earth, with all their frail- 
ties—they alone lend human trait to the 
colossal figures and play an important 
part in the history of their rise and 
growth. 

Neither would it seem to be necessary 
at Bayreuth to prosecute so bitterly all 
those who ever crossed the path of the 
Meister during his lifetime or got into 
difficulties with him. Whoever wrote 
against him or made war on him is 
simply run to the ground. I am of the 
opinion that Wagner is such an over- 
towering figure that it is unnecessary to 
belittle others in order to give promi- 
nence to him. 

But even in this regard it would not 
be difficult for me to find a hundred ex- 
cuses for the family of the Meister. 
But the same excuses I am unable to find 


STAT 


for the co-workers, particularly for the 
journalistic writers. On the other hand, 
one finds in opposition to the blind fol- 
lowers just as zealous and fanatical ad- 
versaries. It is very difficult to meet 
an unbiased and unprejudiced report on 
the Bayreuth Festspiele in German pa- 
pers. Happily there is no longer a Bay- 
reuth question in our days, as Wagner 
is the recognized leader in the modern 
operatic répertoire, whose works may be 
cast aside temporarily only by lament- 
able national passions. But there cer- 
tainly is a Wahnfried question, which 
continually brings forth malicious and 
fanatical discussions, not unlike those of 
the early days of Wagner’s rise. 

In the next article of this series I shall 
attempt to analyze the mode of working 
at Bayreuth and to show how the writers 
are — to and instructed in their 
work. 





Spalding Tours Midd'e West Cities 


Albert Spalding, the American violin- 
ist, is on tour in the Middle West, where 
he will play two engagements with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, besides concerts in 
Alliance, Rockford, Danville and San- 
dusky, Ohio. On his way west, he 
stopped in Philadelphia for a couple of 
appearances with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Mr. Spalding played eight dates 
in New York in fifteen days, and he still 
has three more appearances in the me- 
tropolis before the season closes. He 
has not decided to take the South Amer- 
ican trip offered him for the coming 
summer, but plans practically have been 


made for him to appear in the lar; 
cities of Argentine and Chile. 





Bispham in New York Sings for S: , 


Francisco Club 


As a guest of the Authors’ Club 
New York, Feb. 17, David Bispham h 
the experience of singing over the wi 
less telephone from Carnegie Hall, whe 


the meeting was held, to the Bohemi. | 


Club in San Francisco, where a lar 
gathering of members was taking pla: 
“It was truly a wonderful experienc: 


said Mr. Bispham, “to hear and be hea | 


by persons more than 3000 miles d 
tant and to know that my voice 
traveling 
mountains and deserts I have so oft 
crossed in my journeys to and fro abo 
this country.” 





Greatest Source of Information 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclose a subscription. I have be 
buying the paper wherever I have be: 


instanter over the prairic . 


I find MusicaL AMERICA one of the mo ‘ 
interesting and thoroughly enjoyable pu - 


lications in the United States. 


Lovi: y 


music as I do, it is the greatest sour: 
of information to me, when I can’t get 
to New York. May it live long and pro-- 


per! 
Very truly yours, 
(Miss) HELEN H. SOUTHGATE. 


Savannah, Ga., Feb. 21, 1916. 





The encore song “Cupid’s Call,” | 


Ariadne Holmes Edwards was delight. 


fully sung by Laura Graves, contralto, 


a concert of the New Assembly (Clu! 
given in the Plaza ball room, New York, 


on Thursday, Feb. 17. 
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SAN ANTONIO PLANS 
FOR 1918 FAIR MUSIC 


Vusicians and Business Men 
Hold Conference— Orchestra 
in Fine Program 


San ANTONIO, Feb. 20.—Recently the 
musicians of the city were called to- 
-ether by Mrs. Eli Hertzberg to discuss 
‘he musical development of San Antonio 
with reference to the Pan-American Ex- 
sosition to be given in San Antonio in 
january, 1918. There were many busi- 
ness men present (Nat Washer acting as 
hairman), many of whom gave practi- 
a] talks as to how musical conditions 

tuld be bettered. The symphony or- 
-hestra was discussed as an asset from 
oth an artistic and financial standpoint. 
‘he various choral clubs were featured 
‘) the talks. Suggestions were made 
looking toward the financial strengthen- 
ing of the orchestra that it might play 
an important réle during the Exposition. 

The Tuesday Musical Club is doing a 
unique work in having a lecture-recital 
viven on each of the Symphony Orchestra 
programs just previous to the concert. 
One of these lecture-recitals is given for 
the public and another for the children 
of the public schools. Among the musi- 
cians who have given these lecture-re- 
citals during this year ‘are Harold Mor- 
ris, Mrs. Lulu M. Griesenbeck, Alois 
Braun and Clara D. Madison, each being 
assisted by the following, respectively: 
Mrs. Morris, Ruth Bingamon, Mary 
Lucas and Mrs. James Hoyt. 

The programs of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra continue to be conspicu- 
uus for the high class of music per- 
formed. At the third concert the Bee- 
thoven Symphony, No. 3, was the fea- 
ture. It was played with breadth and 
inderstanding. The Beethoven Concerto 
was played by J. M. Steinfeldt with a 
smooth, limpid technique, an unquestioned 
interpretation and pianistic ability. 

Mary Autry made her début as a con- 
tralto and received much praise and was 
generously encored. In the fourth con- 
cert Cameron Bell, tenor, delighted the 
audience with an aria from “The Magic 
Flute.” With each succeeding concert 
the audience grows in numbers and in- 
terest. C. D. M. 








PRESENT AMERICAN WORK 





Foerster Suite Given in Bangor—City’s 
First Costume Recital 


BANGOR, ME., Feb. 25.—In spite of the 
thermometer registering twenty degrees 
below zero, there was a large audience 
on Monday afternoon at the City Hall, 
when the Bangor Symphony Orchestra, 
under Horace M. Pullen, gave its fourth 
Young People’s Symphony Concert. Oc- 
cupying a conspicuous place on the pro- 
gram was the work of the American com- 
poser, Adolph M. Foerster, whose Suite 
No. 2, Op. 47, was played. As novelties, 
Mr. Pullen offered Percy Grainger’s 
“Shepherd’s Hey” and “Irish Tune 
from County Derry.” So long continued 
was the applause following the render- 
ing by the string orchestra of A. d’Am- 
brosio’s “En Badinant” that the rule of 
“no encores” was broken for the first 
time, 

A most charming Colonial costume re- 
ital, the first costume recital ever heard 
n this city—was given last evening in 
the Memorial Parlors, under the auspices 

of the Schumann Club. The program 
was under the entire charge of Anna 
Strickland, soprano and accompanist; 
Gwendoline Barnes, violinist, and Fran- 
es Eldridge, ’cellist. J. L. B. 





Des Moines, Iowa, Welcomes Zoellner 
Quartet and Lois Adler 


Des MoInes, Iowa, Feb. 28.—The 
‘hird concert in the series being given 
ls season by George Frederick Ogden 
0k place on Thursday evening, Feb. 
when a large audience heard the 
mous Zoellner Quartet, with Lois 
\dler, pianist, of Chicago, formerly of 
his city, as soloist. It was an evening 
{ rare enjoyment for discriminating 
iusic-lovers, and the faultless art and 
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Among the forces that have contributed to the widespread knowledge and appreciation of chamber music in the United States, 
none has been more vital than the Kneisel Quartet, which has for years done pioneer work of the most valuable kind throughout 


the country. 





perfect ensemble of the Zoellners fully 
met all expectations. It was Miss Adler’s 
first appearance in Des Moines in six 
years and she was given a warm greet- 
ing. Local enthusiasts in the cause of 
American music were additionally inter- 
ested in the fact that Miss Adler is to 
appear in the spring tour of the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra, an organiza- 
tion that presents only the work of 
American composers. 





Fryer to Give Another Recital to Aid 
“Concerts at Front” 


Herbert Fryer, the English pianist, 
who recently gave a Chopin recital at 
AXolian Hall, New York, for the benefit 
of the “Concerts at the Front,” will be 
heard again toward the end of March in 
a miscellaneous program for the same 
cause. The last recital netted over $1200, 
and owing to the success of that concert 
Mr. Fryer intends extending the tour 
through the States and also to Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, and other Canadian 
cities. 





Zandonai Orchestrates Italian War Song 
of H. T. Burleigh 


So favorably has Riccardo Zandonai, 
the composer of “Francesca da Rimini” 
and “Conchita,” been impressed with H. 
T. Burleigh’s recent war song, “The 
Young Warrior,” that he is now orches- 
trating the accompaniment in Milan. It 
is something of an honor for one of the 
biggest men in Italy’s music to-day to 
give his time to the orchestrating of a 
song by an American musician, and it is 
a sincere tribute to Mr. Burleigh’s gifts 
as a composer. The song will be sung 
considerably in Italy with the Zandonai 
orchestral setting. 


URLUS AS DAMROSCH 
AIDE IN CLEVELAND 


Tenor Scores with Symphony — 
Matzenauer Deeply Stirs 
Her Hearers 





CLEVELAND, Feb. 26.—A program of 
light and pleasing numbers by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra contained 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony, the Gold- 
mark Scherzo, Op. 45, and Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s own music for “Iphigenia in 
Aulis.” Mr. Damrosch prefaced the 
playing of his music by an interesting 
explanation. Jacques Urlus, substituted 
at the last moment for Giovanni Martin- 
elli, won immense success with the 
“Meistersinger Preislied” and Lohen- 
grin’s “Narrative.” 

The fifth concert of the People’s 
Course brought Margarete Matzenauer 
on a Sunday afternoon at the Hippo- 
drome. Her marvelous voice, and broad 
conceptions of German lieder, Italian 
songs, and arias from “Tannhiauser,” 
“Samson et Dalila,” “Gioconda” and 
“Carmen” were a revelation of beautiful 
singing. Two days before, Matzenauer 
in Akron with the chorus of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, directed by Albert Rees 
Davis, had won many laurels in what 
was universally said to be the most suc- 
cessful concert given by the club in the 
twenty-eight years of its history. 

At the Fortnightly Club, Cleveland 
musicians, Charles Heydler, ’cellist; Alice 
Shaw, contralto, and Mrs. H. D. Gifford, 


pianist, proved the popularity of loca! 
artists with this critical audience. 
Northern Ohio benefits by the advent 
of Michael Banner as head of the violin 
department of the Dana School of Music 
at Warren. Mr. Banner’s first appear- 
ance before a Cleveland audience was on 
Saturday afternoon, when with the as- 
sistance of Lynn B. Dana an important 
program was presented with finished art. 
ALICE BRADLEY. 





Music Supplements Morality Play in 
Atlanta Church Service 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 17.—A_ unique 
church program was presented at the 
Unitarian Church on Friday evening, 
Jan. 21, and Sunday afternoon, Jan. 23. 
Mary L. Potter, organist of the church, 
was in charge of the orchestra and choir. 
The morality play entitled “The Starry 
Way” was presented, with musical sup- 
port. The male quartet sang “Seek Ye 
the Lord,” while the Women’s Quartet 
sang excerpts from Gaul’s “Holy City.” 
The play was written by Mrs. Edward 
T. Ware of Atlanta, and presented under 
the direction of Mrs. William Claer 
Spiker, also of Atlanta. 





William Simmons Warmly Greeted by 
His Hearers at Arlington, N. J. 


Before the Woman’s Club of Arlington, 
N. J., William Simmons, the popular 
baritone, won a well deserved success on 
the afternoon of Feb. 23. Mr. Simmons 
sang first the Handel air, “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves,” from “Scipio,” and 
two groups of songs by John Barnes 
Wells, Quilter, Kramer, Huhn and Ay]l- 
ward. His singing was greatly admired 
and he gave two additional numbers in 
light vein with as much success as his 
interpretations of the serious songs. 











CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Established 1893 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is an orchestra in every sense of the word. 
conductor who is a man of force, and they wili be warmly welcomed the next time they return. The audience was ofthis 
same opinion and gave to them a most cordial greeting.’’-—HACKETT, Chicago Post. 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager - 





They play briiliantly, they have a 
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The Art That Is Sincere 





THE SUBTLETIES OF VIOLIN ART 


What Is a Real Violin Tone ?—The Question of ‘‘ Vibrato ’>—The 
Abuse of “‘ Emotionalism’’—Mannerisms and Hypocrisies— 


By ARTHUR HARTMANN 








HAT is a real violin tone? 

What is the mystery by which a 
great artist fascinates in a simple Cradle 
Song, while another’s playing of the 
same composition does not create a glow? 

No matter what the art, no matter 
what the science, we all are charmed by 
that which has its source in beauty; we 
all admire sincerity and we all follow 
“personality.” 

Just what this latter magnetic force is, 
perhaps the alchemist can best answer, 
for while it is largely acquirable (being 
influenced by diet, for instance) yet it 
is not all spiritual or mental. 

Personality, like all art, is a higher 
sex manifestation, and tone—real tone, 
vital, magnetic, haunting and beautiful 
tone—can no more be taught than can a 
teacher give a student the feeling for 


color. 

There are “tricks” or accessories which 
teach the material way of acquiring 
things and one of these, necessary to 
beautifying a violin tone, is the vibrato. 
Alas, that we should want to dissect a 
rose, petal by petal, to see where the in- 
toxicating charm of it is hid! Yet there 
are truly excellent violinists who say, 
“If it can be gotten by hard work I can 
get it,’ only to know some day (for 
every intelligent man some day knows 
what he knows and more especially 
knows what he does not know) that it 
has escaped him as hopelessly as the 
evaporating perfume of dried rose leaves. 
. . . If art were within reach of all, 
if all the fantastic imaginings could be 
gotten by rote, by investing in a primer, 
why would the highly cultured pay rever- 
ence to every slightly new achievement in 
an art which, after all, always has been? 

For music is and has been since the 
sky has been what it is, and it was only 
with man’s development that he got suffi- 
cient instinct cultivation to hear what 
imaginings the songs of the birds, the 
murmur of the forest and the seas, the 
roar of thunder and the passions within 
himself inspired. 


Abuse of the “Vibrato” 


Recognize then that the vibrato is a 
potent factor in adding to a tone quality 
(though the vibrato itself does not make 
quality) we now find it, alas, necessary 
to speak with some bitterness on the 
abuse of an art-nuance which ought in 
its truest sense to be only a dynamic, 
an emotional and inner expression and 
not an artificial and loathsome manner- 
ism. 

One most never lose sight of the fact 
that the violin is constructed on scien- 
tific principles of vibration and is, there- 
fore, about as perfect a little temple of 
acoustics as can be invented. 

The vibrato, to repeat, is elementarily 
an emotional expression and can only 
then be perfect and ring true if the vi- 
brations, or, in other words, the pure in- 
tonations are not interfered with. Of 
late years we notice a tendency to exploit 
cabaret music in concert halls with the 
ever present vibrato-maladetto, the sim- 
pering whining of which, with the cloy- 
ing sweetness and disgusting hypocrisy 
of its manufacture, make one wish one 
could go where violinists cease from 
troubling and artists may find rest—and 
truth. 

Some years ago I had a pupil, Sieg- 
fried Eberhardt, son of the famous vio- 
lin pedagogue, Goby Eberhardt, who 
tried hard to analyze the peculiarity, for 
instance, of my tone. He pays me the 
compliment of mentioning this in his book 


on violin vibrato, yet all he evolved for 
his pains was to advocate placing the 
first finger on A of the G string, draw 
the bow, count up to thirty-two, very 
slowly, and on the thirty-second count 
give the finger a lurch toward B flat. 
And there were and are hundreds who 
believed him, for the world always wants 
something without being willing to pay 
the price for it! 


Wallowing in Emotionalism 


There are a few violinists to-day who 
are being féted and who have wallowed 
in “emotionalism” to the full delight of 
the hyper-sensitive gush-adorers. To 
hear them play, always trivial transcrip- 
tions of cabaret stuff, one wonders how 
the violin itself escaped weeping huge 
tears, for their playing is so excessively 
“emotional” that some ladies “just enjoy 
a real good cry all by themselves.” 

Yet observe their hands and you will 
see that they oscillate between three half- 
tones, thus—C, a little more than C, back 
to C, and then a little less than C— 
giving a gypsy-like hysteria to their 
playing which the sensual listener enjoys 
and which is prostitution of art. 

True vibrato is felt but can scarcely 
be seen, for the finger adheres firmly to 
the true pitch and the vibrating is merely 
the agent of the inner intensity of 
feeling. 

The influence of the art of men like 
Ysaye and Sarasate has been ennobling 
and surely we may all weep if the 
younger generation is willfully to culti- 
vate mannerisms and hypocrisies, be- 
cause they can still their conscience and 
make a “popular appeal,” though the dig- 
nity and sincerity of their art be sacri- 
ficed. 

Back to Bach! As surely as that we 
would not have had a Wagner or a De- 
bussy without Bach, just as surely no 
violin art is greater that that underlying 
Bach’s violin works, the study of which 
goes deeper into a man’s nature, dis- 
closes more psychology of music and the 
violin than all the “moderns” put to- 
gether. 


Avoiding the Obvious 


Let a new era ring out for those who 
avoid the obvious, who despise trivial 
music, who make no concessions and who 
work for the ever greater spirituality 
and glorification of Art, disdaining to be 
false in even one principle. May those 
artists meet with success and glory to 
whom the violin is like the painter’s 
palette, who paint with subtle tints and 
who know how to “orchestrate” effective- 
ly the four different colors of the choral 
(and chordal) body they control; to the 
artist who, in other words, knows what 
string-levels and string-crossings mean; 
to those who will definitely kill the old 
belief that “phrasing must be learned of 
the singers.” 

And let us not fail to acclaim the ac- 
companist who in giving “A” to the vio- 
linist will not strike the D minor chord 
but, at least the F major—not.to men- 
tion the fact that on the chord B—D— 
F—A, one really tunes all four strings 
of the violin, best! 





Clarence Bird in Third New York Ap- 
pearance 


Clarence Bird, the American pianist, 
plays March 25 in a concert at the Prog- 
ress Club, New York, with Anna Fitziu 
and Andres de Segurola. It will be his 
third New York appearance in as many 
months during this, his first season in 
America. In April Mr. Bird will give 
recitals in Springfield, Mass.; Hartford 
and New Haven, Conn. 








Park, Chicago, Illinois. 
tation for both Grand and Light Opera. 
America in high-class summer opera. 


“Hoffmann,” 


“Aida,” etc. 


“Pinafore,” etc. 





NOTICE TO MANAGERS AND ARTISTS 


The Ravinia Opera Company is now organizing for Grand and Light Opera. 
season of 1916 will run for a period of ten weeks commencing July ist, 1916, at Ravinia 
The Management is looking for artists of experience and repu- 
Ravinia 
d It is the Bayreuth of America. 
it produces excerpts from the following Operas: 

“Carmen,” “Martha,” “Faust,” “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “Pagliacci,” “Rusticana,” 
“Secret of Suzanne,” “Butterfly,” “Bohéme,” “Thais,” “Lohengrin,” “Tosca,” “Jewels,” 


In Light Opera it expects to produce among others the following Operas: 
“Bohemian Girl,” “Mikado,” “Robin Hood,” “Serenade,” “Pirates of Penzance,” 


Address all communications to Louis Eckstein, President The Ravinia Company, 
1908 North American Building, Chicago, Il. 
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on the success of 


ELEANORE 


COCHRAN 


SOPRANO 


in her appearance on Feb. 4th, 1916, 
with the Buffalo, New York, 
Clef Club 























Buffalo Courier, Feb. 5, 1916: 


ELEANORE COCKRAN 
PROVES ARTISTRY 


Miss Cochran, a young American soprano 
who has sung with great success abroad, 
made her first appearance in this city and 
created a lasting impression. 

She has a beautiful stage presence and her 
voice is a brilliarit soprano and one_ which 
discloses the most artistic schooling. It is a 
relief to hear an artist who seeks to convey 
the composer’s idea in the delivery of song 
rather than to display lung power. 

Her lovely legato singing, her equally lovely 
pianissimo and her cultivation of style made 
her one of the most gifted singers heard here 
this season. 

ler first number, the aria “Dich theure 
Halle,” disclosed her abilities as a Wagnerian 
artist. There was no striving for spectacular 
effects, but a dignified and artistic presenta- 
tion. In a group of German songs, ‘“‘Liebe- 
streu,’”? sung with tender pathos, and the con- 
trasting mood of “Der Schmied” by the same 
composer, the dramatic feeling of “Zueignung”’ 
by asses and the radiance of “Zueignung”’ 
by Strauss won.a tribute of appreciation that 
brought the singer back for an encore. 

Equally charming in a group of songs in 
English, “I Came with a Song,” by La Forge, 
was exquisitely rendered; “How I Do Love 
Thee,” by Harriet Ware, and “Bird of the 
Wilderness,” by Horsman, won another re- 
call. 

In her solo with the Clef chorus, “Hear 
My Prayer,” by Mendelssohn, nothing could 
be more impressive than the brooding tender- 
ness and religious feeling of “Oh, For the 
Wings of a Dove,” while the work of the 
chorus was most artistic. 

Walter Kieserwetter, who will be remem- 
bered for his delightful work as accompanist 
for Maude Klotz when she sang here several 
seasons ago, again gave the artistic support 
that one artist is able to give to another. 

Mrs. Julia Bagnall, as accompanist for the 
Clef chorus, added greatly to the excellence 
of the program. 

Buffalo Commercial, Feb. 5, 1916: 

Miss Eleanore Cochran, soprano, was the 
soloist. This was her first appearance in 
Buffalo and she made a good impression. 
Miss Cochran presents a splendid stage ap- 
pearance and her singing won many ad- 
mirers for her last evening. Her voice is 
not large but the high register is especially 
pleasing. 


Photo by Campbell Studio 


Dich theure Halle from~Tannhauser by 
Wagner was the soloist’s opening number. 
A group of songs by Brahms, Wagner and 
Strauss in German and songs in English by 
Foote, La Forge, H. Ware and Horsman 
gave the singer a splendid opportunity to 
display her voice and she was recalled after 
each number and compelled to respond with 
extra numbers. Miss Cochran sang the solo 
part in the Mendelssohn number in a highly 
artistic manner, 


Buffalo Express, Feb. 5, 1916: 


Miss Eleanore Cochran, a singer hitherto 
unknown in Buffalo, was the soloist. Miss 
Cochran is a handsome woman, with a lyric 
soprano voice of agreeable quality, very 
light through the middle compass, but with 
ringing high tones. She was heard in the 
Tannhauser aria, Dich Théure Halle, and 
in songs by Brahms, Wagner and Strauss, 
sung in German, “Zueignung,” by the last- 
named composer, was encored and repeated, 
as were the two songs, “How Do Love 
Thee,’”’ Harriet Ware, and Horsman’s “Bird 
of the Wilderness,” in the English group 
Miss Cochran gave. The soprano sang also 
the solo in the Mendelssohn chorus, and in 
this number she was heard to the best ad- 
vantage, although recalls after her various 
numbers testified to the pleasure of the audi- 
ence in all her work. 


Buffalo News, Feb. 5, 1916: 


BIG AUDIENCE ENJOYS 
CLEF CLUB CONCERT 


Eleanore Cochran’s Singing and 
Chorus Win Great Applause 








_ A large and appreciative audience last night 
in Elmwood Music Hall enjoyed the first con- 
cert of the season by the Clef Club chorus, 
directed by Alfred Jury. 

The soloist, Miss Eleanore.Cochran of New 
York, made a favorable impression and was 
given cordial welcome as a newcomer to Buf- 
falo’s musical entertainment. She possesses 
a lyric soprano voice which is of agreeable 
quality, strong in its ringing high tones. 

Miss Cochran was heard itt the Tannhauser 
aria, “Dich Theure Halle,” and in songs by 
Brahms, Wagner and Strauss sung in Ger 
man; also in two English songs, “‘How Do I! 
Love Thee” and “Bird of the Wilderness,” 
which were especially pleasing. Miss Coch- 
ran also sang the solo in the Mendelssohn 
chorus, “Hear My Prayer,” which the Clef 
Club singers rendered with fine tonal qual- 
ity and delighting power. 
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As *“*PINKERTON’”’ 
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‘**MME. BUTTERFLY”’ 


SOME OF THE PRESS COMMENTS:— 


As VLADIMIR 


Mr. Botta sang the serenade to the Khan’s daughter with beauty of 
tone and expression.—Brooklyn Eagle, Jan. It. 


ERRRERRERERGERRCCRCRC RRR CCRRCRRRROREREEE 


Mr. Botta made the part of Vladimir seem more important than it 
really was—New York American, Jan. 22. 


All of the singing that transpired was from the voice of Luca Botta, 
who had the role of Igor’s son, Vladimir—New York Evening Journal, 
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As PINKERTON 


Botta, who had thrown off all bad effects of his recent indisposi- 
tion, sang the music of Pinkerton very well indeed —New York Sun, 


OUGURRERGURETRTORERERCTECE 


Last night, Mme. Farrar and Botta, in the tender love duo which 
closes the first act, her soprano blended very prettily with Mr. Botta’s 
always pleasing tenor—New York American, Feb. 24. 
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Luca Botta’s mellow voice was heard to advantage in the music ot 


Pinkerton.—New York Press, Feb. 24. 





Mr. Botta, as Pinkerton, was in good voice, and the duet at the close 
of the first act was effectively sung. —New York Herald, Feb. 24. 


Luca Botta was a sonorous Pinkerton—New York Morning Tele- 


graph, Feb. 


LETT 





30tta, whose beautiful voice is ever a 
pleasure to hear—New York Tribune, Feb. 24. 
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Botta, gave a certain genuineness of 


\merican hero.—New York Evening Sun, Feb. 24. 





For Concerts Address Management 
SPIZZI and CAMPANARI, Longacre Building, New York 
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THE ART SUPPLEMENT 


MME. MARIA BARRIENTOS 








66 WAVE of applause swept the au- 
dience of three thousand such as 
is produced only when a great many 
people ‘are swept by the same emotion. 
Thousands of New Yorkers—boxholders, 
stallites, orchestra standees and gallery 
gods broke into their rapturous applause 
—applause that stopped the perform- 
ance, made up of every kind of joyous 
shout, a spontaneous shout of approval 
in the middle of a scene.” That was the 
way in which one critic described the re- 
ception Mme. Maria Barrientos received 
when she made her début at the Metro- 
politan some weeks ago in “Lucia.” 

This reception was a natural sequence 
to the reception which Mme. Barrientos 
had received wherever she appeared. It 
had followed her from Barcelona in 
Spain through leading cities of Europe 
to South America, and then to New 
York. 

A portrait of Mme. Barrientos is the 
subject of the art supplement presented 
with this week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. In an interview given a rep- 
resentative of this journal in her apart- 
ments overlooking Riverside Drive, the 
charming little Spanish woman, who has 
started the Barrientos craze in New 
York, gave some details of her career. 

When she was six she entered the Con- 
servatory of Barcelona, her native town, 
not because her father or mother were 
musical, she said, but because music was 
innate with her. And here she studied, 
studied with such avidity and diligence 
—the violin, piano and composition 
that when she was thirteen she was com- 
pelled by physicians to give up this diffi- 
cult work, both practical and theoretical. 

“But,” said the prima donna, “I never 
regretted that I studied composition and 
violin and piano, for after all, this is a 
prerequisite knowledge for singing, a 
knowledge which few singers possess. 
And I still, occasionally, manage to steal 
some time for playing the piano and 
composing song's.” 

Her voice was, naturally, that of colo- 
ratura soprano, and so it was that under 
Maestro Bennet, of the Barcelona Con- 
servatory, she developed it. “And I have 
never tried and never shall try to be 
anything but a coloratura,” said Mme. 
3arrientos. ‘“Coloratura singing by it- 
self is so purely mechanical that it is 


not enjoyable,” she says. “But when 
with it one expresses the spirit and the 
action which it portrays, and puts into 
it one’s soul—ah, that is different and 
makes it really and truly singing.” 

At the Teatro Novedados, in Barce- 
lona, Barrientos made her début at the 
age of fourteen. “I was so small,” she 
related, “that I sang standing on a 
clumsy green chair, from which I thought 
I would tumble every minute.” 

But her size did not prevent a brilliant 
display of her voice at that theater in 
the réle of Jnez in “L’Africaine,”’ and 
later that of Queen Marguerite in “Les 
Huguenots.” Her success in Spain was 
astonishing. So much so, in fact, that 
the large musical firm of Sonzogno called 
her to Italy to sing at Milan. 

“I arrived in Milan on a Saturday; 
on a Sunday I had my audition,” the 
prima donna said, “and a few days after 
I made my début in the leading réle of 
‘Lakmé.,’ ” 

She looked so young on that occasion 
that the critics doubted her extreme 
youth and her mother had to exhibit the 
birth certificate of the youthful singer 
to prove to them her age. From there 
she was called to La Seala, of which 
Signor Gatti-Casazza was at that time 
director, and here she sang with such 
success that she soon had an interna- 
tional reputation in Europe. She sang 
in many countries both in opera and in 
concert. 

On the Continent and South America, 


also, she has won honors. In Buenos 
Ayres she became a favorite of the 
people. The Teatro de Colon was a 


shrine for her worshippers. 
After retiring for two and a half years 


from public life Mme. Barrientos was 
called back again. At the Metropolitan, 
first in her “Lucia” début, then the 


“Barber of Seville” and “Rigoletto,” the 
public confirmed the verdict of Europe 
and South America. 

To-day there is in New York a Bar- 
rientos fad. Women are wearing combs 
like those she wears, and “Have you 
heard Barrientos?” is a question fre- 
quently asked among music-lovers. 

“T like America so much,” said Mme. 
Barrientos, “and so does Georgie,’ who 
had just entered the room, a six-year-old 
Spanish lad, the prima donna’s son. 

“And so do I,”’ said Georgie, “but I like 
my mother, too, very much,” wherein 
Georgie’s views coincide with those of 
music-lovers on two continents. 





MERO PLAYS LISZT 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Pianist Soloist with Local Orches- 
tra—More Free Concerts 
Assured 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 28, 1916. 


ITH Yolanda Méré as soloist, the 
program presented by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra for its eighteenth pair 
of concerts of the season at the Academy 
of Music last Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening was as fololws: 
Symphony No. 2, in C Major, Op. 61, Schu- 
mann; Nocturnes—(a) ‘‘Nuages,” (b) ‘‘Fétes,”’ 
Debussy; Concerto No. 2, in A Major, for 


Piano and Orchestra, Liszt; Overture, ‘‘Sa- 
kuntala,’’ Goldmark. 


The playing of the supremely beauti- 
ful Second Symphony of Schumann en- 
abled the orchestra to make one of its 
best showings of the season. Seldom, 
perhaps never, in fact, have the musi- 
cians given a better account of them- 
selves in a work of this kind, while the 
music seemed in every sense to appeal to 
Mr. Stokowski and to call forth his finest 
qualities as a conductor. The interpre- 
tation fairly glowed with emotional 
warmth. The two Debussy excerpts were 
played with sympathy and spirit. After 
the solo number the “Sakuntala” over- 
ture, always a favorite, brought to a 
close one of the most successful programs 
of the season. 

Mme. Méré gave decided emphasis 
to her former great triumphs here. The 
Liszt Concerto may not be the greatest 
of piano music, but it pleases the ear 
and delights the senses, and as the dis- 
tinguished Hungarian artist plays it, be- 
comes wholly entrancing. In her fairly 
dazzling display of technique, well 





grounded upon the firm basis of true 
musicianship, presented with the author- 
ity and power of a man and the grace 
and delicacy of a woman, the interpreta- 
tion in every way was notable. The en- 
thusiasm with which it was _ received 
grew to the proportions of an ovation. 

There now seems to be little doubt that 
the series of free Sunday concerts so 
successfully given recently at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House will be continued 
in response to a great and growing de- 
mand. As stated in these columns last 
week, the matter has been taken up by 
City Councils. 

At a meeting last Wednesday of the 
special committee of Councils appointed 
for the purpose, the unanimous decision 


that the concerts should be continued 
was reached. It is likely that the city 
will pay for these concerts, as it has 


done for several years for the services of 
the Philadelphia Band, playing through- 
out the summer on the City Hall Plaza. 
The committee was assured by Arthuy 
Judson, manager of the Orchestra As- 
sociation, that the management was 
willing to share in the cost by contribut- 
ing $1,000 toward the salary list for 
each concert, and it was further an- 
nounced that the Metropolitan Opera 
House could be secured for actual cost, 
or about $500 for each Sunday concert. 
It is estimated that the total expenses 
for each occasion, including rentals, sal- 
aries of musicians and _ soloists’ fees, 
would aggregate $2,500, or $20,000 for 
eight concerts.. 

The suggestion that public subscrip- 
tions be asked for was objected to by 
William M. Lewis, chairman of the 
committee of councilmen, who said that 
it was his opinion that the city should 
father the entire project. There is also 
at present a movement to have the new 
Municipal Auditorium (or Convention 
Hall) to be erected in the Parkway, at 
Twentv-first Street, so constructed that 
its main audience room may be used for 
the symphony concerts and other impor- 
tant musical events. 


ARTHUR L, TUBBS. 
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Arthur Farwell States Case of the Community 


Chorus in Reply to Frank Damrosch’s 





Criticism 


Latter’s Characterization of New Movement as a ‘‘Sensational Advertising Scheme ”’ Based on Ignorance 
of Facts, He Declares—What the Work of Harry Barnhart Means to the Masses 


N the Feb. 26 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA there appeared a letter re- 
printed from the New York Times, and 
written by Dr. Frank Damrosch, in 
which he characterized New York’s new 
community chorus as an “ephemeral 
scheme” and questioned its “sensational 
advertising methods” and “sensational 
promises, promises which cannot and 
will not be fulfilled.” 

To this Arthur Farwell, of the edi- 
torial staff of MUSICAL AMERICA and a 
leader in the movement to establish a 
community chorus in New York, replied 
in a letter to the Times of Feb. 20, as 
follows: 7 

“Dr. Frank Damrosch, in a recent let- 
tel in The Times, while generously ap- 
plauding fresh efforts at opular choral 
singing in New York, made certain com- 
ments on the recently established New 
York Community Chorus, which indi- 
cate that he is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension concerning the nature and 
purposes of this new organization. Dr. 
Damrosch is well known as the orig- 
inator of the People’s Singing Classes, 
which later developed into the People’s 
Choral Union—organizations which have 
played so important and creditable a 
part in the popular musical life of New 
York. His letter, reviewing the history 
and accomplishments of these admirable 
organizations, presents them as covering 
the field which he supposes to be the 
province of the community chorus, and 
appears to regard the latter enterprise 
in the light of a rival for the same 
honors. 


“The People’s Singing Classes and 








The Oregon Daily Journal, of Portl:nd, 
carried the following editorial in its is- 
sue of Jan. 12: 


TOM 


OBSON’S 


staying power is almost 
as wonderful as his art. A man who can play 
the piano and sing through a whole evening 
without a sign of weariness deserves admiration 
for his athletic vigor. Mr. Dobson’s memory is 
another remarkable faculty. He never looks at 
either words or music and yet he never seems 
to make a slip. If he does make one now and 
then he is quite able to fill the gap better than 
did the author he is interpreting. 

When it comes to art, Tom Dobson is a perpet- 
ual miracle. The piano virtuosi say he is equal 
to the best of them. His ability to sing is patent 
to all who hear him. The compass and expres- 
sion of his voice are astonishing. The sweet- 
ness and purity of its tones are charming. And 
his face and body express quite as much as his 
voice. Some singers are pathetic, some are 
amusing. Tom Dobson is both and he changes 
from one mood to the other like a flash. Whether 
singing Tagore’s profound philosophy or the dis- 
mal fate of the deceitful Matilda he is perfectly 
and delightedly at home and his audience is 
at home and delighted with him. 
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Choral Union, when they were organized, 
struck a new and important note in the 
musical life of the city, as has been 
amply demonstrated by their growth 
and popularity. But the community 
chorus has, at the present time, likewise 
struck a new and important note. With 
a further knowledge of the new move- 
ment, the doctor would undoubtedly be 
among the first to recognize that it 
strikes a totally different note from the 
older, and that its field is quite its own, 
and not the field of the choral enter- 
prises which he is at such needless pains 
to defend. 

“The issue at stake at an earlier time 
was that of musical art in its relation 
to the people. The need was to spread 
the knowledge of music and sight read- 
ing among the people, to familiarize 
them with the great standard choral 
works, and to give them a practical part 
in the presentation of those works. The 
goal was musical art. 

“The issue at stake to-day is com- 
munity unification, emotional, intel- 
lectual, spiritual. The community 
chorus idea takes this as its goal, and 
music—the art of music—not as an end, 
but only as a medium for this purpose. 
In other words, it uses the fusing and 
welding power of music, the most direct 
and potent vehicle for such an accom- 
plishment, as a means of converting a 
mass of separate individual souls into 
a single great oversoul having a com- 
mon vision and sense of the real human 
needs of the day. And one of the most 
crying of these is the need of forgetting 
one’s self and finding rebirth and re- 
freshment in that inexhaustible but too 
often forgotten fountain source of life, 
the rightly directed _collective emotion of 
the people. * * 

“We have lie movements without 
number, when the truth is we should 
have one social movement. It makes 
little difference what that is so long as 
it really gets us together in a true sense 
of our common humanity and our com- 
mon need and goal as fellow human be- 
ings. The good of anything that can 
bring us together in this spirit and warm 
us up to this point is incalculable} and 
this the community chorus movement can 
do as scarcely anything else in the world 
can. 

“Harry Barnhart, the leader of the New 
York Community Chorus, has been sens- 
ing and developing these ideas through 
the efforts and experiences of ten years 
or more, and it is certain that Dr. Dam- 
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rosch, had he been made aware of the 
ony ‘and had the opportunity of observ- 

ing the effect of the Sunda 7 afternoon 

earsals at Stuyvesant High School, 
woul have modified his expressions of 
‘sensational advertising methods’ and 
‘ephemeral schemes.’ The doctor has 
also been misinformed when he supposes 
that the members of the community 
chorus have been promised that they will 
be a to sing the ‘Messiah’ in ten re- 
hearsa 

“Dr. Damrosch can point with just 
pride to the results of his labors in the 
field of people’s singing, but he should 
rejoice with the many who have shared 
the benefits of the new movement that a 
leader has arisen to meet one of the 
deepest and most insistent demands of 
the day.” 


“Fairyland” Opera Talk and Benet 


Heard in Bangor 


BaANooRr, ME., Feb. 18.—On Wednesd: 
afternoon at the home of Helen Day, t! 
Schumann Club listened with pleasure 
an Opera Talk on the Parker-Hook. 
opera, “Fairyland,” by Wilbur S. Coc 
rane, well known teacher and accompa 
ist of this city. 

On Wednesday evening a joint Bene: 
Concert was given by the Bangor Ba: 
and the recently organized Pythian 0 
chestra, under the baton of Adelbert \ 
Sprague. J. L. B. 





Ballmann’s Orchestra of Chicago Pla, 
Its Conductor’s Music 


CHICAGO, Feb. 28.—Ballmann’s Orche: 
tra of forty musicians gave a program 
familiar music by Beethoven, Schuber 
Verdi, Mozart, Rubinstein and Supp. 
Feb. 20, and played also two compositio: 
by Martin Ballmann, the director. Am: 
lia J. Schultz, contralto, was the solois 
Mme. Mary Green Froehlich, sopran 
was the soloist yesterday, singing oper 
arias and classic songs. F. W. 
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Residence: Hotel Wellington, Phone Circle 1066. 
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SAMUEL GARDNER, AT AGE OF TWO, 
PREFERRED THE VIOLIN TO HIS TOYS 





‘areer of This Violinist, as Re- 
lated by His Father—Discrim- 
ination Developed at Early Age 
—His Teachers 


TT\HE musical career of Samuel Gard- 
ner, the prominent violinist, dates 
-om the time when he was two years of 
ve, This interesting fact came from 
ir. Gardner’s father in the course of a 
ynversation with a representative of 
\iusIcAL AMERICA. “I brought my son 
‘rom Elizabethgrad, Russia, while he was 
babe in arms,” said Mr. Gardner. “How 
did I happen to make him a violinist? 
When he was two years old I took him 
ijowntown at Christmas to see the toys. 
[he only toy he ever wanted was a violin. 
| purchased one but he seemed dissatisfied 
with its tone. He wanted a better one. 
Samuel never passed a music store with- 


out stopping to take note of its window 
display. Finally, I decided to buy him a 
real violin. When I brought this one 
home he said, ‘Now you have brought me 
what I want.’ He was six years old then. 

“T found the best teacher in Providence, 
R. L, where we lived, and started his 
lessons. The teacher took him on his 
lap and gave him his first lesson, after 
which he declared, ‘The boy will be an 
artist if you take care of him.’ I fol- 
lowed his advice. When a year had gone 
by I took Samuel to New York to get the 
advice of a friend of mine, a violin 
teacher who had recently come from Rus- 
sia. He said that the boy was talented 
but that his teacher was not experienced 
enough. 

“After a short period I went to see 
Franz Kneisel at one of his concerts in 
Providence. I tried to get Mr. Kneisel 
to listen to my son, but he was too busy. 
He promised to give me a date for a fu- 
ture time. As I lacked patience I went 
back to the New York teacher. He said, 
‘I will not let the boy out of my hands 
this time. I will give him lessons.’ 
Every Friday we traveled to New York 
by water and then back to Providence the 
same day. My wife accompanied us. 

“After one very stormy trip I arranged 
to have my son stay with some friends 
in New York. After that season I moved 
to New York, but soon returned to Provi- 
dence, leaving the boy in care of his 
teacher. Then I went to Boston and put 
Samuel in charge of Charles Martin 
Loeffler. Mr. Loeffler offered to teach 
him as soon as he heard him play. After 
a short time Mr. Loeffler left for Europe. 
He wanted to take the boy to Paris with 
him, but as Samuel was only ten years 
old I didn’t consent. In the meanwhile, 
Ysaye, who was in Boston at that time, 





Samuel Gard- 
ner, the pop- 
ular violin- 
Ist; above, 
one of Mr. 
Gardner's 
latest por- 
traits; below, 
at the age of 
six and one- 
half 


heard him play. Ysaye told me to go to 
Belgium with him, but I went to see Felix 
Winternitz of Boston, who taught him. 
We traveled twice a week from Provi- 
dence to Boston during the period of four 
years. During that time he played for 
Kreisler, who predicted a great future 
for him. Later on, I took my son to New 
York, where he played for Mr. Kneisel, 
with whom he studied for six years at 
the Institute of Musical Art, whence he 
graduated with a diploma of honor.” 

Samuel Gardner has appeared as solo- 
ist with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra six times this winter, and has three 
more appearances with this organization 
before the season closes. 





METROPOLITAN DATES 
SIGNED FOR ATLANTA 


Seven Operas Will Make Up 
Season—Rabinoff Forces 
Heard 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 21.—On the heels 
of the close of Atlanta’s first midwinter 
season of grand opera. made possible 
‘through the appearance of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, with Mme. Anna 
Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe at the 
\tlanta Theater Friday and Saturday, 
mes the announcement today of defi- 

te dates and the schedule of operas for 
‘ne Metropolitan Company’s customary 
ring trip here. 

Directors of the Atlanta Music Festi- 


il Association announce that all con- 


‘tracts have been signed for the appear- 
ce here of the Metropolitan Grand 
pera Company in seven operas begin- 
ng with the Saint-Saéns “Samson et 
ot on the evening of Monday, 
Dri . 
This will be followed by Puccini’s 
ladama Butterfly,” Tuesday afternoon, 
pril 25; Bellini’s “La Sonnambula,” 
ednesday evening; Verdi’s “Aida,” 
iursday afternoon; Flotow’s “Martha,” 
‘iday, evening; Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
nger,” Saturday afternoon, and Puc- 
n’s “Tosca” Saturday evening. Of 
ese, only three—“Aida,” “Butterfly” 
d “Tosca”—have been presented here 
‘fore by the Metropolitan Company. 
The casts this year are very different 








from those of former presentations. 
Caruso is to sing here twice this season, 
Farrar twice, Amato twice, Barrientos 
twice, Martinelli twice, Gadski once, and 
Scotti is announced to sing once. 

The signing of contracts followed the 
closing of a guarantee fund that totals 
$75,075, all of which is made up of vol- 
untary subscriptions. A guarantee of 
only $70,000 was sought. 

The Music Festival Association direc- 
tors, at their meeting in the offices of 
the president, Colonel W. L. Peel, where 
the contracts were signed, elected Dr. 
Guy King business manager for this 
year. C. B. Bidwell remains as treas- 
urer. 

The visit to Atlanta of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company was a brilliant 
event in musical circles that have been 
comparatively quiet for several months. 
All of the principals were apparently at 
their best and the three operas presented 
were a success from every standpoint. 
One of the local newspapers declared, 
“Max Rabinoff has gathered together 
principals, directors and orchestra so 
close in quality to the Metropolitan that 
the difference is scarcely distinguishable. 
The productions are drawn to a bit 
smaller scale, that is all.” 

“T’Amore dei Tre Re” was sung Fri- 
day evening, “Madama Butterfly” on 
Saturday afternoon and “La Bohéme” 
Saturday evening. Giovanni Zenatello 
scored a triumph. So did Tamaki Miura. 


Maggie Teyte, in scarcely any time at 
all, leaped into the front ranks of Atlanta 
favorites, and the reception accorded 
her was nothing short of an ovation. 
Mme. Pavlowa and her dancers were en- 
thusiastically welcomed in Spanish 
Dances, the “Snowflakes” Ballet and the 
“Coppelia” Ballet. L. K. S. 


SONGS IN LIGHTER VEIN 
ON BISPHAM PROGRAM 


Baritone Entertains MacDowell Club of 
New York Delightfully—Humor- 


ous Gems Prove Irresistible 

Perpetually delightful is David Bis- 
pham, a fact which was again impres- 
sively in evidence on the occasion of his 
appearance Sunday evening, Feb. 27, at 
the MacDowell Club of New York. 
“Songs in Lighter Vein” his program 
was headed, and many indeed were the 
hearty chuckles and bursts of laughter 
greeting a majority of Mr. Bispham’s 
inimitable interpretations. His program 
was divided into three parts—“Classic,” 
“Old English” and “Songs by American 
Composers.” Concluding the first group 
was Verdi’s “When I Was a Page,” 
which, as so many know, this veteran 
baritone does incomparably. Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert, Schumann, Loewe and 
Brahms were the other composers repre- 
sented in this first group. 

There were several gems of humor 
among the Old English and Irish songs. 
“The Pretty Creature” needs only a men- 
tion of the fact that it was sung. A 
treat was provided by “Young Richard,” 
“My Love, Nell,” “The Stuttering Lov- 
ers” and “Mistress Magrath.” One 
wished the group twice as long. 

Opening the third section was Henry 
Holden Huss’s setting of Shakespeare’s 
“All the World’s a Stage,” in which Mr. 
Bispham’s superb histrionic talent found 
a worthy vehicle. Mr. Huss shared the 
storm of applause which followed this 
effort. H. H. Wetzler’s bracing “Killie- 
kranki” was followed by Graham Peel’s 
charming setting of Thackeray’s “Little 
Billie.” To the best of the writer’s 
knowledge Peel is an Englishman and 
was therefore misplaced in this category. 

After Will Marion Cooke’s “Exhorta- 
tion,” there was heard the clever setting 
of Eugene Field’s alliterative nonsense 
piece, “The Fate of the Flimflam,” which 
Arthur Bergh has written. This was 
repeated. Henry F. Gilbert’s “Pirate 
Song” concluded the concert stirringly. 
Enthusiasm ran high throughout the 
evening. B. R. 











EDVINA CHARMS TORONTO 





Soprano in Recital Repeats Success Won 
There in Opera 


TORONTO, Feb. 26.—Toronto had its 
second opportunity of hearing Louise Ed- 
vina, the gifted Canadian opera singer, 
on Friday, the 18th, when she appeared 
in concert at Massey Hall. Her first ap- 
pearance here was with the Montreal 
Opera Company three years ago. She 
was assisted at her recital by Hugh Al- 
len, baritone; Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, 
and Charles Strony, accompanist. 

Mme. Edvina’s program was delight- 
fully performed throughout and consisted 
of concert numbers and arias, including 
the “Depuis le jour” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” She also sang two duets with 
Mr. Allen. 

The reception accorded Mme. Edvina 
was very warm, and during her stay in 
town she was the guest of honor at sev- 
eral social affairs, one of the chief be- 
ing the musicale by the Heliconian Club 
on Saturday afternoon, at which a very 
fine program was arranged by Mrs. 
George Barron (Bessie Bonsall), Toron- 
to’s well-known contralto. 

Paul Wells, the brilliant young pian- 
ist, gave a highly successful recital in 
Forester’s Hall on Monday evening. 

S. M. M. 





Reginald Sweet will be heard on March 
3 in the fourth and last of the lecture- 
recitals which he has been giving at the 
Princess Theater. These “exposition 
musicales” on the ultra modern compos- 
ers are designed to offer the means of 
gaining some understanding of modern 
music. Mr. Sweet is already making 
plans to conduct a similar course next 
season not only in this city but all over 
the country. 





Personal Address: 


44 West 44th St., New York 
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DAMROSCH ‘IPHIGENTA’ 
HEARD IN WASHINGTON 


Frieda Hempel Soloist with 
Orchestra—Mme. Alda and 
La Forge Appear 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 29.—The last 
of the series of concerts of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra took place on Mon- 
day, Feb. 21, at the Belasco, with Frieda 
Hempel as the soloist. The symphony 
was Schumann’s No. 4, in D Minor, ad- 
mirably interpreted by Walter Dam- 
rosch. The high light of the concert, 
however, proved to be excerpts from 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” composed by Mr. 
Damrosch, and the number in which this 
made the strongest appeal was “Melo- 
dram,” in which the harp took the solo 
melody. The other orchestral offering 
was the symphonic poem “Ultava” by 
Smetana. Miss Hempel gave the “In- 
volami” from “Ernani” with brilliancy, 
as well as a group of songs. So loath 
was the audience to have this artist 
cease singing that by a special privilege 
she gave as an encore that wonderful 
setting of “The Blue Danube,” which 
offered excellent opportunity for the ex- 
hibition of the flexibility of Miss Hem- 
pel’s voice. The household of the White 
House was in attendance. 

Lieut. William H. Santelmann, conduc- 
tor of the United States Marine Band 
Orchestra, is making a specialty of Mon- 
day afternoon concerts in which sym- 
phonic music plays an important part. 
At a recent concert the “Military Sym- 
phony,” No. 11, of Haydn, was excellently 
presented. At another time the new 
symphony of Arthur Tregina was given. 

The Friday Morning Music Club paid 
tribute to American composers at its last 
meeting, those furnishing the program 
being Mrs. Perley and Mrs. Heinl, pian- 
ists; Mrs. Lorimer Miller, violinist, and 
Faye Bumphrey, soprano. The composi- 
tions included: 





“Owasco Memories,” Arthur Farwell; 
“Country Dance,” Alexander MacFadyen; 
four numbers by MacDowell; “Impromptu,” 
“Scherzo” and “Cradle Song,’ by Cecil Bur- 
leigh; “When I Bring to You Colored Toys,” 
Carpenter; ‘Bowl of Roses,’’ Clark; ‘‘Moon- 
light Song,’’ Cadman, and “Joy of the Morn- 
ing,’ Woodman. 


The Ten-Star Series of Concerts offered 
by T. Arthur Smith at popular prices 
concluded with the appearance of the 
prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Mme. Frances Alda, and the 
pianist-composer, Frank La Forge. By 
popular accord and applause the pianist 
was not the assisting artist but the co- 
artist with Mme. Alda. He not only 
played two groups of piano solos with 
delicate finish, one number being a com- 
position of his own, but Mme. Alda sang 
several of his songs, and was obliged to 
repeat “I Came with a Song.” 

Mme. Alda won the hearts of her 
listeners with her first song, “Je ne suis 
qu’une Bergere” (Phildor) and _ held 
them captive through fifteen songs and 
“In Quelle trine” and the Minuet from 
“Manon” (Puccini). Even then they 
would not be content until she had given 
them two encores at the close of the 
concert. 





Zeisler on Tour of South and 
Middle West 


CHICAGO, Feb. 27.—Mme. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, left Chicago 
yesterday for a three weeks’ tour of 
Texas, Louisiana, Tennessee, Missouri 
and Illinois. She will be the soloist of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
March 10. Immediately on her return 
to Chicago she will leave for Philadel- 
phia, where she will appear with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, March — 

KF. W. 


Mme. 





Introduce Carpenter’s 


“Concertino” 


Grainger to 


Percy Grainger is highly enthusiastic 
over the new work by John Alden Car- 
penter, a “Concertino” for piano and or- 
chestra, that he and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra will perform for the 
first time on the 10th and 11th of March 
in Chicago. 





LOUISE 


MERTENS 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


‘‘A contralto voice of rare charm and beauty.’’ 
Management: MRS. HERMAN LEWIS 
402 Madison Ave., New York, 

Phone 2890 Murray Hill. 
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Isador Berger, Violinist-Composer of Chicago, Insists It Can Be Accomplished Faithfully by 
Various Instruments of the Orchestra and Puts His Theory to the Test—Carl Cochems 
Presents a Black-Clad ‘“‘Mephistopheles’—Frances Ingram in Texas—Realism in the 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Feb. 26, 1916. 


AN paintings be musically reproduced 

in color, with all the tints correctly 

represented by the tones of different in- 
struments? 

Isador Berger, Chicago violinist and 
composer, asserts that they can. To 
prove it he has set to music two “ab- 
stractist” pictures by John E. Phillips 
and John H. Carlsen, Chicago artists. 
Carlsen’s picture is called “The Wedding 
March” and Phillips’s is called “Moods.” 
Mr. Berger saw them in the Palette and 
Chisel Club exhibit of “‘abstractist” pic- 
tures a year ago, and selected them be- 
cause of their daring use of vivid color. 
The American Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, is practising the two symphonies. 

“The tones of the piano are of one 
color, contrary to the belief of many mu- 
sicians,” says Berger. “I have come to 
the conclusion that each instrument must 
produce a certain color, and that only 
an orchestra can produce a painting in 
music. Every instrument possesses its 
individual tone color, and sometimes more 
than one coloring can be obtained, ac- 
cording to the registers employed.” 

On Mr. Berger’s piano in his studio, as 
he spoke, was an extract from one of 
President Wilson’s messages. Beside it 
was a page of staves with notes, the 
musical record of the impressions made 
by the message. 

* * * 

BLACK-CLAD Mephistopheles is 

Carl Cochems’s portrayal of the 
devil in “Faust.” This basso, who has 
been singing Wagnerian roles with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, aston- 
ished St. Louis opera-goers last week 
when he sang the role clad in the somber 
garb of night, instead of the tra- 
ditional flaming red. He was a guest 
performer with the San Carlo Opera 
Company. Mme. Marguerite Beriza, also 
from the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
sang Marguerite. 

“Chaliapin and Plancon dressed in 
black, and they had the right idea,” says 
Cochems. “Just because Edouard De 
Reszke dressed in scarlet, some critics 
imagine that any other costuming of the 
role is outrageous. Nobody ever saw 
Mephistopheles, and therefore nobody 
knows how he should be dressed. But as 
he is supposed te be invisible, part of the 
time, it seems to me that he should be 
dressed in a suit of darkness, that is, in 
black. 

“Only when in the end of the church 
scene Mephistopheles enfolds Marguerite 
with his cape should the audience see 
red. The lining of the cape is brilliant 
scarlet, and this flashes out as Mephis- 
topheles throws out his cape, as a sym- 
bol of the flames of hell that enfold 
her.” 

se é¢ «2 


RANCES INGRAM, contralto of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, is 
equalling her operatic success on the con- 
cert stage. On Feb. 17, she was soloist 
in the Apollo Club’s concert at Tulsa, 
Okla., and the critics of the local news- 
papers ranked her with the foremost 
singers of the country. Miss Ingram 
sings in Louisville, Ky., March 1, on the 
Harry Marx artist series, and will give 
a joint recital with Anna Case in De- 
troit, Mich., March 21. 
* * K 

ILDNESS of aim in the sword play 

of the Diaghileff Russian Ballet at 

the Auditorium Theater last week added 
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a touch of realism to the presentation of 
“Scheherazade.” Adolf Bolm, playing 
the part of Le Négre, was the victim. 
Grigoriew, another dancer, pursuing the 
negro slave to slay him, as the action de- 
mands, missed his aim, and gave Bolm 
one clout on the back of the head and one 
sword thrust into the arm. Neither 
wound was serious. 
* * 7 


¢éTP\HE Russian ballet will be as perma- 

nent in America as the opera,” says 
Lydia Lopokova, one of the airiest and 
fairiest of the dancers in Serge Diaghi- 
leff’s ballet. “It is just as wonderful a 


form of dramatic expression as the opera. 
In fact, I always stand in the wings an 
watch when I am not dancing, for it is 
so wonderful to me.” 

I asked her the time-worn question of 
how she liked the United States. 

“T like it so much that I am going to 
be an American citizen,” she said. “I am 
engaged to an American, and I am going 
to stay in this country. It is five years 
since I came here, and in that time I have 
danced, and also played in English. I 
played at the Bandbox in New York, in 
little one-act plays by De Musset and 
others, all in English. I have a passion 
for the drama.” FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





KRONBERG SERIES IN 
BOSTON AT AN END 


Trio of Distinguished Artists in 
Final Musicale— Piano 
Recital by Havens 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1916. 





HE last in Mr. Kronberg’s series of 
Morning Musicales at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel was given Feb. 14, and it 
was with a very general feeling of re- 
gret that the attendants of this series 
realized that it had so soon been termi- 


nated. For this occasion, Mr. Kronberg 
brought to Boston the distinguished 
mezzo-contralto of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company, Mme. Margarete Mat- 
zenauer; Paul Dufault, tenor, and Ar- 
kady Bourstin, violinist. Mme. Mat- 
zenauer sang arias from “Samson et 
Dalila” and “Gioconda” and groups of 
French and English songs. Both in the 


dramatic spirit of the arias and in the 
delicacy of the lighter French songs 
Mme. Matzenauer was compelling. The 
velvety quality of her voice was con- 
spicuous in its every register. Mr. Du- 
fault lent variety to the program in his 
choice of songs in the lighter vein and 
gave great pleasure in his singing of 
them. Mr. Bourstin played numbers by 
Saint-Saéns, Dvorak, Wagner-Wilhelmj 
and Porpora-Kreisler and created a fa- 
vorable impression. Elmer Wilson and 
S. C. Colburn were accompanists. 

On Saturday afternoon, Feb. 19, Ray- 
mond Havens played his annual piano 
recital in Jordan Hall, presenting the 
following program: 


Prelude, B Flat Minor, Bach; Sonata D 
Major, Scarlatti; Sonata, B Minor, Nocturne, 
F Sharp Minor, Ballade, G Minor, Chopin; 
‘“‘Le Vent,” Alkan; ‘‘Ondine’’ (Water Sprite), 
Ravel; Ballade, Howard Brockway; ‘‘Gon- 
doliera”’’ and ‘‘Tarantelle,’’ Liszt. 


Mr. Havens is not only a capable ex- 
ecutant, but a pianist of marked poetical 
instincts. He plays with refined taste 
and comprehensive understanding of his 
music. The hall was well filled with an 
ardently applausive audience. 


Musical Art Club Concert 


At the Musical Art Club’s concert in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Feb. 24, the program 
was presented by Loyal Phillips Shawe, 
baritone; Rosetta Key, soprano; Marga- 
rete Harding, contralto, and Mrs. Lang- 
don Frothingham and Hans_ Ebell, 
pianists. Mr. Shawe opened the pro- 
gram in a group of Strauss songs, to 
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which he gave a highly polished delivery. 
His voice of refined quality, handled with 
skill, was shown to good advantage, and 
he was warmly applauded. The pian- 
ists, Mrs. Frothingham and Mr. Ebell, 
played Debussy’s charming “Little Suite 
for Two Pianos,” and Miss Harding in 
German and English songs, and Miss 
Key in an all-English group, gave much 
pleasure. 

_The Copley Quartet, a new combina- 
tion of male singers, has opened a studio 
at 218 Tremont Street. The personnel 
of this organization consists of Oscar 
Huntting, basso, a former member of the 
Adelphi Quartet and bass soloist at the 
Mt. Vernon Church, this city; Edward 
MacArthur, baritone, who is conductor 
of the Schubert Club of Malden, Mass.; 
Raymond Simonds, tenor soloist at King’s 
Chapel and Temple Israel, and Everett 
M. Clark, first tenor, a member of the 
Apollo Club. 

The series of lecture-recitals which 
Frances Nevin is to present at the Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel on Monday afternoons 
in March will serve as a forerunner of 
the Metropolitan season here. Miss 
Nevin will be assisted by George Cope- 
land and John Herman Loud at the 
piano. She will present “Madama But- 
terfly,” “Die Meistersinger,”’ “Lohen- 
grin” and “Parsifal.” 


Mme. Guilbert’s Final Recital 


Yvette Guilbert, assisted by Emily 
Gresser, violinist, and Ward-Stephens at 
the piano, gave her third and final re- 
cital at Shubert’s Theater on Feb. 24 to 
a very large audience. Mme. Guilbert 
was suffering from a cold, but after due 
apology, delivered her entire program 
with the rare art characteristic of her 
work. 

Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano, has 
announced her annual Boston recital for 
the evening of April 27 in Steinert Hall. 

William Gustafson, basso, a product of 
the Willard Flint vocal studio, will leave 
the city May 1 to accept the position of 
bass soloist in the Harlem Reformed 
Church of New York. 

Edna E. Seidhoff, pianist, contributed 
to the program of the annual guest night 
of the New England Woman’s Press As- 
sociation, held in Hotel Tuileries Feb. 17. 

Mme. Edith Noyes Greene gave an in- 
teresting talk on the life of Edward 
MacDowell in Huntington Chambers 
this morning. It was the second in a 
series on “The American Compeser. 


Rosetta Key, soprano, Robert Seama 
’ baritone, and the Patten sisters (violj 
and ’cello) illustrated. sme. L. 


TRANSITIONAL PERIOD IN 
GABRILOWITSCH’S SERIE: 


Pianist’s Fifth Program Devoted 
Brahms and Liszt with Brilliant 
Artistic Results 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch reached a trans 
tional period in his historical series 
piano recitals with his fifth program . 
Feb. 24 at Afolian Hall, New York. T) 
composers treated were Brahms, wh 
as pointed out by James Huneker in t} 


program notes, was the last link in t! 
romantic chain, and Liszt, who was ; 
the vanguard of the modern moveme; 
The program was as follows: 


Brahms—Variations and Fugue on a H: 
del Theme, Op. 24; Intermezzo in A Maj 
Op. 118; Intermezzo, E Minor, Op. 119, N 
2; Rhapsodie, E Flat Major, Op. 119, No 
Liszt—Sonata, B Minor; ‘“Gnomenreigen 
“Liebestraum,” No. 3, in A Flat, Etude, 
Minor, from “Etude d’execution transce) 
ante,” 








As will be seen from the above lis’, 
the noted pianist provided his heare:- 
with some extremely solid food, in th 
Brahms Variations and Fugue and 1}! 
Liszt Sonata. In these extended wor! 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch displayed a dazzliny 
virtuosity that evoked “Bravos” fro 
the audience, while the same brilliant 
pianism was manifested in the taxing 
Liszt Etude and the Brahms Rhapsodi 
The whole performance was _ investe( 
with sincere musicianship, and the pia 
ist’s sense of the poetic and his lovely 
tone made the recital completely deligh: 
ful to his hearers. K. S. C 





CONCORD CHORUS WINS PRAISE 


Jewell Robb and Arthur Hackett Heard 
with Mr. Conant’s Singers 


ConcorpD, N. H., Feb. 25.—The Co: 
cord Oratorio Society, of which Charles 
S. Conant is the musical director, gave 
a performance of the Goring Thomas 
“The Swan and the Skylark” last e\ 
ning. The chorus sang the work unde: 
Mr. Conant’s baton with great precision, 
a generally fine tone and good spirit. 

The soprano solo part was assumed })\ 
Jewell Robb, a young Chicago singer, wh: 
made a wholly favorable New England 
début. Arthur Hackett, in the exacting 
tenor part, more than confirmed the fin 
impression left by former Concord ap 
pearances. The baritone parts were don 
by Bernard Ferguson with great finish 
The alto part was taken pleasingly }) 
one of the society’s own members, Flo 
ence Little. The Boston Festival O 
chestra Club furnished the accompa! 
ment. At both afternoon and eveni! 
concerts, Miss Robb and Messrs. Hacke't 
and Ferguson sang solos, and two men 
bers of the society, Martha James an‘ 
»Mrs. Josephine James Rolfe, gave with 
great charm a group of duets in th 
afternoon program. Ada M. Aspinwa' 
and Mr. H. Maitland Barnes were th: 
accompanists. E. P. 








Kind Words from London 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Your papers arrive safely every wee 
and are read with the greatest inter 
and appreciation. 
Yours truly, 
LILIAN LEWIN. 
West Kensington, London, England, 
Feb. 2, 1916. 
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SIXTY IRISH SONGS 


Edited by WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


The age-old folk-music of Ireland is regarded by many critics as thé 
richest and most varied in the world. 
SICIANS LIBRARY the editor has collected besides familiar and 
favorite airs, a large proportion of wordless traditional tunes to which 
he has successfully wedded suitable lyrics by modern Irish poets—thus 
presenting the most significant volume of Irish song that has been 
For all these airs the editor has written accompaniments 
which express, through modern musical resources, their racial and emo- 
tional spirit; thus making of them songs that present day singers will 
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_CADMAN MAKES DEBUT 
AS A LION “ TAME 

















Charles Wakefield Cadman, the Composer, Paying a Visit to the Cage of Leo at 


the D. W. 


Griffith Motion Picture Studio, Los Angeles 


OS ANGELES, Feb. 24.—Although Charles Wakefield Cadman has typified 
some of our wild life in his music, his first experience as a tamer of wild 
beasts occurred recently at Los Angeles, when he visited the D. W. Griffith motion 


picture studio. 
seven-year-old lion. 
and I crawled in. 


As shown above, the composer ventured into the cage of Leo, the 

Explains Mr. Cadman: 
Had I not seen that Leo was a good lion and used to seeing 
people I should not have been so brave. 


“His trainer made him ‘lie down’ 


However, I felt a little queer when I was 


back of him. He switched his tail a few times and wafted my overcoat tails to 


the breezes. 


You can see his tail near my coat. 


I stayed in the cage just one and 


a half minutes, but would not care to camp there for any length of time.” 





‘“‘UNDINE” ADMIRED IN BROOKLYN CONCERT 


Cantata Sung in Presence of 
Composer and Poet—A Rebuke 
for Chatterers 


Composers’ and conductors’ night of 
the Brooklyn Chaminade, Feb. 24, had 
in it something of the eventful when, 
affronted by the chattering of some of 
her audience during the program, Mme. 
Kmma Richardson-Kiister, conductor of 
the Ladies’ Glee Club, walked from the 
stage of the Academy music hall. This 
not wholly unexpected but wholly justi- 
fiable denouement occurred during a fif- 


teen-minute explanation by Mme, Kiis- 
ter of the themes of “Undine.” Har- 
riet Ware, composer of the music, and 
Edwin Markham, the poet, were present, 
together with numerous composers, a 
large audience of subscribing music- 
lovers and a few who wanted to dance 
so badly they couldn’t wait for the pro- 
gram to terminate gracefully. 

The whispering in the rear of the 
house swelled to open conversation as 
Mme. Kiister seated herself at the piano 
to play certain interesting passages 
from the work. As time elapsed the 
hubbub grew till it became impossible 
to hear the conductor’s voice and one 
or two men coughed loudly. This ex- 
cited some laughter and matters grew 
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worse, much to the humiliation of most 
persons present. 

“Now comes the finale of great joy- 
fulness,” announced Mme. Kiister, which 
brought laughter from every side. She 
rose aghast and started from the stage, 
but her dress caught on a chair and a 
member of the chorus had to release her. 
Then she went out, leaving an abashed 
audience and chorus, with the two solo- 
ists, Rafael Diaz and Florence Martin, 
seated in front ready to begin. Five 
minutes later Mme. Kiister returned and 
“Undine” was begun as though nothing 
had happened. 

Suspense that had developed quickly 
subsided and it was realized that Mme. 
Kiister had acted wisely in not admin- 
istering a rebuke from the plaftorm, a 
proceeding that would have chilled the 
atmosphere and marred a_ beautifully 
given program. The blame rests partly 
upon the customs of the Chaminade in 
holding dances after their musical pro- 
grams, which brings an attendance of 
persons for whom music is not the prime 
attraction. 

“Undine” proved a work of distinc- 
tion, the music being plainly of the best 
that has come from the versatile pen of 
Harriet Ware. It was colorful as inter- 
preted and also inherently so, with none 
of the monotony so often encountered 
in subjects derived from the classics. 
Mr. Markham’s verse is admirably 
suited to a musical setting and the entire 
poem shows a master hand. 

Seldom has a sweeter voice been heard 
in the Academy walls than that of Flor- 
ence Martin, who sang the Undine part. 
Despite some unevenness of quality and 
certain faults encountered with young 
voices, the tones were of rare beauty 
and the singing artistic. 

Following organ solos by Mrs. Pauline 
Dobson Gold, that elicited great ap- 
plause, the club sang “Night Hymn at 
Sea,” by Goring-Thomas; “Sweet o’ the 
Year,” by Mary Turner Salter, and 
George Chapman’s “Mary Mother.” 
Other chorus numbers were “Anitra’s 
Dance” and Raff’s “Cradle Song.” The 
club sang with real excellence in a man- 
ner to bring credit to Mme. Kiister, the 
middle voices being of rare purity. 


Mrs. Mildred Howson Hartley, a con- 
tralto member who is often heard from, 
sang several numbers and was enthu- 
siastically encored. The tenor of Rafael 
Diaz likewise caught the fancy of his 
hearers. 

The guests of honor included Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Freund, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Harriet Ware, 
Edwin Markham, John Hyatt Brewer, 


George Chittenden Turner, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Adams Hugo, M. Louise 
Mundell, Louis Gressler, Arthur S. 


Somers, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Coghill, 
Otto Ebel, H. J. Sohmer and J. Belle 
Bottwood. ©. F 





KORNGOLD, SATIE, RAVEL 





Subjects of Third Lecture-Recital in 
Reginald Sweet’s Course 


At the third in his series of lecture- 
recitals on ultra-modern composers, in 
the Princess Theater, New York, Feb. 
25, Reginald Sweet discussed the life, 
work and creative methods of Korngold, 
Erik Satie and Ravel. Mr. Sweet showed 
a gain in confidence and succeeded in 
making this more interesting than the 
preceding events. The major part of his 
discourse was concerned with Ravel, 
whom Mr. Sweet characterized as su- 
perior on the intellectual side to his con- 
frére, Debussy. Mr. Sweet tries hard, 
is sincere, plays the piano pleasingly and 
builds his talks on thoroughly sane lines. 
In spite of all this, interest lags per- 
ceptibly. The esoteric writings of these 
moderns are seemingly ill-calculated to 
sustain attention. 

A valuable feature of this talk was the 
portion given over to Satie, of whom lit- 
tle is known in this country. Him Mr. 
Sweet sketched succinctly and admirably. 
Mirth-provoking affairs were the ridicu- 
lous directions which Satie has provided 
for those curious enough to undertake his 
music. Mr. Sweet played, among other 
things, Ravel’s “Le Gibet,” “Vallée de 
Cloches” and a Spanish work; the slow 
movement from a Korngold sonata, and 
the Sarabande and several shorter pieces 
of Satie. B. R 





NEW FIRM OF CONCERT MANAGERS 





John H. Livingston, Jr., Joins in 
Partnership with Victor 
C. Winton 


An arrangement was completed last 
week whereby John H. Livingston, Jr., 
well-known as an advertising man in 
New York, becomes the partner of Vic- 
tor C. Winton, the New York concert 
manager. Mr. Livingston is the pro- 
prietor of the advertising rights of the 
Fifth Avenue Pus Company and is now 
and for a number of years has been 
prominently comnected with the publica- 
tion, Town and Country. 

The organization will be known in 
the future as Winton & Livingston with 
headquarters at Afolian Hall. The ideas 
of these two enterprising young men re- 
garding the handling of the affairs of 
the artists they will represent are some- 
what different from those of the majority 
of the managers. They will not demand 
fees in advance, but will make a 
monthly salary arrangement with each 
of their artists, such payment to cover 
the cost of personal re resentation, press 
service and road week. A commission 
will be charged on the engagements they 
secure. Their arrangement will also 
call for an advertising campaign. 

Mr. Winton will spend the greater 
part of his time on the road. He will 
leave this city the middle of this month 
for an extensive trip through the middle 
West and South. 

The firm is now making up its list for 
the coming season. The partners will, 
of course, act as representatives for the 
artists Mr. Winton has had on his list 
this season, namely, George Dostal, 
tenor, who has made numerous success- 
ful appearances this season; Adelaide 
Fischer, soprano, who has also been 
heard frequently on the concert plat- 
form, among her recent successes being 
her New York recital at A®olian Hall 
and an appearance at Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 19, as soloist with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra; Astrid Yden, the 
Swedish harpist, who will be heard the 
coming season for the first time in 
America, and Carl Doering, the Phila- 
delphia pianist, who made many suc- 
cessful appearances in Europe prior to 
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Victor C. Winton (Above) and John H. 
Livingston, Jr.. Who Have Established 
a New Partnership in Concert Man- 
agement 


his return to this country last fall. 

Negotiations are now under way for a 
few additions to this list, which is to be 
limited, as both Mr. Winton and Mr. 
Livingston believe that it is impossible 
to do justice to a large number of ar- 
tists. By having a limited list they feel 
that they will be able to devote enough 
time to each artist to assure him a suc- 
cessful season. 
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having returned from operatic successes abroad is 
now available for concert and opera engagements. 
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GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 


The announcement that the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House has offered a further contract 
to Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the distinguished manager 
of the Metropolitan, although his present contract has 
not yet expired, will be hailed by music-lovers with 
satisfaction, particularly by those who are acquainted 
with the difficulties and obstacles with which Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza has had to contend almost from the start. 

When he first entered upon his duties it was in the 
shape of a dual management with Mr. Andreas Dippel. 

As a stranger in our country, unable to speak our 
language, Mr. Gatti was forced for a time to a position 
almost of self-effacement; but even then he showed 
consummate tact. 

Later, when it became obvious that the interests of 
the opera would be best served by placing the manage- 
ment absolutely in his hands, Mr. Gatti commenced to 


give proof, not alone of his ability as a manager, but 
that he represented a distinctive policy in opera giving, 
which has won him many cordial friends. 

This policy may be stated—if we understand it cor- 
rectly—as looking to the ensemble, rather than sacri- 
ficing the ensemble for the sake of a few stars. In 
other words, Mr. Gatti undertook to raise the general 
standard of the performances rather than follow the old 
system, which had sacrificed everything to the require- 
ments of a few phenomenal singers, whose financial 
exactions were generally so great as to make anything 
like a competent chorus and orchestra, and anything 
in the way of new scenery and costumes, almest im- 
possible. ° 

Under Signor Gatti’s management the old star sys- 
tem, which had ruled the Metropolitan for years, was 
broken up, though he has given during his term as great 
an array of artists of eminence as any of his prede- 
cessors. 

At the time of Mr. Andreas Dippel’s. débdele it was 
believed by many that the new régime would mean the 
relegation of German opera to the rear. As a matter 
of fact, we know, now, that under no previous manage- 
ment has German opera been given such a splendid 
show, and under no previous management have the 
performances of German opera been of so high an 
order. 

If Signor Gatti has been open, at all, to criticism, it 
has been, perhaps, with regard to French opera, espe- 
cially the newer French works. He does not seem to 
have found his way to satisfy the requirements of those 
who would like to hear such works. 

On the whole, however, it may be said that under his 
management the opera company has been more har- 
monious than ever before, while the general standard 
of the performances has been of a very high order. In 
this connection it should be remembered that just as, at 
the start, he was seriously handicapped by a number of 
injudicious contracts which had been made with artists, 
which he had to fulfill, and which made it almost im- 
possible to make both ends meet during the season, so, 
in the last two years, hé has had to contend with condi- 
tions created by the frightful war in Europe, which, 
among those who know the facts, aroused astonishment 
that he was enabled to bring over the company he did, 
and give us the opera he has done. 

Finally, it may be said, with truth, that wherever he 
has found Americans of talent he has endeavored to 
give them a fair, square chance. There have been some 
Americans who have not received the consideration their 
friends thought they were entitled to, but in these cases 
Mr. Gatti can show emphatically that he yielded to the 
demands of the operagoers themselves. 

For all these reasons, therefore, music-lovers are to 
be congratulated that the directors have seen fit to 
continue Mr. Gatti in a position which he has filled with 
such distinction, and, incidentally, it may be said that 
we know no one who could take his place. 





EXCLUDING THE CRITIC 


Followed to its ultimate possibilities, the decision 
of the Court of Appeals of New York to the effect that 
a dramatic critic paying the price of admission may be 
excluded from a theater for any reason excepting race, 
color or creed, might conceivably mean the elimination 
of all but approving criticism from the newspapers. 
But there is no real danger of that. The newspaper 
that respects itself will insist upon not only the privi- 
lege but the duty of presenting honest and unbiased 
criticisms of music and the drama. Moreover, that 


policy in the final analysis is in the best interests of the 


theater manager as well of the newspaper and the 
public. Forced and indiscriminate praise can have no 
value; the public could not long be deceived by it, and, 
most assuredly, it could never save the life of a poor 
play or a poor opera. To be obliged to defend the value 
of good constructive criticism in this day and genera- 
tion seems rather ridiculous. 

If the theater managers seek to use the weapon placed 
in their hands by the court’s decree to obtain control of 
newspaper opinion, they will be as unwise as they will 
be unsuccessful. Legally, they might be within their 
rights in so doing; ethically, there could be no justifica- 
tion for them and practically they would ultimately 
defeat their own ends. Newspapers can get along 
without theaters, but theaters can accomplish very little 
without the newspapers. 
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Melba Returns from Honolulu 


One of the attributes of Nellie Melba which keeps he: 
still enshrined in music-lovers’ hearts after a long 
service as a singer is the atmosphere of youth and 
spontaneity that she still radiates. For instance, as we 
see her in the above snapshot, taken on shipboard when 
leaving Honolulu for America, she might easily be taken 
for a young singer in her late twenties. Upon he: 
arrival from this voyage Mme. Melba announced he: 
— of founding a conservatory on the Pacific 

oast. 


Bispham—David Bispham is no believer in smoking 
and cautions all singers against the practice. 


Destinn—Emmy Destinn told reporters in Portland, 
Ore., on Feb. 25, of her engagement to marry Dinh 
Gilly, the baritone, now a prisoner. of war of Austria, 
as soon as the war ends. 


Sousa—John Philip Sousa played his new march, 
“America First,” at the New York Hippodrome on 
Washington’s Birthday. He has dedicated it to the 


Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Miller—Reed Miller, the tenor, celebrated his “ninth” 
birthday on Feb. 29 by giving a costume party at the 
home of Joseph Regneas, attended. by 250 musicians, 
including members of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Lerner—Vladimir Shavitch and his wife, Tina Lerner, 
are located in their new home, 147 Twentieth Avenue, 
San Francisco. At a recent house-warming reception 
the guests included Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz, Louis 
Persinger, Elsa Ruegger and Horace Britt. 


Milholland—A _ reception was given at Harriette 
Cady’s New York. studio on Feb. 22 to Vida Milholland, 
who is entering upon a career which she hopes will lead 
to the grand opera stage. Miss Milholland was warmly 
commended for her singing of French, Italian, Russia 
and English songs. 


Safford—Several members of the Players Club ten- 
dered a complimentary supper to Charles L. Safford, or 
ganist and choirmaster of St. George’s Church, on thé 
evening of Wednesday, Feb. 23. Among the musicians 
that contributed to an informal program were David 
Bispham, Francis Rogers and Bruno Huhn. 


Rothwell—Walter Henry Rothwell, the prominent con- 
ductor, had charge of the music at the masque “Th¢ 
Quest of Beauty,” presented at the Tiffany Studios to 
200 guests on the occasion of Louis C. Tiffany’s birthday 
anniversary, Feb. 19. The music for the affair was se 
lected and arranged and the orchestra conducted by Mr 
Rothwell. 


Granados—W. B. Chase of the New York Evening 
Sun estimates that the earnings of Enrique Granados, 
composer of “Goyescas,” will have reached a consider- 
able sum during his brief stay in this country, including 
$4,000 from the Metropolitan company, another thov- 
sand for a little recital work, several thousands for 
making player-piano rolls and in addition royalties 
from talking-machine companies. Buenos Ayres has 
asked the compeser for the South American rights to 
“Goyescas.” 


Stokowski—Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, writes in the Craftsman: “You 
ask me if women will become conductors of orchestras. 
Who knows? That is a matter of physical endurance 
as well as spiritual insight. There is an immense 
amount of physical energy essential for good conduct- 
ing. And then, if you add the intense nerve strain and 
the mental strain, I doubt very much indeed if women, 
trained as they are to-day physically, could manage an 
entire opera.” 
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HEN a happening in the musical 
world furnishes a quip for the 
‘oadway shows, it is a sign that notori- 
y has been achieved. For example, 
ere was that spat between Geraldine 
nd Enrico in “Carmen.” Just a few 
ays later, in “Robinson Crusoe, Jr.,” 
11 Jolson was bantering one of the sou- 
rettes, when he remarked: 
“Let’s play ‘Carmen’; I’ll be Caruso 
nd you be Farrar’—whereupon he 
ade as if to deliver a mock Carusonian 
panking. 
* * * 
) Ring W. Lardner heard this Carmen 
f “Genevieve Farr’r” in Chicago and 
his is how he describes the start of act 
wo, in the Saturday Evening Post: 


Well, the next act’s out to Lily and Pat’s, 
nd it ain’t no Y. M. C. A. headquarters, 
ut it’s a hang-out for dips and policemans. 
hey’s a cabaret and Genevieve’s one o’ the 
ertormers, but she forgets the words to her 
rst song and winds up with tra-la-la, and 
he could of forgot the whole song as far 
s I’m concerned, because it wasn’t nothin’ 
ou’d want to buy and take along home. 


That other “high brow” guide to the 
pera, Frank Ward O’Mally of the New 
‘ork Sun, has followed his “Rheingold” 
ssay with one on “Walkiire,” in which 
e gives the scene as the Palisades, and 
he cast as follows: 





Sigmund Wotan, alias “Sig the Wolf,” 
aeques Urlus; Mrs. Siglinde Hunding, af- 
erward Mrs. Sigmund Wotan, a war bride, 
felanie Kurt; Jacob Hunding, the wronged 
usband, a Maine Woods guide, Basil Ruys- 
ael; Gus Wotan, leading citizen and politi- 
al boss of Nibelheim, Carl Braun; Katie 
3runnhilde, the Pride of the Palisades, Jo- 
anna Gadski; Mrs. Fricka Wotan, Gus’s 
better half, Margarete Ober. 


* * * 


You may not know it, but Coenraad v. 
Sos’s last name is pronounced as it 
vould be in English if there were an- 
)ther “s” added. 
Said the pianist the other day: 
“Everybody seems to know my name 
here in America. When I leave my hotel 
h newsboy says, ‘Have a paper, Bos?’ and 
hen I arrive at a railway station, the 
‘orters cry, ‘Carry your baggage, Bos?’”’ 
* * * 
If you don’t understand German, you 
ight as well skip this one: 
Maurice Halperson and Clarence Bird 
ere discussing the effect of the war 
pon music. Said the latter: 
“After the war there’ll be no more 


turism.” 
“Vogel als Prophet!” ejaculated Hal- 
erson. 





* * * 


“Do you think your husband’s taste in 
Lusic 1s improving?” 

“Oh, yes. I can’t break him of the 
abit of going to sleep at a concert. But 
e doesn’t snore as much off the key as 
e used to.”—“Washington Star.” 

* = ss 

Alice Nielsen told Thomas Nunan in 
kan Francisco of her experience while 
harooned in New Mexico by the floods: 





“While we were marooned at Indio the 
illage preacher found out that | was 
singer; so he came and asked me if 


wouldn’t sing at the evening service for 
im. At the church | found a violinist in 
harge of the music. He had arranged that 
e and | should do ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ 
ogether. We got ready for the hymn and | 
aw that he had it entirely too low for my 
oice. 

‘‘Why, | cannot sing down there,’ | whis- 
red. ‘it’s too low.’ 

‘He seemed puzzled, and didn’t answer. 

‘* 41t’s too low,’ | repeated. ‘You’ll have to 
ranspose it.’ 

‘ *Transpose it!’ he whispered back. ‘Great 
eavens, lady, it’s all | can do to read it!’ ’”’ 
ae & @ 

Mrs. F. R. Brocklebank of Boston 
ives us an Oriental glimpse in a letter 
rom Edna Lowe of Los Angeles, who 
s a teacher in a girls’ school at Canton: 
P. S.—Edna Lowe wrote not long ago 
fa Chinese wedding which took place 
n the school there, The teachers 


rained the girls to sing the “Bridal 
horus” from the “Rose Maiden.” One 
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cf the girls in working out the trans- 
lation gave as the meaning for ‘ ’Tis 
the last fair morning for thy maiden 
eyes, arise, sweet maid, arise!’’ this 
instead—“This is the last good day you 
will ever know—get up!” 

ao 2 


We shrink from appending a caption 
to the following: 


The Normal School Band uniforms will 
consist in a cap and coat at first, with the 
probable addition of pants at a later date.— 
The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette. 

oe 2 £6 


F. M. Wood of Willoughby, Ohio, in- 


forms us that somewhere in the files of 
London Punch is buried a choice bit of 


‘pictorial humor, which represents an 


amateur orchestra in the throes of a re- 
hearsal. Proceedings have come to an 
abrupt halt, while the conductor ad- 
dresses the player of the double bass, 
whose left hand, in a manner wholly un- 
suggestive of vibrato, clasps the head of 
his instrument. The faces of the con- 
ductor and the other players express hor- 
ror and righteous indignation; the face 
of the double bass is that of a man in 
whose inmost soul lies the calm conscious- 
ness of duty well performed. The dia- 
logue is as follows: 

Conductor: “Mr. Smiggles, don’t you 
use your fingers when you play?” 

Mr. Smiggles: “There be they as 
twiddles their fingers when they plays 
and they as doesn’t. I be one of they 


as doesn’t.” 
* * * 


In a Southern mission Sunday school, 
where the little darkies were allowed to 
choose their own hymns, the favorite 
hymn had a chorus ending with the lines: 


And we'll all swell the harmony 
In Heaven, our home. 


‘They sang it so often and with so 
much gusto that the teacher’s interest 
was aroused and she decided to listen 
instead of helping them. Then she un- 
derstood their partiality—with rapt 
faces they were voicing their belief: 

And we’ll all smell the hominy 

In Heaven, our home. 

* * * 

Here’s the latest thing in piano teach- 
ing. A music publisher is advertising 
that fox trot favorite, “Ragging the 
Scale,” as a “modern classic,” with this 
inducement: 


“You can now learn or teach the scale 
without monotony.”’ 


After this there’s no alternative— 
somebody has got to publish a ragtime 
edition of Czerny’s exercises. 

* * + 


A young bookkeeper attended a pupils’ 
recital in greater Boston and was ques- 
tioned next day by a musician as to the 
program: 

“‘Good music, eh?’’ 

“Oh, yes, fine!’’ 

‘‘Popular stuff or classical?’’ 

“Oh, all classics.”’ 

“Any oratorio?’’ 

“Oh, no; no oratorio, all music.”’ 


“And this in culchud Boston,” com- 
ments Carrie Louise Holley, who tells 
us of the incident. 





NEW MUSIC BY SCANDINAVIANS 





Sandby’s Concerto and Other Works in 
New York Hearing 


Several Scandinavian works will be 
introduced for the first time in the con- 
cert of the American-Scandinavian So- 
ciety at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
March 25. This concert will be the third 
in the society’s campaign “to make 
Northern music known in America.” 

Marie Sundelius, the Swedish soprano, 
of Boston, has been engaged as one of 
the soloists, and she will present several 
Scandinavian songs unfamiliar to Amer- 
ican audiences. Although she has lived 
in this country since she was ten years 
old, the soprano has kept in personal 


touch with the musical life and litera- 
ture of the Scandinavians, and in this 
concert she continues her campaigning 
for the Scandinavian songs, many of 
which have been collected by her on visits 
to the Scandinavian countries. 

Herman Sandby, first ’cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, will play the solo 
part in his own concerto for ’cello, to be 
heard for the first time in New York with 
full orchestra. Ole Windingstad and the 
Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra will 
produce other novelties. 


DUBIOUS OVER PROSPECTS 
OF OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Louis Kreidler Thinks Task of Re- 
learning Roéles a Great Difficulty 
in the Way 


CHICAGO, Feb. 25.—Louis Kreidler, 
who has just been engaged by Director 
Campanini to sing leading baritone 
réles with the Chicago Opera Company 


next season, is 
not as optimistic 
over the _ pros- 
pects of opera in 
English as are 
some singers. 

“If Mary Gar- 
den, Louise 
Homer and other 
great American 
artists would 
study their rdles 
in English, 
changing t he 
translations 
where they are 
not good, then 
the public would 
have faith in 
English opera,” 
he told me. “But 
when artists 
study a role in French or German or 
Italian, they naturally do not want to 
study it over again in English unless 
they have to. It means a lot of hard 
work, and when the work is done, as 
matters now stand, it is useless. I don’t 
think we shall have opera in English, 
as it should be given, for many years.” 

Mr. Kreidler sang with the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company during the season 
of 1912-1913 and with the Century Opera 
Company during 1913-1914 and 1914- 
1915. While with the Century company 
he created for Chicago the role of Wil- 
liam Tell, in Rossini’s opera, singing the 
part in English. For five years he has 
been the principal drawing card for sum- 
mer opera in Ravinia Park. The réles 
in which he has made his biggest suc- 
cesses are Athanaél, in “Thais,” the 
Father in “Louise,” Rafaele in “Jewels 
of the Madonna” and Scarpia in “Tosca.” 
He has been soloist at the Bach Fes- 
tival in Bethlehem and at the Buffalo 
Festival. 

Mr. Kreidler is entirely a product of 
America. He received his musical train- 
ing and education in this country, and he 
holds that European study is not neces- 
sary for an artist to attain success. 


F. W. 
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Louis Kreidler, 
Baritone 





MINNA KAUFMANN SOLOIST 





Soprano Sings Delightfully for Profes- 
sional Women’s League 


Minna Kaufmann assisted in the pro- 
gram given by the Professional Women’s 
League at the League Rooms, Broadway 
and Sixty-eighth Street, Feb. 21. It was 
“Drama Day,” with Mrs. Daniel Nally 
as chairman. 

Accompanied by Hallett Gilberté, 
Mme. Kaufmann sang “Im Herbst,” by 
Franz; “Si mes vers,” by Hahn; “Zueig- 
nung,” by Strauss, and a group of four 
songs by Gilberté—“Land of Nod,” 
“Mother’s Cradle Song,” “A Valentine” 
and the charming waltz song, “Moon- 
light, Starlight.” The popular soprano 
was received with much enthusiasm and 
compelled to give encores. She was in 
splendid voice. Angelo Boschetti, bari- 
tone, sang the “Toreador Song” from 
“Carmen” and an aria from “Zaza,” by 
Leoncavallo. 

The musical director of one of the 
leading musical clubs of Washington, 
D. C., is negotiating with Mme. Kauf- 
mann’s representative for an appearance 
for the New York soprano at the national 
capital next December. 


SCHELLING TRIUMPHS 
OVER TRAIN WRECK 


Strategy and Taxi Take Him to 
New Haven as Fourfold 
Soloist 


Ernest Schelling not only came near 
missing his New Haven concert date, but 
also was in danger of losing his life on 
Washington’s Birthday. The pianist was 
on the outgoing train in the morning 
bound for New Haven, which came within 
one hundred yards of crashing into the 
latest addition to the toll of New Haven 
disasters. The front car in which the 
pianist and his wife were traveling was 
quickly turned into an improvised emer- 
gency train and Mr. Schelling proved 
himself as apt with his hands at “first 
aid to the injured” as in pianoforte 


playing. 

After an hour of volunteer assistance 
Mr. Schelling realized that he must find 
some way of reaching New Haven before 
4 o'clock, the hour at which he was 
scheduled to play. As no one was per- 
mitted to leave the train he finally was 
forced to drop off the rear platform un- 
noticed and take the road leading into 
Bridgeport. A steady stream of motors 
and wagons impressed into ambulance 
service was going in the direction of the 
wreck, but not a single vehicle toward 
Bridgeport. After a long, cold walk, he 
finally reached the Bridgeport station only 
to find that all train service was suspend- 
ed. However, he finally obtained a make- 
shift taxi to convey him to New Haven. 

At exactly five minutes to four the 
pianist, cold, hungry and grimy, reached 
the concert hall to find that six mem- 
bers of the accompanying orchestra 
ae stalled in the train he had just 
left. 

Thus New Haven had the privilege of 
hearing the pianist play his own “Suite 
Fantastique” in a way in which it proba- 
bly never will be played again. Not only 
was he the piano soloist, as announced, 
but as he noticed the gaps in the orches- 
tral force he supplied with his own in- 
strument the missing part for the harp, 
the oboe and the first horn. Just as he 
was starting on the motive for the absent 
clarinet, that gentleman slipped into his 
place on the platform and so spared the 
pianist from being practically the orches- 
tra’s soloists in toto. His appearance in 
New Haven was made with Horatio 
Parker and the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra. 








END COLUMBUS SERIES 





Alda and La Forge Heartily Welcomed 
—Fanning with Chorus 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 21.—The Qual- 
ity Series of concerts was brought to a 
close for this season on last Tuesday 
evening, the 15th, by a charming pro- 
gram furnished by Frances Alda, so- 


prano, and Frank La Forge, pianist. The 
concert was well attended, and great en- 
thusiasm shown by the audience for both 
artists, and Mr. La Forge as a composer 
as well. 

Katharine Gleason, organist of the 
Cathedral of St. Joseph, gave the fourth 
Municipal Organ Recital in Memorial 
Hall yesterday afternoon at three o’clock. 
The assisting singer was Mrs. Arthur G. 
Ellis, soprano. The program was very 
attractive and drew a large audience. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 15, the Otterbein 
Choral Society of Westerville, gave an 
attractive concert, assisted by Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone. Arthur R. Spessard was 
the director of the chorus, which under 
his spirited baton sang delightfully “The 
Snow,” Elgar, and “It Comes from the 
Misty Ages” (Banner of St. George). 
The notable number was undoubtedly 
Deems Taylor’s “The Highwayman,” 
which was preceded by the reading of the 
Alfred Noyes text. Prof. C. A. Fritz 
was the reader. Besides being the solo- 
ist in the cantata, Mr. Fanning added an 
effective group of songs, accompanied su- 

erbly by Mr. Turpin. Glenn G. Gray- 

ill, director of the Conservatory, was 

the excellent piano support to the chorus. 
ELLA MAy SMITH. 
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ORCHESTRAL VISIT 
FROM MINNEAPOLIS 


New York’s Super-Abundant 
Supply Increased—Oberhoffer’s 
Men Show Improvement 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
came to New York last Saturday night 
and played an elaborate program in Car- 
negie Hall. The Minneapolis Orchestra 
has done this sort of thing twice before 
and may conceivably do it again. Now 
it is generally agreed that New York is 
reasonably well supplied with the neces- 
saries of musical life, including organi- 
zations that dispense symphonic delights; 
also, that superfluous immigration be 
discouraged or diverted to more fruit- 
ful channels. To be sure, the Bostonians 


come every month for five months, but 
that is a different story. Some years ago 
an orchestra traveled all the way from 
London, but they supplied an ample rai- 
son d’étre in Arthur Nikisch. About the 
same time we had the Chicago Orchestra, 
which was greeted for the first-class body 
that it is and also for the sake of the 
justly venerated memory of Theodore 
Thomas, and a couple of times the Phila- 
delphia band crossed New Jerséy to show 
what it could do. But, broadly speaking, 
orchestral incursions have not been 
auspiciously regarded here in a long 
time. 

However, Emil Oberhoffer, who con- 
ducts the visitors from Minneapolis, is 
exceedingly proud of his organization (a 
fact of some years’ standing) and enter- 
tains certain lordly ambitions in its be- 
half. Convinced of the great capacities 
it has attained under his guidance, he 
naturally desires to invade the philistine 
citadels and measure the prowess of his 
forces against those admittedly the most 
powerful. Hence he feels amply justified 
in adding to the New York surfeit. 

On the occasion of the first visit four 
years ago, the gentlemen from the 
Northwest enjoyed a large measure of 
critical courtesy. It was not generally 
realized in these heathenish precincts 
that the musical needs of folks over a 
thousand miles to the west could be so 
well provided for. The playing was 
very commendable, in some respects even 
brilliant, and the native generosity of 
the New York temperament found ready 
and effusive expression. A year later 
the visitors returned, but failed to live 
up to their previous standard. Their 
performance was rough, careless and 
crude and the welcome became appre- 
ciably cooler. Last year they remained 
discreetly away and the bad impression 
had time partially to efface itself. 


A Better Impression 


On Saturday night they shone to very 
much better advantage and displayed 
abundant right to go a-guesting—but in 
localities not equipped with permanent 
orchestral luxuries. If their motive in 
re-entering New York was to efface with 
some good playing the impression of 
their bad work of the preceding occasion 
it was legitimate and pleasantly fulfilled. 
But, aside from that, the expedition took 
on an aspect of singular futility. 

The orchestra proved a more cohesive, 
supple and better balanced unit than it 
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used to be. It is responsive to Mr. Ober- 
hoffer’s wishes and plays with excellent 
precision and cleanness of attack. The 
brass choir has tamed its over-abundant 
exuberance and the string tone is solid. 
The wood-wind section suffers from a 
poor oboe and can scarcely be described 
as mellow. And while a certain amount 
of nuance was obtained last week the 
general orchestral effect is not one of re- 
silience or transparency. 

Julia Claussen, the mezzo-soprano, ap- 
peared as soloist with the orchestra and 
the full program was as follows: 

“Jubilee,” from “Symphonic Sketches,’’ 
Chadwick; Symphony in E Minor, Rachman- 
inoff; ‘“‘Margit’s Ballad,’ Stenhammar, Julia 
Claussen; “‘A Dance Rhapsody,’ Delius; 


‘‘Isolde’s Love Death,’”’ Wagner; Tone Poem, 
‘Don Juan,’”’ Richard Strauss. 


A good deal of spirit marked the per- 
formance of tue finé Chadwick number, 
the Delius work and Rachmaninoff’s par- 
tially interesting but terribly long- 
winded symphony. Mr. Oberhoffer con- 
ducted the last-named without a score— 
a very low music stand furnished ostenta- 
tious proof of this fact. However, the 
device is commonplace to-day and need 
occasion no more surprise than a pian- 
ist’s performance of a recital program 
without the notes before him. His read- 
ing disclosed rather more calculation 
than spontaneity and inherent tempera- 
ment. The “Liebestod”—which Mme. 
Claussen sang superbly—he came peri- 
lously close to spoiling outright by the 
slowness of his tempo. That he should 
have selected Strauss’s “Don Juan” for 
his New York program seemed particu- 
larly unfortunate since local concert- 
goers have become accustomed to gage 
performances of this glowing work ac- 
cording to the magnificently impassioned 
interpretation of Mr. Stransky and the 
matchless playing of the Philharmonic, 
with which Mr. Oberhoffer’s men nat- 
urally cannot presume to compete. Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s reading was commonplace 
and deficient in passionate impetuosity. 


Mme. Claussen’s Singing 


In addition to the Wagner number, 
Mme. Claussen sang with great nobility, 
breadth of expression and splendor of 
tone a ballad from the Norwegian Sten- 
hammar’s “Feast at Solhaug.” Most of 
the piece appeared a derivation of 
“Tristan.” The singer was effusively 
applauded. Delius’s “Dance Rhapsody” 
lacks the interest of his more organic 
concerto which Percy Grainger played 
here. {t consists of reiterations in more 
or less incompatible harmonic guises and 
divers rhythms of what appears to be an 
English dance tune. A thoroughlf beau- 
tiful episode, however, comes with an 
augmentation of this melody by solo vio- 
lin over chromatic harmonies of typical 
Grieg flavor in muted strings. 

An audience of good size received Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s men with much cordiality. 
Undoubtedly they deserved a better re- 
ception than on their last visit. At the 
same time there are many communities 
to which the Minneapolis Orchestra could 
more profitably minister than it can to 
New York, which annually hears orches- 
tras with which it cannot be ranked. 

ms F. P. 





SWISS SOPRANO WINS FAVOR 


Victor and _ Lester 
Heard at Hippodrome 


Aimée Donahue 


What proved a genuine surprise at the 
New York Hippodrome on Sunday night, 
Feb. 27, was the singing of a number of 
French songs by Mlle. Aimée Victor, a 
young Swiss soprano, who has won con- 
siderable success in her native country 
and Germany. She has also been heard 
here on several occasions, and for a time 
sang at the French Theater. 

Mile. Victor came to America three 
years ago. She continued her lessons 
under Mme. Adrienne von Ende of the 
von Ende School of Music. Mlle. Victor 
received most hearty applause at the 
Hippodrome and after the concert was 
congratulated by many music-lovers. 
Another feature of the program was the 
appearance of Lester Donahue, the young 
pianist from California. Mr. Donahue’s 
playing was greeted with much applause. 





R. Norman Jolliffe Sings in Three Con- 
certs During One Week 


R. Norman Jolliffe, the baritone, gave 
a very successful recital at Teachers’ 
College, New York, last week. His pro- 
gram consisted of modern settings of 
Shakespeare’s lyrics and sonnets and 
old English songs. During the same 
week, Mr. Jolliffe sang three afternoons 
at Wanamaker’s and for the Sphinx Club 
at the Waldorf; on Feb. 24 he sang 
Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” with the Musical 
Art Society of Bay Ridge and on March 
1 sang for the Women’s Club of New 
Rochelle in a program of songs by Amer- 
ican composers. 
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Marguerite BERIZA 


Soprano 


Success in “Thais” and in “Faust” 
in St. Louis and Kansas City 


St. Louis Republic, Feb. 18th, 1916. 


Beriza Is Brilliant 


Marguerite was sung by Mme. Be- 
riza. Her conception of the part was 
the most girlish that the writer has 
ever seen. And it was also the most 
beautiful, for Mme. Beriza is not only 
a beautiful woman in what she is, but 
especially beautiful in what she does. 

Her singing revealed a richer quality 
in her voice than was observed in 
“Thais,” and the upper tones were de- 
livered with a better legato and con- 
siderably less effort. 

Her acting gave a graphic delinea- 
tion of the development of the part 
all the way along the sad pathway in 
life which Goethe laid out for his 
Marguerite. 


Kansas City Journal, Feb. 12th, 1916. 

Mme. Beriza sang the role in French 
with cultured sureness and musicianly 
grace. 


St. Lowis Republic, Feb. 17th, 1916. 

Possibly foremost among them being 
the remarkable vision of beauty incar- 
nated in the person of Mme. Mar- 
guerite Beriza, who appeared in the 
name-part. 

Mme. Beriza is without question one 
of the most beautiful women upon the 
modern operatic stage, and she pos- 
sesses a striking personality and abun- 
dant magnetism. Her voice is best in 
the middle register, and in the higher 
tone when they are sung softly. 


Very Compelling Temptress 


As an actress she is a finished artist. 
and portrayed the part of Thais with 
remarkable subtlety. 

As the temptress in the first act, she 
was so compelling that it was not at 
all unexpected when Athanael began 
to display premonitions of his own 
final subjection. 


St. Louis Star, Feb 


The greater interest centered nat- 
urally about the guest-artists, who 


18th, 1916. 


were brought here from the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. Beriza had 
previously appeared in “Aida,” and 
her work was known to many of the 
devotees of the opera present. Her 
unusual beauty, coupled with her 
dramatically effective interpretation, 
made her presentation of the Mar- 
guerite role delightful. 


Kansas City Times, Feb. 12th, 1916. 


There were no traces of effort in 
her spiritual investiture of the final 
scenes, and there was much subtlety 
in her gradual conversion, the almost 
imperceptible steps by which she is 
won from her worship of the flesh to 
an absolute spiritual victory. 


The New Singer Vocally Strong 


Mme. Beriza has many fine vocal 
qualities. Her voice is a lyric soprano 
of wide range, sensuously warm and 
lovely in the middle register. 
The soprano gave an arresting por 
trayal, a thought pathetic, but still 
Thais. She has a fine legato and in 
all she did showed herself to be 
serious artist with a clean cut and in 
dividual conception of the role in 
mind. That she might be more suc 
cessful in a part set in a single tem- 
peramental key is conceivable. Her 
costumes were as modest as they were 
artistic, the one in purple and pale 
coral for the desert scene making a 
distinct aesthetic appeal. 


St. Louis Times, Feb. 17th, 1916. 


Beriza had no difficulty in living up 
to the Garden’s singing of the part. 
In fact, Beriza had rather the best of 
it, in the matter of voice 


a a nae 
St. Louis Star, Feb. 17th, 1016. 


Mme. Marguerite Beriza, the guest- 
artist who sang the title rdle in French, 
is without question one of the most 
beautiful women on the operatic stage 
She is a finished artist and played her 
part as the temptress compellingly. 


Management—MRS. HERMAN LEWIS 


402 Madison Ave., New York City 
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MOST RUSSIAN MUSIC POORLY SUNG HERE 


The Important Reason, Says Lazar 
Samoiloff, Is That It Is Pre- 
sented in Other Languages 
Than the Original—Much of 
Russia’s Rich Song Literature 
Still Unexplored So Far as This 
Country Is Concerned 


N the opinion of Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
I a great deal of Russian music, as pre- 
sented here, falis short of the mark and 
conveys no real idea of its true charac- 
ter. This music, which is greatly in de- 
mand in America at the present time, is 
faultily interpreted, mawkish sentiment 
being substituted for the strange half- 
mystical, half-barbaric feeling inherent 
in it. Mr. Samoiloff, who is a promi- 
nent baritone and vocal teacher, does a 
great deal of work with singers who 


come to study Russian songs in the 
original. 
“Without the use of the Russian 


tongue,” he declares, “this music is no 
longer characteristic. The language 
really presents no insuperable difficulty 
to Americans. ‘Boris’ and ‘Igor’ have 
demonstrated that the music of my coun- 
trymen is rich in melodic beauty, but, 
though superbly presented, it loses by 
being performed in Italian. There are 
many beautiful melodious Russian songs 
which are not sung here at all, while 
a few of them are sung over and over 
again on the New York platform until 
they become hackneyed. The mine of 
splendid Russian music which has still 
to be worked is remarkably rich and 
will repay investigation. But, I repeat, 
it must be sung in Russian. 

“As a vocal teacher in Europe for 
many years, and in New York for the 
last seven or eight, I have noticed that 
not a few singing teachers are impart- 
ing to their pupils the true art of sing- 
ing but do not succeed in giving them 
confidence, while others are trying to 
produce pupils as professionals without 
giving them a preparatory, practical 
platform course. If a pupil is_techni- 
cally qualified to appear before the pub- 
lic and lacks platform experience, his 
knowledge will leave him when he feels 
nervous and he will sing like a novice. 
Others not so well prepared technically, 
but with greater experience, will please 
the audience much more. We have to 
teach the pupils how to sing, and, fur- 
thermore, we must give them a chance 
to appear before audiences as often 
as possible. 

“Therefore, I organize four or more 
public concerts each year, and, as I ar- 
range concerts for many societies, I can 
give my pupils opportunities to appear 
in public. On their first appearance, I 
usually sing in duets with the pupils, 
as I hold that one public appearance 
gives a pupil more valuable experience 
than twenty to thirty private lessons. 
furthermore, I provide a genuine stim- 
ulus by having at such concerts such 
notables as Didur, Botta or Sembach. 
Of course, a pupil at his first appear- 
ance often forgets two-th’rds of what 
his teacher has taught him and the pub 
lic naturally places the blame with the 
teacher. But we have to take this risk 
if we want to be honest and do justice 
both to our pupils and our work. 

“A teacher of singing must, of course, 
possess a singing voice and know lan- 
guages. A pupil will naturally make 
far greater progress with a real singer 
than with a mere ‘teacher of singing.’ 
The art of proper phrasing in singing 
is often nl sas val I met a young 
teacher who could recite a song in mid 
dle register with a certain effect but had 
no idea of the art of bel canto, head-res- 
onance, voice-placement, etc. For him 
singing was merely a clear musical pro- 
nunciation of words. True, words have 
to be pronounced clearly, but the higher 
register will not be rightly placed in any 
voice without perfect understanding of 
voice-placement. Head-resonance is what 
all genuine singers should possess. 

“The teacher must hear as much good 
musie as he possibly can; concert and 
opera performances should be attended 
consistently. Otherwise. he is bound to 
fall behind the times. Fortunately for 
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Lazar S. Samoiloff, Teacher of Singing, and His Studio in New York 


me, my position as musical editor of the 
Daily Russian Word in America affords 
me ample opportunity for hearing what 
is taking place.” 

Mr. Samoiloff received his first vocal 
training from Everardi in Kief. Later, 
in Vienna, while a student of medicine 
at the university, he also studied at the 
Imperial Conservatory of Musical Arts, 
where he held a free scholarship and 
was also granted a monthly allowance 
from the Emperor of Austria. As a 
leading baritone in the opera houses in 
Charkoff, Odessa, Moscow and other 
Russian cities, he sang all the Italian 
and Russian operas for four years. Fol- 


lowing this came an eight-months’ tour 
with Esther Adaberto. Later, in Milan, 
he studied the art of teaching sing- 
ing under Chevalier Augusto Brogi. Re- 
turning to Russia, Samoiloff became a 
teacher of vocal art in the Imperial 
School of Music and Drama of Odessa, 
where he stayed for two years. He left 
Odessa for Paris, whence, in company 
with his friend Chaliapine, he went to 
New York. Mr. Samoiloff has _ been 
established here for about eight years 
and many of his pupils sing in opera, 
church and on the concert stage. 

Mr. Samoiloff will be heard in recital 
in AXolian Hall on April 11. 











BRITISH SOLDIERS FIND PIANO 
AS WAR PRIZE IN THE TRENCHES 





RESH evidences of the power of 
music to cheer the soldiers in the 
field are encountered frequently in the 
newspapers, and the London Times re- 
cently gave this account of the adven- 
tures of a piano in the present war: 

The whole line was digging itself in. 
The Germans were shelling the position 
heavily, and life itself depended upon 
digging in. The men worked feverishly, 
racing death. 

Suddenly the trench tools of one party 
struck on wood. They had found a box 
—a large box—a very large box. On this 
site had stood, in the happy days now 
so long ago, a large chateau. What was 
this relic of the old world upon which 
the trench tools of the new had struck? 
3uried treasure? Yes. The wooden box 
grew larger and larger till it revealed 
itself as a grand piano. 


A Trench Discovery 


And immediately, German shells or no, 
some one must needs try it. It was 
sorely battered, but it sounded. A grand 
piano which sounded was a prize which 
the British soldier—brutal mercenary of 
an unmusical people—was not going to 
sacrifice for all the shells in Europe. 
That piano must not be moved. ‘The 
trench formation must be altered to 
make room for it, and altered it was. 
And, tenderly propped upon two legs of 
its own and a third built up of mud the 
piano held the field. 

A pianist was called for, and under 
the whistling and screaming and crash- 
ing of the German shells, the piano 
showed what it could do. The trenches 


all about were packed with soldiers. In 
vain the company officers warned them 
of snipers, insisted on their taking shel- 
ter beneath the parapet. Stand up and 
listen they would. And the company 
officers themselves were just as bad. 
In its palmy days the piano may have 
had its triumphs, its rapt audiences, in 
the calm of the chateau, but this was 
its apogee. And when the time came 
for the battalion to be relieved nothing 
would satisfy the men but the piano 
must go with them. Now, with a new 
third leg of wood, it dwells in honor in 
a safer, drier place somewhere behind 
the lines. 


Debussy for Soldiers 


And what music was it with which 
the pianist had held the men spellbound, 
oblivious of danger? “Tipperary”? 
“Let’s All Go Down the Strand’? “The 
Little Gray Home in the West’? Not 
a bit of it. It was music of a kind to 
which the piano was probably accus- 
tomed. It was Debussy. For the moral 
of this true story is that, whatever 
music that odd creature, the British sol- 
dier, may choose to sing or whistle or 
mouth organ on his own account, when 
it comes to listening he wants the best. 
Nothing cheaply sentimental or “music 
hall” for-him. In good music only does 
he find the qualities that he needs. 

This is the common experience at con- 
certs in the Y. M. C. A. huts or else 
where; the concert parties from home 
find that their best is the most enjoyed. 

Men who can get leave come in from 
miles away, some on trolleys, some on 
motor omnibuses, some on traction en- 
gines, most of them on foot, trudging 
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perhaps four miles there and four miles 
back through Flanders mud, for a little 
music. They arrive caked in mud, wet, 
weary, unwashed. But before they enter 
the concert room there is one rite of 
purification that all perform. In honor 
of the music, or of the hall, or of the 
concert party from home, or of him- 
self, or of all together, each man pulls 
out his pocket-knife and scrapes the 
mud off his boots. 

When the concert begins the room is 
packed. The only reason why there are 
not more present is the physical impos 
sibility of squeezing a single other human 
body inside. The windows are taken 
out and the spaces are filled with the 
heads of eager listeners. In the bright 
light the expectant faces of every type 
of Briton and Indian appear framed 
with the dark background of the night 
beyond them. All are determined to ex- 
tract and absorb everything that the 
program has to offer. And, as the music 
grips it, the audience sways with the 
rhythm. 

In some cases the concert parties are 
helped by “local” talent. One rest camp 
can boast a band with bandmaster, vio- 
lins, ’cello, double bass, flute, clarinet, 
cornet, and French horn (but signifi- 
cantly, there is no drum), all the in- 
struments being gifts from the Y. M. 
C. A. But whoever makes the music, 
the experience is the same. The best is 
good enough for the British private sol- 
dier. He is weary, and he needs to be 
interested and lifted up. He wants a 
tonic, and good music braces him. 





RICHMOND COMPOSER HEARD 


New Fantasie on Program at Recent 


Philharmonic Concert 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 25.—F or its con- 
cert last night the Richmond Philhar- 
monic Orchestra presented one of the 
most interesting and attractive programs 
of the season. Every offering was well 
presented and received with generous ap: 
plause by the large audience that filled 
the City Auditorium. 

The orchestra gave five numbers, one 
of which was a decidedly tuneful com- 
position entitled “A Morning Fantasie,” 
by Leslie F. Watson, a local organist and 
composer. The John Marshall High 
School Chorus of 200 voices, under the 
direction of Walter C. Mercer, gave two 
offerings. Juliet Anderson, soprano; 
Blanche Kidd, contralto, and Davis 
Baker, violinist, were the soloists, the 
work being of a high order for amateur 
talent. 

The concert reflected great credit on 
W. Henry Baker, director and teacher 
of the orchestra. wa a 
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MAKER OF SINGERS 
Resumed Teaching Sept. 29. 
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JOSEPH E. SCHUECKER 


CONCERT HARPIST 


Instructor of Harp at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 














F interest to students with grand 

opera aspirations will be a recent 
book published by G. Schirmer, Inc., 
“Acting In Opera,”* written by George 
E. Shea, the noted vocal teacher. 

Mr. Shea has brought a wealth of 
practical knowledge to the volume which 
he modestly describes in the sub-head as 
the “A-B-C” of acting. He has the dis- 
tinction of being the first American man 
to sing in opera in France. He was lead- 
ing baritone for three years at the Royal 
French Opera, the Hague, and his oper- 
atic work has included appearances under 
Lamoureux in the first performances of 
“Tristan” in Paris, and in the important 
opera houses of France, Holland and Bel- 
gium. Out of these experiences, coupled 
with his later labors as a teacher, Mr. 
Shea has written the volume recently is- 
sued—not attempting, as he assures us in 
his foreword, to cover all the phases of the 
plastic art applicable to opera, but mak- 
ing plain to the beginner the basic prin- 
ciples on which acting in opera is found- 
ed, and the innumerable possibilities of 
the art. 

The manner of the employment of ges- 
ture and attitude is treated from the 
viewpoint of the essentials in which it 
differs from that used in comedy and 
drama, and this important phase is made 
plain through carefully-chosen examples 


*““ACTING IN OPERA.” by George E. Shea. 
Published by G. Schirmer, New Yurk. Price, 

aa 

60. 


from famous operas, the primary posi- 
tions being illustrated and explained, 
with their use indicated in connection 
with the poetic text and musical phases 
of the opera. 

Mr. Shea has dispensed with confusing 
technicalities and has given the element- 
ary instruction in walking, gesture, atti- 
tude, the classification of gestures, exits, 
entrance and general stage deportment, 
in a manner that makes clear the funda- 
mentals which go to make up an “easy 
stage presence.” The relatively few pri- 
mary positions, from which the combina- 
tion for varied expression is made up, are 
exemplified carefully, with well-selected 
illustrations. 


To chose from among many examples 
of clear-cut treatment, a chapter on ex- 
amples of glance, gesture and attitude 
is especially illuminating, the illustra- 
tions and explanatory text being taken 
from “Aida,” “Samson et Dalila,” the 
“Faust” Garden Scene, and baritone and 
bass arias of Valentine and Méphis- 
topheles, respectively, in “Faust.” 


The different degrees of gesture in dif- 
ferent classes of opera is another chapter 
that reveals the painstaking study which 
Mr. Shea has given to every phase of the 
plastic art, and the author’s satisfying 
ability to pass his experience along. The 
volume makes a notable addition to the 
literature from which opera students 
may draw definite aid, founded, as it is, 
on a wide and comprehensive experience 


with the best traditions and usages of 
the operatic stage. 
* * + 


¢¢7OICE and Nerve Control”+ is the 

title of a new book by Madame Jutta 
Bell-Ranske, the well-known voice spec- 
ialist and founder of the New Assembly 
—an organization that has done notable 
work in recent years toward securing 
audiences for talented young musicians. 
The volume has just appeared from the 
press of the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 

> lh Bell-Ranske’s first series of ar- 
ticles on voice cultivation were pub- 
lished in 1902 under the title of “Voice, 
Health and Speech.” The rapid progress 
which voice culture has made since that 
time has led her to the more compre- 
hensive work just issued, which includes 
the matter of vital interest presented in 
the earlier work, developed to meet the 
needs of the present time. 

The author believes that the sys- 
tematic training of the vocal organ can 
be so practically presented in book form 
that students, to a large extent, can do 
their fundamental work without the aid 
of a master. Into the volume just is- 
sued she has woven the experiences of 
many years as a specialist in voice, in 
which time she gained the conviction 


7““VOICE AND NERVE CONTROL,” by Mme. 
Jutta Bell-Ranske. Published by the Fred- 
ts A. Stokes Company, New York. Price, 
1.50 net. 


that voice culture is intimately rela: 
to health—thereby becoming a matter 
concern to everyone. 

That psychology can be eed n 
such a practical way that it helps :. 
velop not only the voice but the hea 
and well-being of the race is the ary. 
ment presented, and the author m:,+ 
shals her facts through a series of 
cise, well-written and understanda 
chapters. 

nsatisfactory conditions prevaili 
in the vocal profession are taken up 
the writer, who condemns lack of exa 
inations as one of the prolific causes : 
incompetency in the teaching ranks a 
claims that many teachers essay voi 
placing with little or no _ practi 
knowledge of the vocal organ. A ch: 
ter of especial interest deals vigorou 
with the charlatans who use tricks 
training to take the place of pro; 
tuition. 

Mme. Bell-Ranske’s book conclu 
with a series of ten progressive lesso 
based upon three essential conditio: 
cause, operation and effect, which, 
author explains, hold quite as true in 
voice-culture as in other phases of li‘. 
The lessons are so arranged as to take 
the student by easily-comprehended 
steps, through the muscular and ara- 
tomical knowledge necessary to a clear |y- 
defined understanding of the cause of 
tone. M.S 





Success to the Cause! 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclose check for subscription. Here's 
to continued success in your efforts at 
furnishing the cause of the American 
musician. 

CHARLES LEECH GULICK 

New York, Feb. 24, 1916. 








says the Springfield Daily Republican of the Success of 


“HER BEAUTIFUL VOICE IS AS BIG AS MME. 
SCHUMANN-HEINK’S, AND HER PERFECTION 
OF ART IS EVEN GREATER” 


MARGARETE 


OBER 


the distinguished Mezzo-Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany at her appearance at Holyoke, Mass., on Feb. 15, 1916. 





enthusiasm here.’”’ * * * 


“All the songs, except one 


easily reached the deep, 


full notes, and at the same 





—@ A. Baumann, N. Y. 


Springfield Daily Republican, Feb. 16, 1916: 

‘“‘Madame Ober scored one of the greatest successes 
that any artist ever scored in this city at her recital in 
the high school auditorium last evening. * * * The 
patrors of the concert course owe much to the com- 
mittee for its refusal to accept any substitute for 
Madame Ober at the time she was prevented from sing- 
ing here in December by her operatic engagements. 
They all agree that while other singers may have as 
wonderful voices, none has come to this city who com- 
bined to such an effective degree voice and dramatic 
art.” 


Holyoke Daily Transcript, Feb. 16, 1916: 


“OBER RECITAL STIRS ENTHUSIASM—GREAT 

CONTRALTO SCORES BOTH AS SINGER AND BY 

DRAMATIC ART — NEWCOMER IN CONCERT 

COURSE BECOMES FAVORITE OF ALL MUSIC 
LOVERS IN A NIGHT.’ 


“Not only is Madame Ober quite able to fulfill all 
requirements of an exacting song recital program, but 
her rarely beautiful voice, her great range of feeling 
and expression, her mentality, and grasp of every 
emotion and mood of each composer, her interpreta- 
tions from the intensely dramatic to the simple lullaby 
or song of childhood, place her at the head of Lieder 
singers today. Seldom has an artist awakened more 


in English, and the Italian ‘Aria’ of Verdi, were sung 
in German, but so clear was Madame Ober’s pronuncia- 
tion, so expressive her face and manner, that even for 
those who did not understand German, it was easy to 
follow each number. Especially lovely was her voice in 
the ‘May Night’ of Brahms, and in the charming 
cradle-song of Humperdinck, which had to be repeated. 
Wonderfully dramatic and thrilling was she in each 
of the ‘Arias,’ especially: Meyerbeer’s ‘Aria of Fides’ 
from ‘Le Prophéte’ and very charming in the setting 
of EHisler’s ‘Marching Song’ from Stevenson’s ‘Child’s 
Garden of Verses,’ which was sung with so much spirit 
and dash and appreciation of child life, that the audi- 
ence insisted on hearing it over again.” * * # 
“Everything Madame Ober sang was perfect in itself. 
Her voice seems equal to any and every demand; each 
tone clear, lovely, full of feeling and her manner always 
perfectly natural, unaffected and winning. Each time 
she sang she was encored.”’ 


Holyoke Telegram, Feb. 16, 1916: 
“BRILLIANT SUCCESS OF MME. OBER” 


“So complete a triumph did Mme. Margarete Ober 
win last night at her song recital at the High School 
hall that long applause followed the rendition of each 
of her numbers. She sang magnificently, her voice 
being nowerful and brilliant. 

“It was not her voice alone, however, that won for 
her the triumph she met last night, but also her per- 
sonality. She possesses this latter quality to such a 
degree that it almost dominates the scene, and once 
she had shown the true worth of her artistic value, the 
large audience followed her every note with unabated 
interest. 

‘Mme. Ober demonstrated that she is an unusual 
singer. Her voice was divine in quality, full and round. 
She enunciated with the greatest of clearness and her 
play of mien is very expressive. Her voice is imbibed 
with the spirit and freshness of youth and she gave 
forth all she possessed last evening. 

“She made a wonderful appearance, striking in 
figure, alert in action and permeating the atmosphere 
with a feeling of youth. Her initial appearance in this 
city has endeared her to the hearts of Holyoke music 
lovers, and her recital will long be held in their 
memories. 

“The numbers in the first part of the recital were 
sung with a beauty of voice that was wonderful. She 


time scaled the vocal heights demanded without sacri- 
ficing any of the beauty of her singing. Her rendition 
of ‘Aria Catarina’ of the ‘Taming of the Shrew’ was 
filled with such a degree of inspiration and fresh 
vitality that the artist fairly made the hall re-echo 
with sonorous notes. She sang this number magnifi- 
cently and with a remarkable display of temperament. 
The audience applauded for fully five minutes at the 
conclusion of this song and were more loud than ever 
in their praise of the artist. * * * Mme. Ober 
showed that she is a singer of uncommon excellence 
and of unusual dramatic gifts.”’ 

‘“ * * * Mme. Ober stood alone last night, dom- 
inating all in voice and bearing; hers was a triumph 
that none will forget.”’ 


Springfield Daily Republican, Feb. 16, 1916: 


“The sensation of last year’s opera season in New 
York was the appearance of Margarete Ober, and her 
concert last night in Holyoke in the high school hall 
proved that report had in no way exaggerated her 
wonderful voice, or her beautiful artistic singing. It is 
quite possible that never before in that hall has such 
a fine program of songs and arias been so splendidly 
presented. 

‘‘Nature has been very prodigal of her gifts to Mme. 
Ober, and Mme. Ober has evidently been equally lavish 
in the care and effort she has spent upon their develop- 
ment. Her beautiful voice is as big as Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink’s and her perfection of art is even greater. 
Her style is dramatic and noble, and her voice easily 
conveys any emotional call made upon it. Grave or 
gay, tragic or playful, whatever the music demands 
Mme. Ober can give, and gives with a wonderful lav- 
ishness and yet with that keen sense of appreciation 
and balance that mark the great artist. * * * It is 
not possible to speak of any of the songs as being 
better done than the others, for each was a gem, but 
mention must be made of the exceptional effect she 
achieved with the splendid Brahms songs and the 
magnificent climax in the Hugo Wolf and the irresist- 
ible charm of her singing of the Humperdinck lullaby 
and the Eisler ‘Marching Song,’ which was given in 
English, and which, like the lullaby, was repeated. 
* * * Tt is all one whether a passage is a brilliant 
tour de force or a lovely bit of cantabile, it is sure to 
be done well and to achieve the proper effect.”’ 
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~ PHYSIOLOGICAL MEMORY AS 
: FACTOR IN PIANO PLAYING 





Analysis of This Relation Helpful to Instructors in Solving Pupils’ 
Problems—Need for Recognizing Sciences of Physiology and 
Psychology as Aids to Music Teachers 


By HANS SCHNEIDER 


Providence, R. I.] 
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HEN the musician speaks of mem- 
ory, he has in mind “memorizing,” 

and thinks of such men as Hans von 
Biilow, whom the Italians nicknamed La 
biblioteca ambulante, Chevillard, Nikisch, 
Toseanini, who conduct whole operas, 


modern and ro- 
mantic, by heart, 
and Liszt, who 
“invented the pi- 
ano recital, play- 
ing for the first 
time whole pro- 
grams by heart, 
and who was in- 
directly respon- 
sible for the fact 
that the recital 
programs of 
traveling  virtu- 
osi_ closely _re- 
semble the table 
d’héte of Euro- 
pean hotels. in 
monotony. There 
also comes to 
mind, at present 
far away from the maddening world of 
lessons, the pupil of doubtful memory, 
who always thinks of “forgetting her 
piece” in recitals, and, having her mind 
on this part of her performance, is 
promptly obliged by her willing nervous 
system. The devil we paint on the wall 
generally comes and gets us. 

“There are as many different memo- 
ries as there are mental activities.” In 
fact, we must consider every activity, 
every experience, every faculty that reg- 
isters and conserves, as memory, which 
means that all our mental activities leave 
cerebral traces behind them. Of all these 
memories only one concerns us here, and 
that is the musical memory, which avails 
itself for acquisition of three processes, 
the visual, the auditory and the motor, 
of which the auditory is by far the most 
important one. But when we mention 
these processes we do not refer so much 
ta their physical as to their psychic areas, 
which are located somewhere else in the 
brain. 


Hans Schneider 


Auditory Process 


Memorizing is a co-ordinated process 
of all three, with individual preferences 
for different combinations, according to 
habit and to the higher or lesser develop- 
ment of the faculties of the individual. 
Some musicians prefer to memorize by 
visualizing, others by trusting to the true 
musical senses, the auditory. As to the 
real physical value of the different 
senses, the visual is most appropriate for 
the memory of colors and form, the audi- 
tory the most reliable for the musician, 
when associated with the motor sense. 
Of the latter the conductor does not make 
use, and in his case, no doubt, the pic- 
ture of the score assists him in placing 
the oe instrumental parts in his 
mind, 

The memory so far dealt with may be 
termed an intellectual one. But there is 
one more to be mentioned, and that is the 
muscular memory, or that better known 


to amateurs as the “finger memory,” 
which often works without the assist- 
ance of the musical sense par excellence, 
the auditory, for we find it occasionally 
highly developed in children of tender 
age, even in those that have neither 
talent nor inclination for music. It is 
but the well known process of voluntary 
action turned, through constant repeti- 
tion, into mechanical reflex action, in 
which neither mind nor intellect takes 
part, and it can be but little depended 
upon. For all higher artistic and musi- 
cal purposes this process is but a transi- 
tory medium. 

Yet it is true that the fundamental 
principle of practising is based largely 
upon this process, and that practising 
can only be made efficient if based upon 
it, so that the faculty of “memorizing” 
is, when we look at it critically, really not 
a very strong proof of good musician- 
ship, although it is always a part of it. 
For musical and musico-pedagogic pur- 
poses this kind of memory has but little 
value, although it is of social advantage 
in the drawing-room or at the seashore, 
and eminently comforting to “sisters, 
cousins and aunts.” 


Co-conscious Memory 


All these memories may be called con- 
scious or personal memories, because they 
are the consequences of volitional activ- 
ity at one time associated closely with 
the attention of the player, but there is 
still another memory which plays a great 
part in our life and that is the uncon- 
scious, or, as Morton Prince calls it, the 
“eco-conscious” memory. 

In the acquiring of musical memory an 
essential factor is attention, which, ac- 
cording to Ribot, is “the exclusive adapta- 
tion of the individual to one predominat- 
ing thought.” But there are “memories” 
which register and conserve experiences 
of daily life as well as acquired func- 
tions, like piano-playing, which have only 
entered the “margin of awareness,” and 
may never be voluntarily recalled, though 
they may appear involuntarily in our life 
and our artistic activities. All our ac- 
quired functions must first be conscious 
functions, and only as we become skillful 
do they sink slowly and gradually from 
the conscious to the subconscious level. 
But even during this period, and, in fact, 
from the very beginning of acquiring 
such skill, conscious experiences are con- 
stantly accompanied by co-conscious proc- 
esses, which entirely escape our notice. 

Piano-playing is a most complex proc- 
ess, especially during the fundamental 
stage. Activities go on at once in the 
auditory and motor centers. There also 
are irritations of our emotional life, time 
and space senses are active, constant 
changes of articulation in the joints are 
going on. The muscular sense, dealing 
with dynamic calculations, is constantly 
applied. All these different experiences 
must leave traces behind in our nervous 
system; otherwise we could never make 
use of some of them again. In other 
words, all these processes are registered 
and conserved, some as conscious and 
some as unconscious memories. 
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No emotion is without its appropriate 
motor expression. Every motion is ac- 
companied by parallel changes in the 
cerebral mechanism. Our mental activi- 
ties are connected with many physical 
and psychic acts, of which we are but 
dimly or not at all aware. Yet they may 
again become active in either a helpful 
or a harmful way. This is the process 
which is called the physiological memory. 
Perhaps a few remarks in regard to the 
modus operandi of this physical function 
may be of interest, as far as piano-play- 
ing is concerned. 

Fundamental piano-playing, from a 
physical viewpoint, is motion, initially 
prompted by the senses of hearing and 
seeing, executed through the muscular 
senses, and in its higher artistic form 
constantly associated with feeling and 
emotion. Motions are supposed to be the 
direct outcome of sense-irritation, but 
this is the fact only in the animal king- 
dom. Only there is the motion brought 
about directly by the irritation, yet noth- 
ing is left of the irritation in the nervous 
system after the motion has been accom- 
plished. There the motion itself is the 
principal factor. In the human being the 
motion is the secondary factor, while the 
aim, the purpose for which the motion 
is made, is the primary factor. When 
we play the piano we have but two proc- 
esses before our mind—the getting of the 
musical material from the sheet, and the 
aiming of the arm or fingers toward the 
proper key—after which tactile and audi- 
tory senses inform us whether we have 
succeeded or not. But the reading of the 
note does not immediately result in play- 
ing it, for we have in our brain a large 
number of nerve-fibers which are inter- 
posed between sensory and motor proc- 
esses. Irritations are not transmitted 
directly to the motor cells, but are first 
“switched over,” so to say, to these inter- 
posed elements, and only then conveyed 
to the motor nerve-elements, so as to 
execute the wanted motion. But we are 
not aware of all these processes, for our 
consciousness does not know anything of 
the working of the cerebral mechanism. 

As has already been said, all our pian- 
istic activities are due to associated com- 
ylexes of many different impulses and 
irritations. Now, if such an associated 
complex is repeated as a whole, each of 
its individual processes will be awakened, 
too, and also vice versa (and this is far 
more important), the revivation of one 
of these part-processes, through a process 
newly associated, may revive the whole 
experience-complex with which it was 
primarily connected. The piano-pupil 
meets with such experiences every day, 
and the teacher must detect these co- 
conscious memory-processes and take care 
of them. Otherwise they may be an 
obstacle to success, for not all associated 
processes are beneficial—in fact, the ma- 
jority are obstructive. 


What Constitutes Skill? 


Skill is the elimination of all unneces- 
sary motions, complete harmonic co- 
operation of all forces, a perfect balance 
of all energies, mental, physical and me- 
chanical. Its advantage is, above all, 
economy of effort; whatever enters into 
any motion, that is not absolutely neces- 
sary to its execution, is an obstacle and 
hindrance. 

The sciences of physiology and psy- 
chology are only slowly being recognized 
as of value to the music-teacher, perhaps 
because the proper text-books are lack- 
ing, for, as a rule, physiologists are poor 
musicians, and musicians are equally 
poor physiologists. Again, most of such 
books deal more with the abstract side 
of music—the effect, the power of music 
—and get mixed up with esthetic prin- 
ciples. They are therefore not practical, 
although interesting, and do not help 
the teacher much in furthering the 
progress of his pupils. A musically en- 
dowed pupil will feel the power of music 
sufficiently without reading about it, while 
the pupil minus music-sense will not be 
able to acquire these feelings, even if he 
should learn James, Bartholomew, and 
other splendid writers by heart. What 
is wanted are researches into the psyco- 
physiological side of playing, forgetting 
for a while the strictly musical side, for 
the average piano-teacher is not so much 
occupied with the guiding of predestined 
pianists as with other specimens, in 
whom the ordinary instincts of life are 
far more developed than the musical and 
artistic. 

Piano-teaching in general, and espe 
cially fundamentally, is a matter of 
“learning,” not divining, and all the ad- 
vantage which knowledge of the working 
of mind and body gives to other peda- 
gogues holds good for the piano-teacher. 


Muscular Sense 


In most cases the chief obstacles to suc- 
cess are not musical, but common, ordi- 
nary mental and physical obstacles, those 
with which every school-teacher has to 
deal. These not only can be remedied 





when studied, but they must be reme- 
died before any pianistic or musical suc- 
cess can be predicted with assurance. 
Plenty of attention is paid, with more or 
less success, to ear-training, but very 
little to the training of the muscular 
sense. Yet piano-playing is, above all, 
an application of the muscular sense, 
which has the same faculty of conserv- 
ing irritations as the others, and in con- 
nection with which, again, sense and 
memory, experience and memory, are the 
same. 

All technical problems are, in their last 
analysis, motor problems, and with all 
motor experiences there are connected 
muscular states, which may be uncon- 
scious by-processes, best defined as 
“physico-technical impressions.” The 
cultivation and development of the mus- 
cular sense is of the greatest importance. 
Proper nerve-motor-units, the conscious 
conservation (the remembering) of cer- 
tain muscular states in thé different tech- 
nical branches, is everything. The gifted 
pianist finds these by his God-given in- 
stinct, while the average pupil must have 
his attention called to them. 

How little, for instance, our muscular 
states impress us may be proved by the 
feeling of fatigue which comes over our 
muscles so gradually that we do not no- 
tice it until we experience a mild state 
of cramp. Another instance will also 
illustrate the point. If a pupil plays 
with muscles badly contracted, of course 
no improvement is possible until he learns 
how to relax. Here the state of constant 
over-contraction is the technical impres- 
sion “which is conserved” with all the 
music played. It is the physical residue 
of his former pianistic experiences, and 


‘is conserved by his physiologic memory, 


although it has never entered his aware- 
ness—he never knew any other way of 
playing. 

An Experiment 


You may succeed finally in getting him 
to play freely and easily, but a little ex- 
periment will prove how strongly the 
former state is conserved. Hold your 
hand lightly around his wrist, apparently 
without any special purpose, then put 
one of his former studies on the stand 
and he will immediately contract. Ask 
him if he is relaxed. “Surely!” Physio- 
logical memory at play unconsciously re- 
turns to the former muscular condition. 

The avoiding of the return of this 
former condition can only be accom- 
plished by dissociation, by giving up all 
that has been played before, until the 
time comes when the pupil is not able 
to play, as the saying is, “the old pieces 
at all any more,” for now the former 
muscular state has been pushed almost 
completely into the background, and a 
new muscular state is unconsciously reg- 
istered and conserved. 

Technical attitude is physical attitude. 
In order to play long rolling arpeggios 
my physical, even my mental, attitude 
must be different from that required for 
short crashing chords, and these respec- 
tive physical attitudes will forever re- 
main side-attitudes to the technical and 
musical, though conserved without bur- 
dening the consciousness of the pupil. 

We may go still further, and claim that 
each piano composition also creates a 
“physical mood,” if I may say so, one 
distinctly and exclusively its own, which 
will be forever connected with it in the 
mind of the pupil and influence his play- 
ing. The more intensely it is registered 
and conserved the better for the per- 
formance of the composition in the fu- 
ture, for it must come forward instantly 
as soon as the will-power contemplates 
the playing. Yet, again, it is a question 
whether the average pupil ever becomes 
conscious of this process. 


Muscle for Octave Playing 


Take the contraction of the opponens 
muscle, which sets thumb and fifth finger 
in octave position. It must take place 
uninvited as soon as the eye perceives 
octaves or the will-power orders their 
performance. Not until this muscular 
feeling is unconsciously reproduced every 
time will assurance in octave-work be 
possible. 

We remember of all our activities only 
the predominating element. In learning 
a composition, the student is too much 
occupied with the getting of the notes, 
the time, the fingering, etc., for such 
hidden aspects of his playing ever to be- 
come known to him. Yet, if the teacher 
knows the wonders of the mind’s work- 
ing, he will detect these unconscious 
forces, and, by eliminating their harm- 
ful influence, may succeed better with his 
pupils. 

The power of the physiological memory 
is further proved by the discomfort we 
experience when playing a fairly fami- 
liar composition from a different edition, 
where we find the music printed on dif- 
ferent pages. Here the location is the 
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experience conserved, though we were 
never aware of it in the former edition. 
Another case is the playing of a pupil on 
a grand piano for the first time. Here 
the physical experience conserved is the 
distance from notes to keyboard, the co- 
operation of eye and hand which must 
be readjusted to the higher music-rack, 
and also the difference in key-action, 
which means a readjustment of muscular 
forces and of many others. Still another 
is the physical attitude which is con- 
served unconsciously from the first les- 
son, the “woful and fearful memory” of 
wrong teaching, of exaggerated finger- 
raising, of uncorrected over-contraction, 
which is responsible for ninety-nine out 
of a hundred cases of failure in piano- 
playing. Often a pause made regularly 
in certain places, while practising, will 
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make itself felt later on. Many more 
cases could be cited if time allowed. 


Conserve Emotional States 


The conservation of unconscious emo- 
tional states is equally important with 
the physical, for a strong bond exists 
between emotion or feeling and muscular 
action. Emotion is the cause, motion the 
effect. A given emotion will result in a 
given action, and, according to Ribot, the 
action from within outward is always 
superior to the action from without in- 
ward. All our senses are so closely asso- 
ciated that no irritation can make itself 
felt in one without immediately arousing 
countless others. “The rebound of all 
impulses strikes us; we feel the most 
fugitive impression in the orders of the 
sentiments; nothing escapes it,” to quote 
Ribot again. In learning a composition 
many such physical and mental processes 
are at work without the consciousness of 
the student, for, as we said before, a 
large part of our mental activity is occu- 
pied with acts of which at the moment 
we are only dimly aware—only half- 
aware—because they do not occupy the 
focus of our attention. 


No Separation of Emotional and 
Technical 


In serious music the emotional side can 
never be entirely separated from the 
musical or technical side. In playing a 
Chopin Nocturne a pupil of musical feel- 
ing will always be in a certain mood, the 
intensity of which will depend upon his 
other enhanced or retarded states of feel- 
ing. This mood becomes an experience 
which is registered and conserved. Fur- 
thermore, it is reflected in the physical 
expression through his muscular sense, 
his touch, and, if it is possible to recall 
the mood, it must be possible to recall the 
muscular experience, either jointly or 
each separately. Why not make use of 


these factors in the development of 
touch? Musical touch in general is the 


result of auditory anticipation; it is a 
reflexion of emotional states, plus audi- 
tory anticipation, upon the motor centers. 


Some Remedies 


Through connecting certain emotional 
states with certain compositions touch 
may be corrected, where all other techni- 
cal remedies fail. If a pupil lacks will- 
power and energy in touch, the playing 
of Chopin’s Military Polonaise, suitably 
introduced on its martial or heroic side, 
will do much toward improving his touch 
in that direction. By giving a pupil the 
chord Prelude by Chopin in C Minor and 
at the same time showing him a drawing 
of the collection of Preludes by Speer, | 
have greatly softened a hard touch. 
Whenever the hard touch appeared 
again, all I had to do was to call the 
pupil’s attention to the solemn, dark pic- 
ture to bring back the more pliable touch. 
Here, through the unconscious physio- 
logical memory, the muscular condition. 
which was the direct reflexion of the emo- 
tional state induced by the picture, was 
revived as a part of the total former 
experience, to be now made use of for a 
new purpose and composition. 

Surely all our emotional states are, in 
their last analysis, but physical states 
and exert physical influence. Just here 
is a virgin field for the investigation of 
touch, with endless material. 
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CONNECTICUT CHORUS HEARD 





Gifted Artists Aid Middletown Singers 
in Good Program 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Feb. 19.—The 
midwinter concert of the Middlesex 
Chorus at the High School Hall on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 17, proved to be 
a great success. The soloists were Edith 
Baxter Harper, soprano; Viola Van Or- 
den Berry, contralto; Benjamin E. Berry, 
tenor, and Francis Stetson Humphrey, 
baritone. The program presented Mrs. 
Harper in the “Un Bel Di” aria from 
“Butterfly,” Thayer’s “My Laddie” and 
Ward-Stephens’s “The Nightingale,” 
whilch she sang thrillingly, winning an 
enthusiastic reception. Mrs. Berry made 
a deep impression in songs by Beach and 
Stewart, Mr. Berry in Rogers’s “The 
Star” and the Prayer from Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Jewels,” Mr. Humphrey in 
songs by Franz, Strauss and Homer. Mr. 
and Mrs. Berry also won much favor 
in Hildach’s duet, “The Passage Bird’s 
Farewell.” 

The chorus sang works by Mozart, Of- 
fenbach-Spicker, Idle, John Hyatt 
Brewer’s cantata for women’s voices, 
“Hesperus,” and Goring-Thomas’s “Swan 
and the Skylark.” In the last named 
work the solo parts were finely done, 
Mrs. Harper’s singing of the big soprano 
solo arousing her audience, while the 
favorite “Summer I Depart” was sung 
splendidly by Mr. Berry and the “Adieu, 
adieu!” likewise by Mrs. Berry. 





Famous Stars Will Appear at Ann Arbor 
May Festival 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Feb. 28.—The an- 
nouncement for the twenty-third annual 
May festival, to be held here on May 
17-20, contains the names of singers fa- 
mous throughout the musical world. The 
list of soloists to appear includes Pas- 
quale Amato, Sophie Braslau, Marguerite 
Matzenauer and Frieda Hempel, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Morgan 
Kingston, Florence Hinkle, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, John McCormack, Gustaf Holm- 
quest and Ralph Kinder. The University 
Choral Union of three hundred voices, a 
special children’s chorus of four hun- 
dred voices and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock and Albert 
A. Stanley, conductors, will be among the 
participants. 


OBERHOFFER FORCES HAVE 
HEARING IN NEW ORLEANS 


Ticket Buyers Form in Line at 2.30 ; 
Morning—Fuller Sisters Heard 
by Music Circle 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 21.—One o 
the greatest treats the music-loving pe 
ple of New Orleans have had for a lon 
time was the concert given on Feb. | 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestr: 
at the Athenaeum, under the Philha) 
monic Society auspices. When the bh 
office opened for this attraction, peop! 
stood in line as early as 2.30 in the mor: 
ing and nearly all of the best seats in th 
house’ were taken on the first day. Th 
program was as follows: 





Berlioz, ‘“‘Carnaval Romaine’; Tschaikow 
sky, Symphony No. 4; Saint-Saéns, ’Ce| 
Concerto in A Minor, Cornelius Van Vliet 
soloist: Delius, Dance Rhapsody; Per: 
1 rm ail “Shepherd’s Hey’’; Strauss, ‘‘Dc 
uan.,’ 


Mr. Van Vliet gave the Saint-Saé: 
“The Swan” as an extra; the Grainge 
piece was repeated and Conductor Obe 
hoffer gave the Second Liszt Rhapsod 
as an encore. 

A very unique affair the past week wa 
the first appearance before a New OQ; 
leans audience of the Fuller Sisters— 
trio of charming artists who rendered 
their program of English and Scottis} 
folk songs before the members and 
friends of the Saturday Music Circle. 

An enjoyable event of the week als 
was the song recital given by Mary FE 
Wood at the residence of Mary V. M 
lony, who was the accompanist. 

D.B.F. 


Brooklyn Gives Customary Audience to 
Boston Symphony 


A program of surpassing interest wa 
afforded Brooklyn concert-goers on Fe! 
18, when the Boston Symphony Orche: 
tra came to the Academy of Music. Thi 
crowning feature of the Brooklyn I: 
stitute’s musical offerings awakened eve 
more than the usual response, because o 
the unfamiliarity and uniform excellenc 
of the offerings. Added gratificatio: 
came from the playing by Anton Witek, 
concert master, of Joachim’s “Hungar 
ian Concerto,” an artistic feat that wo) 
for the violinist sincere acclamation. 
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YESTERYEAR 


Words by Cyril Morton Horn: 
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Price 50c 
APRIL RAIN 


Words by Conrad Aiken 


Words by Robert Herrick 
Medium in E—low in D 


(Signed) CHRISTINE MILLER 
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380 Boylston 


* * * * * 

I consider “April Rain’ a very charming and. spontaneous composition, and _happil 
very singable I shal! be most happy to add it to my repertoire and would also be delighted 
to see more of Mr. Crist’s work (Signed) Carotyn H, Lew 

* > * — * * * * 

I shall be most ppy t ise Mr. Cr ongs 11 ny future concert work They 

charming, well-written and very singabl (Signed) JouHn B. SIEFrEr1 
* . * _ * . >. * 

Mr. Crist’s new songs are very attractive “April Rain” is particularly happy, 
melodic scheme being very natural and the piano accompaniment a rarely’ well-contrivé 
piece of writing (EXTRACT FROM A REVIEW IN MUSICAL AMERICA 
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PLAYS SCHOENBERG'S 
CHAMBER SYMPHONY 


ramrosch Gives Much Advertised 
Work Its First Public New 
York Performance 


Arnold Schoenberg’s “Kammersym- 
»honie” received its first public hearing 
in this city at last Sunday afternoon’s 
eoneert of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra when it figured as the first 
and most important number on a pro- 
eyam of orchestral chamber music con- 
-+ituted in this wise: 


us mersymphonie,” Schoenberg; ‘‘Poeme”’ 
for Violin and Orchestra, Chausson, Mr. Sas- 
iavsky; “Symphonic Variations” for Violon- 
“iio and Orchestra, Boélimann, Mr. Schmit; 
“Serenade” in A, Op. 16, for small orchestra, 
srahms; “Serenade for Violin, Violoncello, 
piano and Organ, Saint-Saéns, Messrs. Sas- 
avsky, Schmit, Maier and Damrosch. 


Some two months ago the Friends of 
Music imported a section of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra together with its con- 


ductor, Mr. Stokowski, who had _ been 
dabbling in Schoenberg on the banks of 
the Delaware, and regaled themselves 
privately with this same “Chamber Sym- 
phony.” But it took the alert Walter 
Damrosch to bring it to public per- 
formance here. The customary atmos- 
phere of circumambient mystery was 
generated some time in advance. A 
fortnight earlier the conductor indulged 
in a platform speech on the dread 
nature of the novelty, of its possible 
future importance and his own perplex- 
ities in the face of it. And he gave 
warning of closed doors during the 
progress of the piece and counseled the 
timorous to come late and avoid the 
horrors. Some did. The greater part of 
the audience came in good time and no- 
body sought to flee during the thirty odd 
minutes the symphony plays. 

It seems as though that part of the 
local public which yearns to cast itself 
in adoration at the feet of Schoenberg or 
else morbidly craves to know him in that 
horrendous semblance which caused the 
soul of James Huneker to wriggle is 
doomed to disappointment. The string 
quartet did not do the trick. Neither did 
the sextet, nor yet the several songs we 
have heard or the little piano pieces. The 
“Pelléas and Mélisande” had length, 
breadth and thickness but no real terror 
in its aspect. The “Kammersymphonie”’ 
leaves matters very much where they 
stood and for the same reason. It is ten 
years old, antedating even the quartet. 
To those who have watched Leo Ornstein 
run amuck it was innocuous; to all pre- 
pared by Mr. Damrosch’s menacing elo- 
quence to sup full of horrors it was a 
disappointment. The cry of “wolf” was 
here thoroughly injudicious. 

In structure and methods the “Kam- 
mersymphonie” resembles the quartet, 
though less interesting in its materials 
and less significant and complex in their 
treatment. Sonata divisions may be 
traced in the lone movement and the 
thematic substance is minutely  sub- 
divided and partitioned. The dissonant 


element (at no point worse than the more: 


advanced experiments of Strauss) will 
be found the consequence of unfettered 
part-writing considerably more than of 
the deliberate formation of chords by 
fourths instead of thirds. And any ear 
schooled to modern proceedings can 
readily unravel any single dissonance 
here into its component elements. If 
Schoenberg abandoned academic devices 
inversions, augmentations, diminu- 
tions, stretti—when he attained his ulti- 
mate liberation he made free use of 
nem, nevertheless, as late as ten years 
20. The “Kammersymphonie” is as full 
of them as a Bach fugue or a classic 
ymphony. 
Nevertheless, the composition above all 
€ savors of Strauss—in color, in 
olyphony, in thematic conformation. 
“fe second theme is taken out of “Don 
an” with almost Handelian indiffer- 
ce. Daniel Gregory Mason wittily calls 
an “illegitimate brother” of Strauss’s 
a. To us it seems rather like a slight- 
deformed twin. It cannot be denied 
it the composition contains one or two 
ments of appreciably sincere emotional 
pulse, but for the greater part it is 
ipty and unoriginal and, by reason of 
unrelieved counterpoint, extremely 


monotonous despite the attempted con- 
trasts of mood. And, in reality, the 
emotional substance of the work does not 
call for such complexity of expression. 


The Friends of Music heard the “Kam- ° 


mersymphonie” in the _ instrumental 
vesture designed for a small hall—that is 
to say with but two violins, a viola, a 
‘cello and a double bass to counterbal- 
ance single wood-wind voices (including 
a double bassoon) and two horns. But 
the composer, having sanctioned an en- 
larged instrumental complement in a 
larger hall, Mr. Damrosch utilized an 
aggregation calculated to produce a bet- 
ter balanced tone. Undoubtedly a cer- 
tain harshness of effect is mitigated in 
this manner. But while such combina- 
tions as the original one are detestable it 
may be questioned whether the work did 
not lose an element of rough force 
through the multiplication of instru- 
ments and the consequent gain of 
euphony. 

Mr. Damrosch’s men played admirably 
this work over which, as the conductor 
related, they had groaned at rehearsals. 
The audience, perfectly self-possessed 
throughout, applauded it politely. The 
rest of the interesting program was car- 
ried out very delightfully and the vari- 
ous soloists—drawn, all of them, from 
the ranks of the orchestra—earned hearty 
applause. In particular Mr. Saslavsky’s 
performance of Chausson’s_ splendid 
“Poéme” must be singled out for ap- 
proval. y. ¥. 


How the Schoenberg composition im- 
pressed daily newspaper critics: 


The listener can hardly avoid the feeling 
that all this discord is not inevitable; that 
it is deliberately adopted; that the composer 
might have expressed himself in a manner 
less cryptic; that the problems he has pre- 
sented in this music he has not really solved. 

The Times. : 

It is brain music, perhaps, but is none 
the less true music. Certainly the pages in 
which the cantabile theme is developed in its 
full richness are of incontestable beauty. 
The Sun. 

It did not seem so awful, after all.—The 
Tribune. 

The composition must be accepted as one 
of unquestioned value. It has charm, despite 
its oddities, and more spontaneity than one 


hearing might indicate to the average 
listener.—The World 
Louise Wagner, Dramatic Soprano, 


Pleases Audience at Her Recital 


Some exceptionally good singing was 
done by Louise Wagner. dramatic so- 
prano, at the Three Arts Club, New York, 
Saturday evening, Feb. 26. Miss Wag- 
ner, a product of Sergei Klibansky’s 
studios, was heard in such meisterlieder 
as Schubert’s “Sei mir Gegriisst,” Schu- 
mann’s “Widmung,” Strauss’s “Ruhe 
Meine Seele.” the “Elfenlied” of Hugo 
Wolf and Weber’s “Ocean, du Unge- 
heuer.” These she sang with a full ap- 
preciation of their weighty content, and 
was entitled to the great amount of ap- 
plause given her. Later on she sang 
in French and English. choosing songs 
by Hué, Luckstone, Paul Bliss and 
Homer. Miss Wagner granted several 
encores. Collaborating with the singer 
was John Palmer, who evoked a storm 
of enthusiasm with his exceeding!yv 
clever monologs and artistic pianologs. 

B. R. 


VETERANS DEFEATED 
BY GIRL VIOLINIST 


Amy Emerson Neill Wins Prize 
Among Twenty-Eight Contest- 
ants in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Feb. 21.—A_ nineteen-year- 
old girl, native of Chicago and an or- 
phan since she was a small child, won 
the $200 cash prize for playing the vio- 
lin, from among twenty-eight contest- 
ants. The finals in the contest were held 














Photo by Matzene, Chicago 

Amy Emerson Neill, Who Won the $200 

Cash Prize Offered in Chicago for Vio- 

lin Playing, and Her Teacher, Hugo 
Kortschak 


yesterday. Two members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra were among the 
competitors, yet this girl outplayed them 
all and captured the prize, which includes 
an appearance with the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
conductor, at its concert of March 2. 
Amy Emerson Neill is her name, and 
she is a pupil of Hugo Kortschak. 

The second prize was won by one of 
the first violins of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, who gave it to Rubin Davis, 
a fourteen-year-old pupil of Alexander 
Zukovsky, second concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony. Third place was 
won by Ruth Ray; fourth by Hermann 
Felber, Jr., and the Lyon and Healy cash 
prize of $25 went to Mabel Woodworth. 


A concerto by Cecil Burleigh was the 
test piece played by the twenty-eight 
contestants. The contest was inaugu- 
rated by Charles G. Dawes and Glenn 
Dillard Gunn as part of their propa- 
ganda for popularizing American music. 

F. W. 





MME. CULP IN PHILADELPHIA 





All of Singer’s Fine Qualities Revealed 
in Her Recital 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 22.—The appear- 
ances of Julia Culp as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra had created a de- 
sire to hear her in recital, so that there 
was a large audience at the Academy 
of Music yesterday afternoon, when the 
famous lieder singer presented a recital 
program under the local direction of Ar- 


thur Judson. Miss Culp has charm of 
personality, as well as beauty of voice 
and refined artistry, and yesterday there 
was nothing lacking to contribute to the 
completeness of her triumph. Beginning 
with a Schubert group, Mme. Culp gave 
as her second number four songs in Eng- 
lish, Carpenter’s “When I Bring Colored 
Toys” and “The Sleep That Flits on 
Baby’s Eyes,” the “Japanese Death 
Song” of Earl Cranston Sharp and “The 
Star,” by Rogers, with a delightful ren- 
dering of the Old English “Passing By,” 
by Purcell, as an encore. 

The second part of the program con- 
tained Tschaikowsky’s “Pendant le bal,” 
then “Mignonette,” a dainty song by 
Weckerlin, so exquisitely sung that it had 
to be repeated; “Geluckig Vaderland,” an 
old Dutch folk-song, and Dutch Serenade, 
by S. De Lange. After this group, as 
an encore, Miss Culp sang most appeai- 
ingly one of the old “Song Folio” treas- 
uses—and one of many old vocal “gems” 
well worth reviving—Thomas H. Bay- 
ley’s “Long Ago.” Four songs by 
Brahms concluded the recital, the second, 
“Der Schmied,” being repeated, in addi- 
tion to “I’ve Been Roaming” as a vocif- 
erously demanded double encore at the 


end. Miss Culp had the very valuable 
assistance of Coenraad v. Bos at the 
piano. pe om 


Bandmaster Who Checked Indian Upris- 
ing With Music 


The man who once quelled an Indian 
uprising with band music is dead, says 
the Minneapolis News. Oscar Ringwall, 
veteran musician of Minneapolis and one 
of the best known band and orchestra 
directors in the Northwest, has passed 
away. Mr. Ringwall went to Montana 
with Gen. Nelson A. Miles. He was band- 
master with one of the regiments of In- 
dian fighters stationed at Fort Keough, 
near Miles City, Mont. At one time while 
Ringwall and his bandmen were in Miles 
City, a mob of drunken Indians grew 
riotous and threatened to attack the 
white men. Ringwall started his band 
playing and in a short time the Indians 
had forgotten their grievance and a pos- 
sible massacre had been averted. Ring- 
wall has been a prominent figure in Min- 
neapolis circles for thirty-five years. 





BALTIMORE HEARS 
ITS CITY SONG 


Municipal Anthem Celebration 
Marked by Presentation of 
Prizes 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 25.—The municipal 
song celebration which took place at the 
Lyric on Washington’s Birthday was the 
occasion of the first public hearing of 
the prize municipal anthem “Baltimore, 
Our Baltimore,” the music to which has 
been supplied by Emma Hemberger and 
the text by Folger McKinsey, the Bentz- 
town Bard of The Sun of this city. 

The big hall was crowded to its capa- 
city and the Mayor and city officials oc- 
cupied the gaily decorated boxes. Mayor 
James H. Preston made the presenta- 
tion of the prizes to Mrs. Hemberger 
and to Mr. McKinsey, each receiving a 
check for $250. The anthem was sung 
by a chorus of three hundred girls from 
the high schools, led by Minnie Averell 
Lang, and by a body of singers chosen 


from the United Singers, who were 
directed by John Klein. The audience 
arose and remained standing during the 
singing of the anthem, and many joined 
in the spirited rendition. 

Bart Wirtz, ’cellist; Roberta Glan- 
ville, soprano; the United Singers and 
an orchestra, under John Klein, per- 
formed the rest of the program. 

The Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, gave the 
third concert of its series on Feb. 22 at 
the Lyric before a large audience. The 
program included: 

‘‘New World’? Symphony, Dvorak; Excerpts 
from “Iphigenia in Aulis,’?’ Damrosch; Dam- 


rosch’s adaptation of the Processional Music 
from ‘“‘Parsifal’’ and the Smetana ‘‘Moidau.”’ 


The audience was much pleased with 
the Damrosch compositions and de- 
manded a re-hearing of the Melodram. 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was the much 
admired soloist. Her wonderful per- 
sonality and beautiful art were combined 
in each number which she sang. 

Evan Williams, tenor, was the soloist 
at an afternoon recital at the Academy 
of Music, Thursday, Feb. 24. The well- 
known singer had a large number of 
auditors who were impressed by his ar- 


tistic efforts. The song of a local com- 
poser, Wilberforce G. Owst’s “What is 
Love,” gained much applause. Harry 
Gilbert was the accompanist. 

The fifteenth Peabody recital was 
shared by Ethel Leginska, pianist, and 
Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, and member of the 
Conservatory teaching _ staff. Mme. 
Leginska plays with a highly charac- 
teristic style, her interpretations bearing 


a mark of definite individuality. Bart 
Wirtz gave many strikingly beautiful 
illustrations of his refined art. Clara 


Ascherfeld was the accompanist for Mr. 
Wirtz. 

In a composition recital given at the 
Peabody recently the works of students 
who have been studying composition 
under Howard R. Thatcher were given 
performance. The program comprised: 


Sonata in E Minor for Piano, played by 
the composer, Charles Denoe Leedy; three 
songs, “A Farewell,” “The Silent Voices,” 
“Break, Break, Break,” and a Romance for! 
‘Cello, by Elizabeth Chase Pattillo, and twe 
Etudes and a first movement of a Piano S« 
nata by Ethelyn Dryden 


This recital was a credit to the in 
structor and to those represented. Bart 
Wirtz, Fanny Spencer, soprano, and Ben- 
jamin Koplowitz, pianist, lent their as- 
sistance. P. Go Be 
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|_| NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














HE Oliver Ditson Company has issued 

Percy Grainger’s “The Merry Wed- 
ding,” a composition subtitled “Bridal 
Dance for Solo Voices, Chorus and Or- 
chestra.”’* 

The work, we are told, is composed to 
verses “chosen and adapted from various 
Faeroe Island folk-poems” printed in an 
anthology published in Copenhagen in 
1886. Mr. Grainger and his mother, Rose 
Grainger, have done these verses into 
English. Those who know Mr. Grainger’s 
musie will find this work typical of him 
at his best. It is music of and for the 
people, sincere from the first to the last 
measure; it is music that has a reason 
for its existence by the very virtue of its 
meaning for all who hear it. 

Mr. Grainger’s modernity consists 
largely in the free manner in which he 
treats his voices; his harmonies are not 
strained at any time and the melodic flow 
is always evident. The “bridal dance” 
builds up in a sort of series of variations 
on the original theme, given out by the 
solo baritone voice at the start. 

This is music which only an accom- 
plished chorus can essay. It is safe to 
record that its effect will be most happy. 

* ok * 


VOLUME of four songs by Clara 
Ross Ricci is at hand. In it we find 


*“*Trmb MERRY WEDDING.” Bridal Dance for 
Nine Solo Voices, Chorus of Mixed Voices and 
Orchestra. By Percy Aldridge Grainger. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston. Piano-Vocal Score. Price, 60 cents. 


a delightful setting of Shakespeare’s 
“Where the Bee Sucks,” “Long Ago” to 
an old English poem, “The Joy of Spring” 
and “Two Summers.”} Best of the four 
is the first-named, in which Mrs. Ricci 
shows much skill in the interplay of voice 
and accompaniment. The songs are melo- 
dious and vocally effective, and should 
be admired by singers. 


* * * 


HE Boston. Music Company has issued 

an edition, with fingerings and bow- 
ings by Charles Martin Loeffler, of Saint- 
Saéns’s popular violin piece, “Hava- 
naise.”{ Just why this work should come 
in for especial consideration to-day is a 
bit difficult to discern. It is unquestion- 
ably vulgar music, not characteristic of 
Saint-Saéns at his best and unduly long. 
When played in recital, even by such a 
great master as Eugen Ysaye, it seems 
as though it would never end. Needless 
to add, Mr. Loeffler, who is a violin au- 
thority as well as a distinguished com- 
poser, has performed his task well. 


T“WHERE THE BEE Sucks,” “LONG AGO,” 
“THE JOY OF SPRING,” “Two SUMMERS.” Four 
Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Clara Ross Ricci. Published 
by Davis Burkham & Tyler Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. Price, $1. 

t‘““HAVANAISE.”’ 
Accompaniment. 
ings by Charles Martin Loeffler. 
by the Boston Music Company, 
“Boston Music Company Edition, No. 
Price, 75 cents net. 


For the Violin with Piano 
With Fingerings and Bow- 
Published 

Boston. 
a26."" 


" THE SEASON’S GREATEST ENCORE SONGS - 


“The 


Sunshine 
of Your 


Smile” 


Words by Leonard Cooke 
Music by Lilian Ray 


Sung by scores of the 
leading concert artists 


Issued in four keys—D, 


E», F and G 


A beautiful, simple mel- 

ody, and one of those rare 
| lyrics that strike just the 
| right note. 


PUT IT ON YOUR NEXT 
PROGRAM! 


TETRAZZINI’S FAVORITE 


SOMEWHERE A 
VOICE IS CALLING 


Lyrics by EILEEN NEWTON 
Music by ARTHUR F. TATE 


Words by 
LEONARD COOKE. 


rain. 


"De You Remember 
When You Come Back 
Your Heart Will Call Me Home 


The Sunshine Of Your Smile. 
Masle ty 
LILIAN RAY. 


me your emile, 


ten 


My world for.ev . er, 
fen 





OTHER BEAUTIFUL SONGS BY TATE 


4 keys, D, E>, F 
4 keys, D, E>, F.G 
4 keys, C.D.E >] 
4 keys, C, D>, E» and F 


and G 


Fallen Roses 


T. B. HARMS COMPANY, 62-64 West 45th Street, New York City 


« VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


Winter Session in St. Petersburg, Fla. For par- 
ticulars, address Sec’y, Executive Office, 567 Third 
Ave., New York, or A. K. Virgil, St. Petersburg, 





Nevada VAN DER VEER 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals. 


Reed MILLER 


TENOR 
Individually and jointly 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 





HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO 
(Sight Singing) 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
Room 67. ‘Phone, Bryant 5354. 





HOWARD WELLS 


(Author of “‘ Ears, Brain and Fingers") 
Formerly an Assistant of Leschetizky 
NOW IN AMERICA 


6428 Kimbark Ave. Chicago 





Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


TENOR-- VOICE CULTURE and ARTISTIC SINGING 
Approved by Giulio and Tito Ricordi, Tamag- 
Brogi, DeFalco, etc. Russian, Italian, 


German and French Repertoire. 





ABEL W. DANIELS has composed 

a song of more than average inter- 
est in her “Song of the Persian Captive,” 
which is issued by Arthur P. Schmidt.§ 
Miss Daniels is gifted and can invoke a 
variety of moods. In this song it has 
doubtless been her intention to recall 
the Orient. She has done so, to an ex- 
tent, at any rate; she might have done 
so more intensely, had she been willing 
to undertake a deeper modernism. But 
her work, always guarded by a feeling 
for the conservative, forbids her cutting 
loose from traditions. 

The song is extremely well written 
and should be effective. It is dedicated 
to Christine Miller. It may be had both 
for high and low voice. 

* ok * 
EW octavo issues from the press of 
Arthur P. Schmidt include, for mixed 
voices, Arthur Foote’s fine setting of 
Kipling’s “Recessional,” for women’s 
voices, Reinhold Herman’s “Greek Song,” 
H. Clough-Leighter’s charming “April 
Blossoms,” Paul Ambrose’s arrangement 
of MacDowell’s “Hush, Hush!” and Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Tell, O Telt Me.” and 
for male voices, Arthur Foote’s “Mag- 
nificat” and Paul Ambrose’s arrangement 
of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Tell, O Tell Me.’’|| 
* 


IGMUND HERZOG, the New York 

pianist and teacher, who in recent 
years has published several interesting 
piano pedagogical works, has_ issued 
through the house of Carl Fischer some 
splendid original piano compositions for 
teaching purposes. 

There are three sets, “In Playland,” 
“Al Fresco” and “Rural Episodes,” each 
comprising four pieces. 

“In Playland” is a set of pieces in the 
first grade, similar in style to the first 
ones in Schumann’s “Album for the 
Young.” They are “Jolly Miller,” “The 
Goose March,” “Hide and Seek” and 
“Jingling.” Through his experiences as 
a teacher, Mr. Herzog has written pieces 
that young pupils will be interested in 
and can absorb from a musical stand- 
point. The harmonies are simple, the 
form is clear and they lie well for the 
partially trained hand. 

In the “Al Fresco” set, there are 
“Quiet Hour,” a little Andante in G 
major, common time; “The Butterfly 
Hunt,” a Scherzando in G major, 3/4 
time, “The Tally-Ho Ride,” and “Lawn 
Party,” the last named a graceful ma- 
zurka in B minor. These pieces are about 
Grade II. 

The group, “Rural Scenes,” is more 
ambitious and varies between Grade II 
and III. The pieces are “Spring Flow- 
ers,” “At the Brook,” “Loneliness” and 
“Frolicking.” Mr. Herzog has achieved 
in the third of these a piece of very fine 
music. It is but a single page, Con senti- 
mento, G flat major, common time; it is 
free, wholly rhapsodic in feeling and may 
be made a most admirable piece when 
well played. 

All three sets show a worthy feeling 
for the piano and an understanding of 
the needs of young pianists. The pieces 
are carefully fingered and phrased and 
the editions are admirable. 

* + * 
EORGE B. NEVIN’S part-song for 
mixed voices, “Smile Again, My Bon- 
nie Lassie,” with piano accompaniment, 
ad lib. is one of this composer’s simple 
pieces that have a delightful spirit.** 


§“SONG OF THE PERSIAN CAPTIVE.”” Song 
for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Mabel W. Daniels, Op. 24, No. 2. Pub- 
lished by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, New 
York and Leipsic. Price, 50 cents. 

|NEw OcTAve Issuges. Published by 
thur P. Schmidt, Boston, New York 
Leipsic. 

{IN PLAYLAND. Four Compositions for the 
Piano. AL FrREsco. Four Compositions for 
the Piano. RurRaAL Episopes. Four Compo- 
sitions for the Piano. By Sigmund Herzog. 
Published by Carl Fischer, New York. Prices, 
the first set, 30 cents each; the second set, 
30 and 40 cents each; the last set, 25 cents 
each the first and third, 40 cents the second, 
30 cents the fourth. 

**“SMILE AGAIN, My BONNIE LASSIE.” Part 
Song for Mixed Voices with Piano Accom- 
paniment Ad Lib. By George B. Nevin. Pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Hsle STERNSDORFF 


(Formerly assistant of Conrad 
Ansorge-Berlin) 
CONCERT Chamber music 
PIANIST Recital 
sas Soli with orchestra 
Studio: 


Oppenheimer Bldg., 
San Antonio, Texas, 


Ar- 
and 








— 


It is pure and unaffected; the part-w {. 
ing, simply planned, works out well ; », 
the entire song will have a meaning 
its audiences whenever sung. 

. * ok 


ARL HAHN has put to his credit f 

very fine part-songs for wom 
voices, “The Throstle,” “The Cuck 
“Whip-Poor-Will” and “The Lark. 
Mr. Hahn’s skill in writing for ch 
bodies has often been mentioned in t!} 
columns; but these songs have a 
individuality. 

The flowing melody of “The Throst 
the dainty structure of “The Cuckoo” 
the ingenious way in which “The W 
Poor-Will” is managed, with voices 
the distance giving the echo effect. n 
be prized by choral conductors all « 
the country. The writing for the v: 
is worthy of much admiration, too. 
final number, “The Lark,” recalls in it 
opening and closing measures someth nv 
of the prelude to Wagner’s “Die Meis 
singer.” 

The pieces are dedicated to the Ru! in- 
stein Club of New York. A, W. ! 


+7“THE THROSTLE,” “THE CUCKOO,” ‘WY 
PooR-WILL,” “THE LARK.” Four Part-Songs 
for Three-Part Chorus of Women’s V 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Carl H 
Published by the Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 
ton, New York and Leipsic. Price 12 « 
each, barring the second, which is 8 cen: 





Gebhard Delights His Hearers in Con. 
certs at Nine Cities 


Boston, Feb. 21.—The distinguished 
pianist, Heinrich Gebhard, has just re- 
turned to this, his home city from a con- 
cert tour through New England, having 
played programs in Middleboro, Fram- 
ingham, Springfield, Lowell, New Bed- 
ford, Arlington, Plymouth, Mansfield, 
Mass., and Manchester, N. H. 

Tremendous enthusiasm greeted \r 
Gebhard on every appearance, and 
each ocasion he was obliged to lengthen 
his program. Chopin, Liszt, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Schubert, Rachmaninoff 
and Chabrier were represented on 
programs, also compositions of his own, 
in particular, Mr. Gebhard’s Petit 
Marche, “Chocolat,” which has become a 
great favorite. W. H. L 
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CHICAGO RECITAL 


BY 
ETHEL GEISTWEIT 


BENEDICT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
AT 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 
THURSDAY EVENING. MARCH 9th, 1916 
PROGRAM 


VUUULTOUANNDENOLATAA HAT 


| 





Handel 
Veracini 
Faccio....Dubita pur che Brillino (Amleto) 
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FAMOUS CONDUCTORS 
VISIT ROCHESTER 


Stransky Leads the Philharmonic 
and Gabrilowitsch the 
Local Orchestra 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Four 
vents of a contrasting character are 
> be chronicled for this week. The first 
n point of time was the annual visit of 
‘he Philharmonic Orchestra of . New 
york, Josef Stransky, conductor, at Con- 
vention Hall, on Feb. 17. The soloist 
was Percy Grainger, the Australian pian- 
st. who thrilled his audience with the 


’ 


igor, freshness and charm of his play- 
ing, receiving a tremendous ovation after 
his performance of the Grieg A Minor 
Concerto. There was a fair-sized au- 


ilence. 

The orchestra gave a fine performance 
of the other three numbers on the pro- 
pram, Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture 
No. 8, Smetana’s Symphonic Poem, 
“Ultava,” and Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
No. 6. 

The next event came on Feb. 21, at 
the Lyceum Theater, with the Rochester 
Orchestra, Hermann Dossenbach, conduc- 
tor, under the baton of a guest conductor 
for the evening—the distinguished pian- 
ist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The piano 
number was Beethoven’s Concerto No. 5 
in E Flat, to which Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
gave a most impressive reading. His 
conducting of the rest of the program 
was masterly. 

On Washington’s Birthday, an Amer- 
icanization meeting was held at Conven- 
tion Hall, under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, to _ stimulate 
patriotism in native Americans and wel- 
come to new citizenship a group of sev- 
enty-one recently made citizens. The 
combined Community and Bausch & 
Lomb choruses, under the leadership of 
Harry H. Barnhart, furnished the music 
for the evening, singing patriotic songs, 
accompanied by Alice Carlotta Wysard 
and Mary Ertz Will at two pianos. The 
exercises were interesting and there was 
a full house, admission being free. 

It was a new and unusual idea—the 
friendly civic greeting to the new citi- 
zens with its stimulation of high ideals 
and the community singing to create a 
feeling of unity between them and their 
new country, and should be carried out 
yearly throughout the land. The chorus 
numbers included the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from 
“Tannhauser,” “Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “Ma- 
terna” and “America.” 

On Feb. 23, at Convention Hall, the 
Orpheus Male Chorus of Buffalo, under 
John Lund, conductor, assisted by the 
Rochester Orchestra; Agnes Preston 
Storck of Buffalo, soprano, and Dr. Ed- 
ward G. Herbst, accompanist, gave an 
attractive program to a small audience. 
There were 120 singers, with an unusual 
number of good voices well balanced 
in the parts, Mr. Lund bringing out all 
the beauties of the selections with much 
ability. 

The first number of the young people’s 
concert course was given Feb. 17, in the 
assembly hall of the D. K. G. Institute 
The program, “What 





Children of Other Countries Sing,” was 
presented by Helen Wetmore, Ernesting 
Klinzing, Laura Wilbur and Adelaide 
Messmer to a _ fair-sized audience of 
young folks. The course is being con- 
ducted by a teachers’ committee consist- 
ing of Mrs. Griffith, Mrs. W. B. Ball, 
Mary Harrison, Cecelia Poler and Leila 
Livingston Morse. 
MARY ERTZ WILL. 


ELIZABETH PARKS IN DEMAND 


Her Popularity Shown by Season’s List 
of Engagements 


Elizabeth Parks, the youthful soprano, 
has made rapid strides since her en- 
trance into public life some time ago. 
She has been engaged as soloist for the 











Elizabeth Parks, Prominent American 
Soprano 


important festival to be held April 16 to 
18 in Lindsborg, Kan., and will also give 
a song recital there. She will appear 
with the Mozart Club of Pittsburgh in 
Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri” in 
April. 

Miss Parks’s season’s engagements 
have included appearances at Old St. 
Paul’s Church, in New York, in Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment,” under direction of Ed- 
mund Jacques; in Searle’s “Emanuel” 
(first performance), Hackensack, N. J., 
under the composer’s direction; “The 
Messiah,” at Yonkers, N. Y., under G. 
O. Bowen’s direction; Parker’s “The 
Shepherd Vision,” New York City, un- 
der M. C. Ramsey, and recitals at the 
Misses Master’s School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., and the Hotel Biltmore. For the 
near future are scheduled solo appear- 
ances in two Mendelssohn cantatas, at 
Yonkers, under R. E. H. Terry, and 
“Lauda Sion” (Mendelssohn) and Bach’s 
“My Heart Ever Faithful,” directed by 
C. Whitney Combs, in New York City. 





“Beneficial to the Business” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Don’t know how I could ever get along 
without MusIcAL AMERICA. I find it so 
beneficial in my business. Wish you the 
best of success. 

Yours very truly, 
MAE E. KELLY. 

Erie, Pa., Feb. 22, 1916. 
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“Une charmante interprete des chansons francaises’’—Maurice Lafarge 
(A Charming Interpreter of French Songs) 


Address: 45 West 11th St., New York. 


Telephone Chelsea 4160 





SYBIL VANE MAKES 
FINE IMPRESSION 


Gifted Welsh Soprano in New 
York Debut —A Finished 
and Versatile Art 


Sybil Vane, a young Welsh soprano, 
appeared for the first time in New York 
in a recital at AZolian Hall, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Feb. 23. At the outset 
it must be said that Miss Vane was most 
cordially received by a very large audi- 
ence and created an undeniably favorable 
impression. Her program was _ inter- 
esting and well-made, beginning with 
Bach’s “My Heart Ever Faithful” and 
Haydn’s “With Verdure Clad,” skipping 


a few centuries to Puccini’s “Un bel di” 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Adieu Foréts” from 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” continuing to Bachelet’s 


“Chére Nuit,” the Bach-Gounod “Ave 


Maria” with violin and organ obbligato, 
a Scotch air, a group of Irish songs, a 
Welsh air sung in the native tongue of 
the singer, “The Last Rose of Summer” 
and ending with “Je sius Titania” from 
Thomas’s “Mignon.” 

Miss Vane is young, but possesses re- 
markable poise and a charming platform 
manner. In fact, her charm in the 
lighter numbers was positively capti- 
vating. Her voice has sweetness and 
flexibility, with marked power leaning 
toward the dramatic in the upper regis- 


ter. The “Butterfly” aria was sung in 
true operatic style, with the high tones 
of remarkable resonance and dramatic 
timbre, while the Bach and Haydn num- 
bers were well worthy of a singer with 
long years of oratorio training. The 
freshness and clarity of Miss Vane’s 
voice, added to her admirable diction, 
won instant favor with a most respon- 
Sive audience. 

The “Ave Maria” was a fine example 
of pure legato singing, while the Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh airs, sung with humor 
in a piquant, delicate manner, revealed 
the singer in a different, but no less ar- 
tistic vein. The opening chords of “The 
Last Rose of Summer” were met with 
an outburst of applause which redoubled 
when the popular number was finished. 
The “Mignon” number closed a concert 
that brought to light one of the most 
promising young sopranos who have 
made a début in New York this season. 

H. B. 


Comments of other critics on the dé- 
but of Miss Vane: 


She has a good voice and a style which 
stood well the transition between the arch- 
ness of some of her folksongs to the dramatic 
quality in some of the other numbers—The 
Times, 

With her full, high soprano, this singer 
can perform all sorts of attractive things. 
Staats-Zeitung. 


It is a beautiful voice and well trained. 
The Sun. 


Miss Vane'’s voice is one of great freshness 
and charm, she is well schooled in operatic 
song, she possesses temperament, humor, and 
is the mistress of a remarkably clear diction. 

The Tribune. 


An interesting singer with an exceptional 
voice and a genuine talent.—The World. 





LOS ANGELES HEARS 
NEW SACRED MUSIC 


Frederick Stevenson’s “ Omnipo- 
tence’’ Sung by Ellis Club— 
Quintet Club Concert 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 20.—Approaching 
the close of its twentieth year, the Ellis 
Club of this city added to its enviable 
reputation last Tuesday night by a con- 
cert which presented a number of nov- 
elties, as well as several numbers re- 
peated from previous programs. 

The most interesting number was the 
new “Omnipotence,” by Frederick Stev- 
enson, who is noted as one of the leading 
chorus and church composers of this 
country. In former days Mr. Stevenson 
directed the Ellis Club in its presenta- 
tion of new numbers from his pen. | 

This “Omnipotence” is based on Bib- 
lical passages and the music is true to 
the sentiment expressed, whether joy, 
praise or triumph. If it were a secular 
work one might say it was dramatic. 
From the Ellis Club of nearly 100 voices, 
with piano and large organ (Mrs. Lott 
and Mr. Hastings) and with the so- 
prano solo in the hands of Helen New- 
comb, this delightful composition was 
given a rarely good presentation. 

“King Olaf’s Christmas” (Dudley 
Buck), the “Viking Song” of Coleridge- 
Taylor and other works were given with 
splendid attack and beautiful shading, 
adding to the reputation of Director J. 
B. Poulan. In her other solos Miss New- 
comb disclosed a beautiful voice, well 
schooled. 

The Saint-Saéns Quintet Club is at 
present composed of E. H. Clark and 
Morris Stoloff, violins; Carl Angeloty, 
viola; Michael Eisoff, violoncello, and 
Will Garroway, piano. It gave a concert 
at the Ebell Clubhouse last week, in 





which the leading numbers were a part 
of the Borodine Quartet and Navratil’s 
first Quintet. The latter proved to have 
interesting treatment at times, but is not 
particularly formal in its development. 
A good part of it fell to Pianist Garro- 
way, who proved entirely equal to the 
task. Arthur Babcock, baritone, was 
soloist, singing in a variety of schools 
and languages, in nicely modulated tones 
that won the appreciation of his auditors 
and their applause. Mr. Babcock is 
especially versed in the French song lit- 
erature. 

Like every other artist who comes to 
Los Angeles, Mme. Melba has a large 
and active curiosity about the making 
of the “movies,” and so, shortly after her 
arrival at the Raymond Hotel in Pasa- 
dena this week, she and her fellow art- 
ists, Miss Sassoli and Frank St. Leger, 
were taken to the Griffith picture studio, 
where they witnessed the filming of sev- 
eral scenes in which the actors were De 
Wolf Hopper, Lillian Gish and others. 
The soprano’s son, George Armstrong 
who manages her immense ranch in Aus- 
tralia, donned the costume of a cowboy 
and took part in the “chorus” of a West- 
ern play, just for the novelty of it. He 
and his wife are accompanying the so- 
prano on this trip back to Australia. 
The party is staying a week in Southern 
California. W. F. G. 





Clark-Mueller Recital Delights Large 
Amsterdam Audience 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Maud E. 
Clark, harpist, and Matthew J. Mueller, 
violinist, were heard here on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 16, in a program that won 
warm applause from the large audi- 
ence attending. Miss Clark’s second ap- 
pearance confirmed the good impressions 
which her musicianship made on _ her 
previous visit, and Mr. Mueller’s talent 
was clearly shown in his admirable in- 
terpretation of the Wieniawski “Legend” 
and the Schiitt Suite in D Minor, Op. 44, 
for violin and piano. Mrs. Fred Goetz, 
soprano, of Schenectady, and Joseph G, 
Derrick, pianist, were the assisting 
artists. 
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FUTILE TO ASK: “WHO IS‘GREATEST 
PIANIST ?” DECLARES GODOWSK Y 





Varied Interpretations 





Comparisons Unsatisfactory as Result of Peculiar Field of the 
Pianist—Outlines Differences in Exposition by Great Fig- 
ures in the Concert World—Causes Which Lead to Widely 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 


4 








EARS ago, when Leopold Godowsky 
was a resident of America—or was it 
when he was making his first tour here? 
—I remember vividly on one occasion 
studying his pianistic work from a posi- 
tion of vantage almost directly over the 
piano, in the Lenox Lyceum Auditorium, 
when he played with the orchestra under 
Theodore Thomas. I noted many things 


about his playing then, besides the ease, - 


fluency and dynamic effects, which be- 
long, of course, to every pianist’s equip- 
ment. One of the principal points wnich 
struck me was the absolute precision with 
which everything was accomplished. 
Chords especially were prepared through 
the fingers taking the form—in the air— 
of the arrangement of keys and intervals, 
and then descending on the group, or 
gripping them, as the case demanded. 
That is to say, the fingers and hand were 
prepared and made ready for the chord 
before it was played, so that each tone 
had its place and value in the chord 
group. Single tones were also prepared 
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and fingers made ready to take the key 
before the arm descended; arms and 
hands were slanted for scales and arpeg- 
gios; all was clean-cut, exact and well 
articulated. 


Technical Difficulties Unknown 


Since those days the pianist has, 
through constant study and effort of 
thought risen to a more exalted height. 
Technical mastery and perfection, such 
as few possess, have been won. Tech- 
nical difficulties do not exist for him. 
All gradations of tone, from powerful 
crescendi to fine-spun pianissimi of gos- 
samer delicacy, are alike delivered with- 
out trace of effort. There can be no 
question about the consummate perfec- 
tion which molds and permeates every- 
thing. 

Says the master, “The deep things of 
our art are little understood by the gen- 
eral students of the piano. The great 
artist is an autocrat, a monarch; his 
work can only make appeal to the few; 
they alone can understand. That this 
should be so lies in the character of the 
instrument and its music. The piano is 
a marvel, perhaps the greatest instru- 
ment we have. It is so intimate, yet so 
impersonal. The singer must be supple- 
mented by an accompanist, and can only 
sing one note at a time. The violinist 
can at best play but two notes at a time 
and he also must be assisted. The pian- 
ist, on the other hand, comes unaided 
before his audience; he alone must speak, 
for he has the field entirely to himself. 
He must make clear his meaning on a 
more or less responsive medium of wood 
and metal; he must revivify the signs 
and symbols which are to paint the mood 
or picture. He must translate thotght 
and feeling into i.nes; he must express 
what is subtle and deep, yet too intan- 
gible to be put into words. Where lan- 
guage ends music begins. . 

“Among those who play the piano, we 
have almost every variety of exposition. 
There are some whose deep learning leads 
them to be philosophers; others feel 
called to be preachers of their art. Then 
we have the refined poets, the dramatic 
players, the causseurs, the entertainers, 
or those who have such high animal spir- 
its that they exemplify a wild pony gal- 
loping over the plains.” The speaker 
mentioned examples of each of these vari- 
eties, among the artists now before the 
public. 


Variety of Temperament and Aim 


“We need to consider what a man is 
aiming at before we judge him. A 
causseur cannot measure up to the 
standard of the philosopher, yet he may 
be most excellent in his line. It is seen 
that comparisons are not possible, it is 
futile to ask ‘who is the greatest?’ as is 
so often done. The public does not un- 
derstand these distinctions; therefore, as 
I said, the truly great artist speaks to 
the few who can understand. This con- 
dition will doubtless exist for hundreds 
of years to come. And when, eventualy, 
the masses do understand, the artist must 
also advance, so as to be always to the 
fore, always above the rest, to uplift 
others. For his calling is a very high one. 

“As to so-called piano methods, it is 
necessary to look deeper than method in 
order to find the underlying principles. 
Perhaps, the most important principle of 
all—one that I have been elucidating for 
many years—is relaxation. This is not 
the same as devitalization, which, if used 
indiscriminately and to excess, is very 
detrimental. Relaxed weight on the key 
differs from the old pressure touch, 
which tended to stiffen muscles and make 
the touch rigid. The finger rests with 
easy arm weight on the key. If more 
power is desired, use more weight, if less, 
hold back some of the weicht. 

“You ask if I approve of finger action, 
and finger lifting? We must have that, 


we cannot throw it away. Wide, free 
movements are necessary to develop the 
fingers, to stretch the skin and flesh be- 
tween them, to render the hand and its 
playing members supple and flexible. So 
we must be able to raise the fingers and 
move them freely.” 

“You refer to the early stages of 
piano study?” 

“Not only during the early stages, but 
at any time. I consider these large, free 
movements and decided action of fingers 
as a necessary kind of gymnastics. Just 
as one exercises the body with all sorts 
of gymnastics, so we need well-articu- 
lated finger movements. I make a dis- 
tinction, however, between the mechanics 
of piano study and the art of piano 
technique. To the former belong all 
forms of hand culture, finger training 
and gymnastic exercises. To the latter 
all the finer qualities of touch, tone, fin- 
gering, phrasing, pedaling, agogics and 
nuance. Each one of these technical 
divisions is an art in itself. 

“When these things are thoughtfully 
considered, as being necessary for the 
equipment of the player, it is easily seen 
why there are so few really great artists 
among the many who come before the 
public as pianists. For it is a compara- 
tively easy thing to learn how the keys 
are manipulated, to attain speed, be able 
to make a crescendo here, a diminuendo 
there, to accent, to copy the notes and 
marks in a composition more or less per- 
fectly. Almost any one can do these 
things with sufficient study. But these 
things do not make an artist, far from 
it. An artist worthy the name is only 
evolved after minute and exhaustive 
study added to musical gifts of high 
order. 

“There have been musicians, like Liszt 
and Rubinstein, who were so gifted that 
the lack of exact knowledge did not pre- 
vent them from winning the _ world. 
Rubinstein was a child of impulse as 
well as a genius; he never did things 
twice the same way; he relied on the in- 
spiration of the moment, and one might 
say the same of Liszt. The art of piano 
playing has developed into a more ex- 
act science since their day. 


Art of Phrasing 


“Among the things I have mentioned 
as belonging to the art of technique, we 
will speak first of phrasing. The ques- 
tion of phrasing is of exceeding im- 
portance, for phrasing itself is a great 
art. At the present time we know so 
much more about these things than was 
known even fifty years ago. Formerly 
composers put few marks on their music; 
there was little or no punctuation. Look 
at Rubinstein’s compositions, for in- 
stance. It may be said that Von Biilow 
was one of the first to formulate the 
laws of phrasing. Christiani’s book on 
this subject is a most interesting study, 
also one by Mathaias Lussy. Perhaps 
the best book on music itself and its 
performance, at least the best I have 
ever seen, is by Adolph Kullak, a brother 
of Theodore Kullak. This is learned and 
exhaustive. The earlier edition has been 
translated into English; the revised edi- 
tion is still, I believe, in the orginal Ger- 
man. 

“In the matter of phrasing Beethoven 
was considered very particular, Chopin 
also, but neither knew as much about the 
subject as we do now. Von Biilow did 
a great work in editing and phrasing 
Beethoven. Yet Klindworth, who also 
edited the master, is perhaps subtler in 
his readings. You remember that Von 
Bilow himself gave preference to Klind- 
worth’s over his own edition, by advising 
students to use that of his friend. Of 
Klindworth’s work for Chopin I can not 
speak so highly. He has changed so 
many things from the original that it is 
not always clear just what the composer 
really meant. What Klindworth should 
have done in many cases was to put the 
changes in foot notes and leave the music 
of the original as it was written. 


Art of Fingering 


“Another branch of piano technique is 
fingering, also a fine art. Before Bach’s 
time, as we all know, the thumb was not 
used at all. When he advised its use, it 
was not to be employed on the black 
keys. Fingering, like.everything else in 
piano playing, has been an evolution. 
Even the fingering of the C scale, which 
seems so natural, was not known till 
Dussek thought of it. Chopin made great 
use of thumb on black keys. Von Biilow 
believed in much changing of fingers in 


order to make use of all. So did Klin, 
worth. They evidently desired to ma! 
things difficult instead of easy. It c: 
readily be seen that the use of thun 
on the black keys must throw the ha) | 
out of position, tend to make the moy 
ments perky, and force the hand near 
the name-board, where the leverage 
heavier. I believe in avoiding the use . 
thumb on black keys when possible, 
order to keep the hand in a more na 
ural position; this idea seems to pn 
easier and more logical. 


Subjective and Objective 


*We hear much talk of subjective a) 
objective in musical _interpretatio 
These terms are apt to be misleadin 
Pianists look at the subject from diffe 
ent viewpoints, according to their te: 
perament and aims. The impulsive pn 
ture takes the composition as it first a 
peals to him, without further analys 
and strives to preserve that conceptio 
He trusts to the present moment to fuy- 
nish inspiration. Under extremely favo 
able circumstances he may be able to gi 
a really inspired performance. Withou: 
these conditions his utterances may la 
all glow and power. Rubinstein was : 
illustration of this style. 

“On the other hand, the careful an: 
lytical player, who does not trust to firs: 
impressions, who studies every point ani 
determines beforehand exactly how he 
will render the composition, may lack 
true inspiration and leave us cold. Von 
Biilow might be cited as a player of this 
type. The ideal interpreter is one who, 
keeping before him the first ideal, ha 
thought out every effect and nuance he 
wishes to make, yet leaves himself me: 
tally untrammelled, to be moved by th 
inspiration which may come to him du: 
ing performance. 


Tone Color and Agogics 


“These subjects are vitally important 
in piano playing. What dynamics are to 
the tone, agogics are to time and rhythm; 
this is the new term for the old one of 
tempo rubato. Rubato means ‘robbed,’ 
which is again misleading, for it says 
nothing about the giving. If we take 
away, we must return, to even things up; 
the new term expresses this better than 
the old. 

“In order to have every note, ever, 
phrase clear, we must not run them al! 
together, as the Germans sometimes 
make a long combined word extend 
across the page. If you open an English 
book you see each word separated from 
its neighbor by a slight space. Just so 
we learn to make the musical thought or 
phrase clear by the way we make it 
stand in relation to other phrases; the 
right distance between the flexibility of 
rhythm, one might say, where everything 
is in artistic relation and balance.” 


Legato Melody Playing 


“Do you consider a legato melody is 
just as successfully connected with the 
pedal as with the fingers?” he was asked. 

“By no means,” was the quick reply; 
“though it could be used for special ef- 
fects. The relaxed weight of hand on the 
key, the transference of weight from fin- 
ger to finger, the condition of the hand 
in connecting a legato melody is very dif- 
ferent from that of the hand lifted be- 
tween each note; the tone has a different 
quality also. If a passage is marked 
legato, I insist on its being played with 
that touch. If chords are written 1 
quarter, half or whole notes I want then 
held in the full time. One thing is unen 
durable—to hear the left hand before the 
right, constantly appoggiating. For rea 
appoggiated chords, if the waved lin: 
only extends the length of each chord. 
both hands are plaved simultaneously. I! 
one long waved line connects the tw 
chords, the left hand plays first, followed 
by the right 


The “Progressive Series” 


“The ‘Progressive Series of Piano Les- 
sons,’ with which I have been occupied 
for a number of years, in coniunctio! 
with a number of well-known artists, pro 
vided for an eight-year course for stu 
dents, and four-year course for teachers 
Besides this there are, in conclusion, 2 
set of eleven lessons, which contain 4 
résumé of the entire subject, the pith o! 
the whole matter. Although the courses 
are nominally finished, I have about s1x 
years more work on compositions to be 
used with them.” 


(All rights reserved.) 
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EVAN WILLIAMS WINS 
ALLENTOWN PRAISE 


Noted Tenor Appears as Soloist 


with Handel and Haydn 
Society 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Feb. 26.—Evan Wil- 
iams was soloist at the concert of the 
landel and Haydn Society in the Lyric 
rheater last Friday evening. 

It was Mr. Williams’s first appearnace 
, Allentown and he was greeted by a 
arge and enthusiastic audience, many 
eighboring towns being largely repre- 


ented. 
His work won for him great praise. 


His voice is resonant, of beautiful qual- 
ity and of even and smooth production 
throughout. His program gave him a 
wide scope and splendid opportunity for 


the portrayal of his art. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, Wil- 
liam Rees, conductor, demonstrated to 
the music-loving public as never before 
the splendid possibilities within its 
power. The chorus is well balanced and 
the applause, which was as vigorous for 
it as for the noted soloist, was certainly 
merited. Irene Swartz was the efficient 
accompanist. 

For the opening number the society 
sang “Hail, Dewladen Orient,” from 
Max Bruch’s “Cross of Fire.” Eunice 
E. Erdley, soprano; G. Leroy Faust, 
bass, and Mrs. Claude Seagreaves were 
the soloists. 

Master Winfield Wavrek, the talented 
sixteen-year-old violinist of Fullerton, 
played Raff’s “Cavatina” and for his 
second offering the “Liebesfreud,” by 
Kreisler. 

The Euterpean Oratorio Society, which 
has done so much to promote musical 
interest in Allentown, entertained its 
members and guests on Thursday eve- 
ning. The program opened with a violin 
solo by Mrs. Huni, a member of the Le- 
high Valley Symphony Orchestra. Her 
pleasing offerings were followed by 
piano solos by Irene Walbert and Elmer 
Frederick, and songs by Mrs. C. S. Stech, 
soprano, and Mrs. Floyd Nienson, con- 
tralto. The society is at work on the 
program for its annual spring concert, 
which is to be given under the leadership 
of Edwin B. Kocher. M. D. M. 








Ohio Music Teachers Plan Program of 
Springfield Meeting 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Feb. 19.—Men and 
women prominent in the musical life of 
Ohio will be the guests of Springfield 
on April 24, 25 and 26, when the Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Association convenes for 
its annual meeting. Of especial impor- 
tance, among the interesting features of 
the programs, will be the presentation 
of the Coleridge-Taylor “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” to be sung by the 
Springfield Choral Society, an organiza- 
tion of more than three hundred voices. 
Ossip Gabrilowitch, the Russian pianist, 
will be heard on one of the evening pro- 
grams, and the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra will also give one of the concerts. 





Mme. Strakosch and Pupils Heard in 
Concert for Aged People 


Mme. Harriet A. Strakosch, the New 
York vocal teacher and soprano, and 
two of her pupils, Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto and Alys Baldwin, soprano, gave 
a program at the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews in West 105th Street, 
New York, on Thursday afternoon, Feb. 
17. Miss Lazzari, the possessor of a 
real contralto voice, which she _ uses 
admirably, sang with fine results del 
Riego’s “Love Is a Bird,” Stickles’s “Ex- 
pectancy,” Ronald’s “Down in the For- 
st,” and Bond’s “I Love You Truly,” 
and was received enthusiastically. In 








fubbarhd Opera Talks 


HAVRAH HUBBARD (W. L. Hubbard) 
“The Opera Talk Man”’ 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF, Concert Pianist 
Music Interpreter 


Not a “lecture,”’ but an actual 
presentation of grand opera. 


MOST UNIQUE ENTER- 
TAINMENT BEFORE THE 
PUBLIC TODAY. 


Pacific Coast and Hawaii, April 
to June. Season 1916-1917 now 
booking. 
Fastern Manager 


Gertrude F. Cowen 
1451 Broadway, N.Y. 


Western Manager 
Alma Voedisch 
3941 Rokeby, Chieago 














Rogers’s “The Star,’ Hawley’s “In a 
Garden,” and Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose,” Miss Baldwin displayed a voice 
of real charm. She sang her songs 
splendidly. She further showed her mu- 
sical gifts by acting as accompanist at 
the piano. Mme. Strakosch revealed her 
finished art in Hawley’s “When Love Is 
Gone,” Ware’s “Boat Song,” Thayer’s 
“My Laddie” and “Annie Laurie.” She 
also sang Gounod’s duet, “Breezes of 
Night,” with Miss Lazzari, in excellent 
style. 


GIFTED MILWAUKEE LAD 


Eighteen-Year-Old Milton Rusch Is 
Pianist, Chorus Leader and Composer 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 18.—For a 
pianist but eighteen years of age 
the program given by Milton Rusch 
in a recital at St. John’s Cathedral 
Auditorium Tuesday evening was a very 
ambitious undertaking. The program 
was composed of 
Beethoven’s C Ma- 
jor Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s “Carna- 
val,” four Chopin 
numbers and three 
by Liszt, which in- 











cluded “La Cam- 
panella” and the F 
Minor Etude. 


Among the Chopin 
numbers played 
were the A Flat 
Major ‘“Polonaise”’ 
and G Sharp 
Minor Etude. 

Mr. Rusch’s phe- 
nomenal musical 
gift has manifest- 
ed itself in many 
directions; he _ be- 
gan playing the piano at three years of 
age, composed pieces at five, is a church 
organist, directs the North Division High 
School Chorus, and a song which he 
wrote for that institution has _ been 
adopted as the school song. J. E. M. 











Milton Rusch 





Pleases 
Audience 


Jacob Quartet Long Branch 


The Max Jacobs Quartet gave an en- 
joyable concert in the Intermedial School 
Auditorium, Long Branch, N. J., on Feb. 
18. The program included Dvorak’s 
Quartet, Op. 96, a group of short pieces 
by Glazounoff, Lalo, Mendelssohn and 
Desormes and later a second group, made 
up of a Dvorak Bohemian Dance, Schu- 
bert’s “Moment Musical” and Grainger’s 
“Molly on the Shore.” The ensemble was 
excellent and the four players, Messrs. 
Jacobs, Barr, Meyer and Liebling were 
applauded after each number. The 
Grainger piece was admired so much that 
a repetition was made necessary. Mr. 
Jacobs offered a group of violin solos, 
including the Bach Air on the G String, 
the Couperin-Kreisler “Chanson Louis 
XIII and Pavane” and Nachez’s “Gypsy 
Airs.” He was in good form and ap- 
plauded so that he added a double encore, 
the Chaminade - Kreisler “Serenade 
Espagnole” and Barns’s “Swing Song.” 


Boston Conservatory Officials Attend 


Fraternity Banquet 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 21.—The second 
annual banquet of the Kappa Gamma Psi 
fraternity of the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music was held at the Lenox 
Hotel, Boston, Thursday evening, Feb. 
17. W. 8S. Pontin presided as toastmas- 
ter. The conservatory faculty was repre- 
sented by Director George W. Chadwick, 
Dean Wallace Goodrich and F. Addison 
Porter, who all spoke briefly, emphasiz- 
ing the growth of the fraternity spirit. 
among musicians. The following under- 
graduate members spoke: 

George W. Shaw, William C. Card, Harold 
Stewart, Arthur J. Williams, Mortier Forber. 


La Crosse (Wis.) Philharmonic Gives 
Fourth Concert 


LA CROSSE, WIs., Feb. 26.—The fourth 
concert of the season by the La Crosse 
Philharmonic Society took place on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 3, when the or- 
chestra of fifty was heard in a program 
of much merit, under the leadership of 
F. W. Rawstron. James R. Kerr, bari- 
tone; Florence Bettray, pianist, and R. 
H. Caldwell, violinist, were the soloists. 
Among the important orchestra offerings 
were the overture to “Die Felsenmiihle,”’ 
by Reissiger, and the Berlioz “March 
Hongroise,” both being excellently han- 
dled by the players and conducted with 
keen intelligence. 





Frieda Siemans Bliss, prominent as a 
pianist, obtained a divorce on Feb. 24 
from her husband, Dr. James F. Bliss, 
a Springfield (Mass.) dentist, according 
to Springfield dispatches. 
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KUNWALD PLAYERS 
END SUCCESSFUL TOUR 


Six Concerts in Five Cities Gave 
Cincinnati Symphony 
Busy Week 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 25.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, has re- 
turned from what has been one of the 
most successful and at the same time the 
most strenuous tours of its existence. Six 
concerts were played in five different 
cities on five different days. 

Although the tour was a difficult one, 
involving as it did, traveling through 
snowy country with frequent changes of 
trains and limited hours of rest, the or- 
ganization was more than rewarded for 
its busy week by the splendid success 
which attended every appearance. Con- 
certs were given in Grand Rapids, Port 
Huron, Detroit, Mich.; Toledo and Bluff- 
ton College, Ohio. 

The popular concerts which are given 
on alternate Sunday afternoons by the 
orchestra are performing a valuable serv- 
ice in presenting to the public the vari- 
ous gifted members in the personnel of 
the organization. 

Julius Sturm, first ’cellist, and Joseph 
Vito, harpist, are soloists whose perform- 
ances always arouse enthusiasm. Clari- 
net and horn solos were played re- 
cently with striking effect by Joseph 
Elliott and Gustav Albrecht, respectively. 
The zither, played by Carl Wunderle, the 





first viola player of the orchestra, has 
often been introduced as a solo instru- 
ment and been remarkably well received. 
Others in the orchestra who have ap- 
peared with gratifying success are Ignace 
Argiewicz, ‘cellist, Nikolas Kouloukis, 
flutist, A. DeBusscher, oboe. In the list 
must be mentioned Emil Heermann, the 
concertmaster, who, with Mr. Sturm, has 
appeared not only at the popular concerts 
as soloist but also at the symphony con- 
certs of the orchestra. 





Scotch Tenor Scores in Springfield 


Samuel Craig, the popular tenor, re- 
cently sang with splendid success be- 
fore the Burns Association of Spring- 
field, Mass., in the great Municipal Audi- 
torium, winning a return engagement 
and several new offers. Mr. Craig is a 
great favorite with the “Clans,” his 
Scotch song singing having both the true 
flavor of the Scottish folk-song, with a 
clear-cut diction and a _ sympathetic 
voice, all coupled with an artistic vocal- 
ism which is very attractive to all 
classes of audiences. Mr. Craig is a 
product of the Russell Studios of Car- 
negie Hall and is well known through 
his work in recitals and oratorio work, 
his recent singing of the “Messiah” with 
the Oratorio Society of Newark winning 
for him a hearty reception. 





Passes It on to Her Pupils 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed please find money order for 
one year’s subscription to your excellent 
weekly. It is indispensable to me, and, 
after I have read it, I pass it on to my 
pupils. 

Yours truly, 
HELEN WATSON EDWARDS. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1916. 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 


“A rich and delightfully fresh soprano voice of more than ordinary 
power.”’—Toronto Globe. 
Address: Musical America, 624 Michigan Boul’d. 
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GEORGIA FIDDLERS IN CONVENTION 


Mountaineer Musicians Assemble in Atlanta Auditorium for Their Second Engagement—Dance 
Music That Sets Feet a-Jigging in Spite of Themselves—The Fiddle an Inheritance 
Handed Down from Generation to Generation 

















HE Old Fiddlers of Georgia, first 
assembled as a clan a year ago by 
Homer Weavers, manager of the Atlanta 
Auditorium, have just closed their sec- 
ond engagement in Atlanta. 

The fifty men assembled are from the 
heart of the woods on peak or in dale, 
far from the roll of locomotive or honk 
of automobile. All the musicians are 
deep-dyed Americans, all are Georgia 
products of no mixed blood, with easily 
spoken names and of a fine old British 
strain. 

As a class, says a New York Evening 
Sun correspondent, the musicians rep- 
resent the mountaineer type, long and 
limber of body, silent, slow of speech, re- 
fined of feature, with quiet gray eyes, 
hair parted in the back. Their ancestors 
took to the mountains, and the sons have 
never left the neighborhood. One family 
live in the same house built by their 
sire more than a century ago. A great 
majority of the men are poor, their cab- 
ins of two rooms on a deserted part of 
the mountain. Their fare is simple, their 
life is bare and hard, and almost the 
only diversion is from the music of the 
fiddle or melodion; that is, if the family 
be rich enough to invest in a melodion. 
The fiddle is often home made. 

When the mountaineer visits or re- 
ceives visits, the fiddle is used as the 
entertainer, and when the men journey 
to the county court house the instrument 
is carried along to make music and join 
in with other fiddles congregated there, 
and in the hands of these men, who 
know no such thing as note or tempo, 
the fiddle is made to sing for all she’s 
worth. 


Modern Ragtime and Opera Scorned 


Inactivity and isolation have not made 
ambitious men of the mountaineers, and 
on long sunny days when it’s too hot to 
work in the fields the fiddle is picked up 
by “Pa,” for the average mountaineer 
does not seem to take to master the in- 
strument till he’s in the forties. Some of 
the fiddles—there are no violins in the 
convention—are older than the tunes they 
play, having been in the family genera- 
tions, and in one instance the instrument 
has been handed down to seven sires. 
The men look with scorn upon modern 
popular music, rag time and opera, and 
nothing interests them except tunes that 
have been sung or played among them 


time out of memory. 
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BERTHA I. KAGAN 


Vortragsmelsterin 


GERMAN—DICTION and INTERPRETA- 
TION for CONCERT and OPERA. 


Song Interpretation—English, French, Italian 
509 Pierce Building, Copley Square 
BOSTON 
GERTRUDE 


SOPRANO—Concert and Recital 
Address: 260 Clark Road, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


WELDON HUNT 


BARITONE 


Teacher of CAROLINA WHITE, Prima Donna 
Soprano of Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 


Studio, Steinert Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 








When the winter is a particularly hard 
one and everything goes wrong on the 
little strip of land, to make both ends 
meet the head of the family finds a use 
for his corn—almost the only crop he 
can depend upon—and turns his cabin 
into a distillery, sometimes running the 
pipe into the kitchen chimney to put the 
revenue officers off the track of smoke. 
The distiller and lawbreaker is found 
sooner or later, and with others plodding 
slow and weary, he is brought before the 
Federal Judge, who gives a word of 
kindly counsel and the smallest sentence 
the law limits. 

If it’s spring his advice to the prisoner 
is: “Go back home and plant your crop, 
and when that is harvested, be here to 
serve your sentence.” It is not neces- 
sary to exact a promise. It’s a foregone 
conclusion that the mountaineer’s word 
is his bond. And the word is never 
broken. When the grain is in the moon- 
shiner is back to stand his sentence. If 
it’s near Christmas he is permitted to go 
home to spend that day with his wife 
and family, and it’s highly probable the 
family is a numerous one. 

Making whiskey is the greatest of the 
mountaineer’s shortcomings, for a crim- 
inal is almost unheard of among those 
whose law in life is to live and let live 
and their own inalienable right to a free 
use of the crops they grow. 


Fifty of Them 


The fame of the mountain fiddler 
reached the ears of Homer Weavers and 
he sent an invitation and tickets to them 
all to go to Atlanta last winter and give 
an evening’s entertainment. They bore 
down on the city half a hundred, each 
man a star, with headquarters at the 
Auditorium. 

When the performers finish their en- 
gagement at the Auditorium they are 
given a little present by the manager. 
The convention is not one to make money. 
A small admission fee is charged, passes 
are given members of the orphanage and 
other State institutions, and what is 
realized from box receipts is divided 
among the organization and the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy. 

The only public appearance the men 
had ever made was in playing for coun- 
try dances, which accounts for their 
music being mostly of the dance kind. 
The répertoire of each may be different, 
yet all the music sounds strangely alike, 
and each fiddler has a way of patting 
his foot as he saws the strings. 

The men who play the fiddle at coun- 
try breakdowns generally prompt the 
dancers, and at the Auditorium it was 
the best among them that called to the 
stage full of dancers that tried a 
quadrille: “Forward heads!” “Forward 
tails!” “Swing your partner ’round the 
waist!” “Chassez all!” “Balance to the 
right, salute to the left, an’ go cahootin’ 
to yo’ place!” 

Atlanta’s best and oldest citizens claim 
to have been fiddlers, and they were all 
present at the convention. Col. Bob 
Lowrey and his eighty years occupied a 
box to the side of the stage, and all of 
Atlanta’s society turned out the first 
evening to greet the fiddlers. Several 
old citizens were called on the stage to 
speak of memories revived by the historic 
instrument, and Judge Dick Russel, who 
ran for Governor last year, responded in 
the name of “My own kind of folks, 
Georgia crackers and fiddlers.” 


The Stage Director 


Prof. Alec Smart of Mountain Cove, 
who teaches singing in his part of the 
world, was stage director. Sometimes 
when the soloists became hypnotized by 
their own melody and could not stop Pro- 
fessor Smart walked across the stage, 
yanked on the rope of the big farm bell 
(used in place of the vaudeville hook), 
and woke the fiddler from his trance. 
The bell was thus frequently used to cut 
short a tune which was seemingly with- 
out a finale. 

The music played by the men was so 
convincing that it was difficult for the 
audience to keep from patting, and half 





the time the other fiddlers on the stage, 
inspired by the music, left their chairs 
to cut a pigeon wing in front of the 
soloist. 

The Lick Skillet Orchestra, three 
fiddlers and a violoncellist from the 
Kennesaw region, started up their num- 
ber, and then men and women in the 
audience got in the aisle to tip the toe 
as they used to years gone by, for no 
one could hear such music and not shuffle 
the feet. 

Moonshiner Bob Young played “Wild 
Hog in the Cane Brake” and Ross Bag- 
ley offered “Seein’ Nellie Home.” Sid 
Whaley of Stone Mountain added a touch 
of “sob stuff” with “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold” and “Then You’ll Re- 
member Me.” Jim Carson played “Little 
Log Cabin in the Lane,” with a confed- 
erate beating straws on the fiddle; also 
“Mocking Bird” and “Haste to the Wed- 
din’.” Other pieces on the impromptu 
program were “Call Me Back Again,” 
“Ladies Fancy,” “Nigger Toe,” “Mr. Hog 
Went Courtin’,” “Horseshoe Bend,” 
“Rocky Road to Arkansas.” Captain 
Poole, the one-armed dean of Georgia 
fiddlers, played “Mollie Darlin’,”’ and 
“When You and I Were Young, Maggie,” 
“Billy in the Low Ground” and “Cack- 
lin’ Hen.” 

Gadski and Kreisler Honor Guests at 
Musicians’ Club Dinner 

The demand for tables and seats for 

the annual dinner of the Musicians’ Club 


of New York, to be held at Delmonico’s 
on March 11, at which.Mme. Johanna 





-Gadski and Fritz Kreisler are to be the 


guests of honor, is so much greater than 
was anticipated by the committee in 
charge of the arrangements, that they 
are endeavoring to engage a larger room 


than the one originally contracted fo 
so as to enable them to seat everyor 
comfortably. Enrico Caruso (who wa 
one of the first to send in his check) ha 
secured a table for six. An entertainin 
program is being prepared by membe: 
of the club and several amusing skit 
and surprises are promised. 





KREISLER IN OKLAHOMA 


Violinist Plays Superbly in Recital- 
Orchestra Heard 


OKLAHOMA City, Feb. 22.—A capacit 
house greeted Fritz Kreisler in th 
Overholser Theater, Monday evenin; 
Feb. 21. He was in splendid form ar 
performed his program with superb ar 
He was forced to add five encores. In t} 
Mendelssohn Concerto his beautiful tor 
and delicacy had a full opportunity f, 
display. A new number on the progra 
was a “Larghetto lamentoso,” by Godoy 
sky, a composition of great beauty an 
originality in rhythmic structure. Ca 
Lamson was the musicianly accompanis: 

The Mraz Orchestra gave its month! 
set of concerts in the Musical Art Inst 
tute last Saturday evening and Sunda 
afternoon. The program consisted of t} 
“Lohengrin” Prelude, Suite No. 1 fro: 
“Carmen,” by Bizet, the finale from th 
Military Symphony of Haydn and worl 
by Grieg, Dvorak and Thomas. 

A recital practice class has been organ 
ized by Charles Haubiel of the Musica 
Art Institute. C. H. 








Middle Western Tour for May Peterson 


Bookings are being added daily to th: 
winter program of May Peterson, th 
gifted young soprano. Miss Peterso: 
goes on tour early in March to fulfil 
many deferred engagements in the Mid 
dle West. Her bookings carry he: 
through Wisconsin and Illinois, including 
a Sunday afternoon recital in Chicago 
on March 12, under the management o! 
F. Wight Neumann. Following this the 
Booking and Promoting Corporation, un 
der whose management the artist is tou: 
ing, has arranged a series of dates, em- 
bracing the various music centers o! 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
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THE WITEK-MALKIN TRIO 


ANTON WITEK 
The Great Bohemian Violin Virtuoso 
and Concert master of Boston Symphony 


Available for Recitals of Sol 


Represented by MAX O. KUNZE 


MRS. VITA WITEK 


Famous Berlin Pianist 


JOSEPH MALKIN 
Greatest Russian 'Cellist 


os, Joint and Chamber Music 


BESSIE COLLIER 


Symphony Hall. BOSTON, MASS 


ELLERY 


VIOLINIST 


Has appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony, New York Symphony, St. Paul 
Symphony and New Haven Symphony Orchestras, and at the Worcester Festivals. 
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RAINGER MAKES HIS 
DEBUT AT TORONTO 


‘anist Wins Eighteen Recalls— 
Canadian Quartet Gives 
Fine Program 


foRONTO, CAN., Feb. 19. — Percy 
inger, the Australian pianist and 
nposer, achieved a triumph at his con- 
t in Massey Hall on Feb. 9. The pro- 
1m, which included several of his own 
\positions, was highly appreciated, 
| eighteen recalls attested to the suc- 
-s of this his first appearance in 
‘onto. 
The Canadian String Quartet, Luigi 
Kunits, first violin, gave the third 


cert of its series at the Canadian 

ademy of Music last Tuesday evening, 

fore a large audience. The program 
was interesting and was, perhaps, the 
st given by this organization so far 

5 season. 

\t her recital in the Conservatory of 
Jusic Hall on Tuesday evening, Alma E. 

«kburn, Mus. Bac., L.T.C.M., received 

splendid reception from the large au- 
lience gathered for the occasion. Miss 
(ockburn displayed fine technique, and 
he varied program was carried out in a 

rilliant and finished manner. 

\n excellent program was ably inter- 
preted by Edgar Fowlston, baritone, at 

is recital in the Conservatory of Music 
all on Wedresday evening. Mary Mor- 
ey acted as accompanist. 

At the Twilight Musicale, at the 
Women’s Art Association on Wednesday, 
the program was arranged by Mrs. J. W. 
|. Harrison, and among those taking 
part were Eugenie Quehen, Mr. and Mrs. 
McLean Borthwick, Madeline Carter, 
Richard Tattersall, Mrs. Booth and Mrs. 
Ek. F. Wellington. S. M. M. 








Belle Gottschalk to Sing “Mimi” and 
“Marguerite” in Allentown 


Milton Aborn will present Belle Gott- 
chalk, the gifted young American lyric 
soprano, in an evening of scenes from 
grand operas at the Lyric Theater, Al- 
lentown, Pa., on Wednesday evening, 
March 1. The “Garden Scene” from 
Gounod’s “Faust,” the second act of 
“Martha,” the first act of Puccini’s “Bo- 
heme,” and the Intermezzi from Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna” make 
ip the program, Miss Gottschalk being 
featured as Marguerite in “Faust” and 
as Mimi in “Boheme.” There will be an 
orchestra, conducted by Josef Paster- 
nakek and a competent supporting com- 





Musicians’ Concert Management Now in 
New Quarters 


The Musicians’ Concert Management, 
Inc., announces the removal of its offices 
trom 1 West Thirty-fourth Street to 
Kolian Hall in West Forty-second Street 
to date from March 1. At the same time 
1 change in the active management will 
zo into effect and the duties of secretary 
ind managing director will be assumed 

tichard Durrett. 


Grows Better All the Time 


lo the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclose my subscription for MusIcan 
\MERICA for the coming year. 
etter all the time. 
Very sincerely, 
(Mrs. W. D.) HELEN G. STEELE. 
Sedalia, Mo., Feb. 3, 1916. 
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ORPHEUS CLUB OF SALT LAKE 
A STRONG FORCE FOR GOOD MUSIC 

















Salt Lake Orpheus Club, A. H.. Peabody, Conductor 


ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Feb. 20.—- 
The concert given by the Salt Lake 
Orpheus Club on Feb. 10 at the First 
Methodist Church awakened fresh inter- 


est in this organization. To Director A. 
H. Peabody belongs great credit for the 
excellent tone color, diction and finish 
manifested by the club. 

This society of sixty male voices was 
founded in 1892 by Harry R. Browne, 
now of Cincinnati. The club held its 
own until 1895, when it won the greatest 
Eisteddfod that ever had taken place in 
the Intermountain territory. Its influ- 
ence in the work of musical uplift in 
Salt Lake City was again well impressed 
last night. With the exception of two 





Utah Chorus Distinguishes Itself 
by Its Excellent Tone and the 
Finish of Its Performances 








years, A. H. Peabody, cashier of the 
Merchants’ Bank, has been musical di- 
rector since its first meeting in 1892, and 
critics from the East declare that the 
results that Mr. Peabody achieves with 
his singers equal anything accomplished 
by like organizations elsewhere. 

The assisting artists on Feb. 10 were 
Mrs. J. Lewis Strohauer, organist, who 
opened the program with the Concert 
Overture in A, by Waitland; Mrs. C. C. 
Daily, who sang the “Charmant Oiseau” 


and a group of Mary Turner Salter 
songs; Romania Hyde, violinist, who 
played with her usual charm Fritz 
Kreisler’s “‘Liebesfreud,” and Helen Hun- 
ter, ’cellist, who played the Tschaikow- 
sky Barcarolle, Op. 37. 

The Orpheus Club was heard at its 
best in Handel’s “Largo.” Another at- 
tractive number was the “Song of the 
Vikings,” which called for an encore, 
and still other numbers included “A 
Perfect Day,” by Carrie Jacobs Bond; 
“At Twilight,” Robinson; “Sleep Sweet- 
ly, Tender Heart,” Andrews; “The Kav- 
anagh,” Bullard, and “Wake, Miss 
Lindy,” Warner. W. C. Ebaugh acted 
as assistant director and accompanist. 


Z. A. S. 





BISPHAM AND ARLISS 


“Beethoven” and “Paganini’’ Im- 
personations Make Theater- 
goers of Music-lovers 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 18.—The musical hap- 
penings of the week have been of diverse 
nature. The theatrical presentations of 
Bispham’s “Beethoven” and “The Re- 
hearsal,” given at Albaugh’s Theater, un- 
der the auspices of the Maryland Branch 
of the American Red Cross, on Monday 
evening, and the musical play “Paga- 
nini,’” in which George Arliss presents 
the master’s réle, which has been run- 
ning at Ford’s Theater, gave music 
lovers a chance to enjoy histrionic rep- 
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resentations of celebrated musicians. 
Mr. Bispham made every romantic ap- 
peal in “Adelaide” and his company sup- 
ported him admirably. 

The fourth symphony concert of the 
series given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, 
took place at the Lyric, Wednesday even- 
ing. The Beethoven “Leonore” No. 1 
opened the program and the Liszt sym- 
phonic poem, “What One Hears on the 
Mountains,” was the closing piece. The 
orchestra did very effective playing, espe- 
cially in the Liszt composition. Anton 
Witek, the concertmaster, was the solo- 
ist and gave an amazing interpretation 
of the difficult Hungarian Concerto of 
Joachim. In every department of violin 
technique this work holds stupendous ex- 
amples, but to this artist these were of 


Oratorio 








Management: Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, New York 





no apparent account for he surmounted 
every problem with utmost ease and very 
convincingly, too. 

Eddy Brown, the young violinist, was 
the soloist at the fourteenth recital at 
the Peabody on Friday afternoon. The 
young player soon brought to notice his 
fine equipment. He has abundant tem- 
perament, a well drilled bow arm, facile 
fingers, considerable repose and a certain 
intensity of style. 

The concert on Monday evening given 
by the solo quartet of the Mount Vernon 
Place M. E. Church, assisted by Mrs. 
Lincoln A. Ferris, pianist, was attractive, 
the program giving the members of the 
quartet a fine opportunity of being heard 
in individual numbers as well as in en- 
semble pieces. The quartet consists of 
Nellie A. Norris, soprano; Mrs. Frank 
M. Addison, contralto; Clarence R. 
Tucker, tenor, and R. Hood Yates, bass. 
Howard R. Thatcher is the director. 

The interest that is being shown in the 
Baltimore Symphony, which will give its 
second concert on March 10, proves that 
the municipal organization is reaching a 
very wide public, for although the second 
concert is nearly a month off all available 
seats, including the boxes, have been sold. 
This advance sale occurred in the short 
period of two days and the eagerness to 
secure seats is an evidence that the 
orchestra’s efforts are considered of most 
vital influence to the community. Man- 
ager Huber has announced that Thaddeus 
Rich, concertmaster of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, will be the soloist. He will 
play the Wieniawski concerto and “Poéme 
Antique” by Gustave Strube. Ernest 
—aeet vol pianist, has been engaged for 
the third concert, which is to be given 
April 14. 

F. C. B. 





Following her success at the fourth 
musicale of the New York Rubinstein 
Club, Florence Austin, the violinist, em 
barks on a tour of Maine with William 
R. Chapman. The tour of more than 
twenty concerts opens the first part of 


March. 
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WINIFRED CHRISTIE 
TRIUMPHS ANEW 


Strengthens Impression of Pianistic 
Eminence at Second New 
York Recital 


Winifred Christie gave a second New 
York recital at the Punch and Judy The- 
ater on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week. The beautiful young Scotch pian- 
ist heightened the impression she made 
at her first appearance here a couple of 


months ago. Miss Christie is a great 
pianist to-day. And it is merely a ques- 
tion of time when she will become a very 
great one—an artist to stand in the high 
places occupied by a Carreno or a 
Bloomfield Zeisler. To such eminence 
her present and potential qualities must 
infallibly guide her. In a year of mu- 
sical superabundance, she commends her- 
self as probably the most striking and 
most ingratiating pianistic surprise. 

Miss Christie engages the sympathies 
of the discriminating hearer from the 
first by her earnest graciousness and 
the sincerity of purpose with which she 
envisages her task. And an inspiring 
idealism, a remarkable clarity of intel- 
lect, an irreproachable musical taste and 
communicative emotion vivify its ful- 
fillment. Apart from the amplitude of 
her mechanical equipment, and the con- 
tinent employment of richly developed 
technical resources, the young woman 
commends herself by the element of poise 
and the vitality of imagination which 
give to her performances such fine bal- 
ance of effect and suffuse them with 
such plenitude of musical beauty. Her 
faculties for the exercise of tonal charm 
and subtle beguilements of nuance go 
hand in hand with a notably clear percep- 
tion of musical design and a delicate 
adjustment of interrelated’ structural 
parts. 

Her program last week included Bach’s 
G Minor Toccata and Fugue, Debussy’s 
“Sarabande,” “Reflets dans _ /’eau,” 
“Cathédrale Engloutie,” Ravel’s “On- 
dine,” a Brahms “Intermezzo” and 
“Rhapsodie” an “Episode” by Frederick 
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Jacobi, Charles Griffes’s “‘White Pea- 
cock,” a set of musical caricatures by 
Ravel and Alfred Caseila and Chopin’s 
unaccountably neglected “Allegro de 
Concert.” Save for the excess of music 
of a modern French physiognomy, it was 
thus unconventional and _ interesting. 
But Miss Christie’s sensitive appreciation 
and achievement of color values fit her 
ideally for music of this sort. Few finer 
things have been heard in New York 
this season than the broad and superbly 
plangent presentation of “La Cathédrale 
Engloutie,” which Miss Christie gave 
last week; or than the flashing irides- 
cence of her “Ondine.” But she is not 
limited in the sense of specializing in 
this sort of thing. Of Bach and 
Brahms she caught the essential spirit 
and style equally well. The musical con- 
tent and architecture of the Toccata 
and Fugue she set forth with abso- 
lute definiteness of understanding; and 
the moods of the two Brahms pieces were 
made the basis of a most felicitously con- 
trasted emotional play. 

Of the later numbers interest centered 
principally in the set of caricatures. 
Ravel contributed a waltz in the manner 
of Borodine and an “entr’acte for a 
drama in preparation” in the Debussyan 
style. The only trouble with the last- 
named was that it seemed far too genu- 
ine for a caricature. By another name 
it could be taken seriously as a repre- 
sentative morceau of the latest Parisian 
type. Alfred Casella’s burlesque on 
Strauss’s “Domestic” Symphony was, 
however, witty and quite to the point in 
matter and style. Miss Christie played 
these splendidly, as she did Frederick 
Jacobi’s unpretentious but thoroughly 
pleasing and unaffected “Episode” and 
Mr. Griffes’s characteristically Debus- 
syan “White Peacock.” mB: F. FP. 





TILLY KOENEN AT SALT LAKE 


Dutch Contralto Gives Memorable Re- 
cital with Tabernacle Choir 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Feb. 15.—High 
enthusiasm was displayed last night at 
the Assembly Hall, where Tilly Koenen, 
the Dutch contralto, appeared in concert 
with John J. McClellan at the piano and 
organ. The concert was given under the 
management of Fred C. Graham, and 
under the local auspices of the -Taber- 
nacle Choir. It proved one of the most 
interesting events of the season. Miss 
Koenen offered fifteen songs and granted 
three encores. Two numbers were given 
by the choir. Perhaps the little group of 
“Dutch Childhood Songs” awakened the 
most spontaneous applause. Then fol- 
lowed a group of songs in English by 
Rogers, Carpenter, Scott and Nevin. The 
final group included four songs of Rich- 
ard Strauss. In “Ich trage meine Minne” 
was evidenced the consummate art of 
Miss Koenen, while “Ciacilie” was given 
with such dramatic fervor that it had 
to be repeated. 

The Tabernacle Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Evan Stephens, shared the hon- 
ors of the evening and sang with fervor 
a number from “Masaniello” and “The 
Snow” by Elgar. Z.A.S. 


CHARLES HARRISON IN TEXAS 


Tenor Heard at Sunday Afternoon Con- 
cert In Houston 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 21.—Charles 
Harrison, tenor, who is creating a prom- 
inent place for himself among the con- 
cert singers of the country, and who is 
making, at the present time, an extended 
concert tour through the South and West 
under the management of Iris Pendleton, 
the Chicago manager, gave a recital in 
Houston, on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 13, 
and pleased the immense audience that 
had gathered to attend the municipal 
concert. 

Houston is fortunate in the possession 
of a man of such public spirit and prog- 
ress as Dr. W. S. Lockhart, who has de- 
veloped the plan of entertaining the pub- 
lic at the expense of the city, in its large 
Auditorium every Sunday afternoon 
from October until May. A very cosmo- 
politan audience is always in attendance. 








Marcia Van Dresser, soprano, who has 
been appearing in recitals and with or- 
chestra this season, and who made a con- 
spicuous success with the Chicago Opera 
Company, will be heard in a “request” 
recital at ASolian Hall, on Sunday after- 
noon, April 2. 
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WERRENRATH GIVES 
HOLIDAY CONCERT 


Taylor’s Song Cycle, “The City of 
Joy,’’ Has Its New York 
Premiére 


The third concert in the New York 
University’s Campus Concert Course was 
given on the evening of Washington’s 
Birthday by Reinald Werrenrath. The 
baritone was in his usual good voice and 
delivered impressively a program, which 
contained, among others, splendid speci- 
mens of Schubert, Weingartner, Grieg, 
Sinding, Fauré and Massenet. Especially 
fine was Mr. Werrenrath’s conception of 
Weingartner’s “Hochsommer,” Sinding’s 
“Licht” and Massenet’s “Vision Fugi- 
tive.” After the last-named the bari- 
tone granted an encore, “Ultima Rosa,” 
by Harry Spier, the accompanist of the 
occasion. In the past the Italian fiber of 
this number has been noted. If it is not 
great it is at least a fine song. 

“The City of Joy,” a cycle by Deems 
Taylor, was given its first New York 
presentation at this concert. Mr. Wer- 
renrath, for whom it was written, slight- 
ly elucidated the work’s intent before- 
hand. One must be a New Yorker to 
appreciate fully the lyrics, which are by 
Charles Hanson Towne. Here are the 
separate titles: “Spring in Town,” 
“Poor allo. But Happy,” “The 
Roof Garden,’ “Home!” The writer 
prefers the first two. “Poor ” is in- 
dubitably the finest in the set. Its olden- 
time tinge and coherence set it apart 
from the rest, which, truth to tell, are 
not always many furlongs removed from 
the tender ballad class. Idealized popu- 
lar songs, one is justified in naming them. 
The harmonies are clever, yet not one 
step past Puccini in his “Butterfly” 
phase. The resemblance is not vivid 
enough to justify any belief to the effect 
that Mr. Taylor has sat at the Italian’s 
feet. But his “Witch Woman” is so 
much finer than this cycle that one re- 
grets the seeming change in Mr. Taylor’s 
manner. “The Roof Garden,” most 
mediocre of the five, was Mr. Werren- 
rath’s encore choice. The composer in 
person acknowledged the very spontane- 
= burst of applause which followed his 
effort. 





In the concluding group were 
Schindler’s “Adoration;” two old 
songs, arranged by William A 
Fisher; La Forge’s “To a Messen; 
and the baritones’ friend, “Danny 
ver,” by Walter Damrosch. “Over 
Hills and Far Away,” one of the | 
songs, is a full-blown musical flo: «, 
Mr. Fisher evidently realizes the affi ;:, 
between Gaelic music and Northern 
sic, for he has harmonized this song 
much as Grieg might have done. 
soul of pathos was in Mr. Werrenr: 
delivery, which was a splendid et 
The audience, fairly large, appla 
often, but not always with genuine 
crimination. B. 





|HARRISBURG HEARS CANTA 


John Barnes Wells Sings in “Undin. 
Mary S. Warfel’s Recital 


HARRISBURG, PA., Feb. 21.—An art 
performance of the cantata “Undine, 
Harriet Ware, was given last Thur 
evening in Fahnestock Hall, Harris} 
_as the annual concert of the Wedne 
Club. The soloists for the occasion \ 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, of New \ 
City, and Mrs. Roy G. Cox, of the ¢|\,: 
chorus, the former taking the part 0; 
Hildebrand and Mrs. Cox that of the 
exiled water nymph. Newall Albright 
was the piano soloist and Samuel Brad. 
shaw, the violinist. Mrs. Wilbur F. Ha: 
ris directed the chorus. 

Mary S. Warfel, harp virtuoso, ap 
peared in a recital last Thursday evening 
in the Technical High School, Harris. 
burg, given for the benefit of the Sylva: 
Heights Orphanage. Miss Warfel was 
assisted by Margaret M. Vaugh, of Har- 
risburg, a pupil of Miss Warfe 
Others assisting in the program were: 
Edgar Hart, violinist, and Leland Hart, 
‘cellist, of Washington; Mrs. Mervi: 
Tremble, soprano, of Sunbury; Miss 
Myrtle A. Dornbach, pianist, of Harris- 
burg. G. A. Q. 





A Profitable and Interesting Friend 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed please find check in paymen 
of my subscription. Your paper is o: 
of the most welcome visitors to my stu 
dio, and I regard it as a profitable and 
interesting friend. 

Very sincerely yours, 
BLANCHE M. BouLt. 
Knox Conservatory of Music, 
Galesburg, Ill., Jan. 31, 1916. 
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In connection with her SECOND CONCERT SEASON In America 


“MELVILLE - LISZNIEWSKA 


will accept TEN ADVANCED PUPILS from Oct. 15, 1916, to April 15, 1917 
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WAR’S HEROES HONORED IN LONDON CONCERT 


verdi’s Requiem, Sung by Royal Choral Society in Memory of Those Who Have Fallen in Battle—A 


Medal for de Pachmann—Violin Recitals by Margaret Holloway and Isolde Menges—New 
Symphonies by Bantock and Harty 


London, Eng., Feb. 5, 11916. 


;))REMOST in to-day’s concerts was 
I the performance of Verdi’s much 
seldom heard Requiem Mass, in the 

R yal Albert Hall, sung in memory of 
se fallen in the war. It was attended 
by the King and Queen, Princess Mary, 
Pp» neess Henry of Battenberg, Princess 
Louise and a host of other notables, as 
well as erowds of wounded soldiers, for 


1om most of the boxes had been re- 

ved. It was King George’s first pub- 

appearance since his accident at the 
nt, and his reception, both outside the 
hall and inside, was inspiring. 

The national anthems of all the Allies 
were first sung, and then followed the 
“Requiem,” under the direction of Sir 
yederick Bridge, excellently conducted 
and given in a spirit of great reverence 
by the famous choir of the Royal Choral 
Society, and as soloist by Ruth Vincent, 
Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, Alfred Heather and 
Robert Radford. Perhaps the three most 
notable numbers were the “Dies Irae,” 
the wonderful singing of Mr. Radford 
and the choir in the “Requiem Eternal” 
and the ery of the choir in the “Libera 
me. 

At the Chappell Ballad Concert in the 
Queen’s Hall there was much delightful 
singing of some very charming (chiefly 
new) songs, and there were also some 
charming orchestral numbers by the new 
Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra under the 
baton of Alice Maclean. An interesting 
new work, a “Revue” by Scriabine, was 
excellently played and Irene Scharrer 
contributed piano solos, giving a brilliant 
rendering of Liszt’s Polonaise in FE. 
Gervase Elwes sang, as only he can sing, 
especially in Montagu Phillips’ “Lethe,” 
and Carmen Hill gained a rapturous en- 
core in a new song called “Wait,” by 
Mme. Guy d’Hardelot. 


Honor for De Pachmann 


A week of great musical activity in 
the concert world was opened by the 
Philharmonic Society, which paid special 
tribute to Vladimir de Pachmann by 
presentation of the Beethoven Gold 
Medal, which the pianist received from 
the hands of Sir Thomas Beecham. Con- 
trary to his habit at his recitals, the 
great Pole received the honor in bashful 
silence, and, as his only expressed thanks, 
sat down and played two of Chopin’s 
most popular waltzes, in C Sharp Minor 
and D Flat Major, much to the delight 
of a large audience. Previously he had 
given a magnificent performance of the 
_ composer’s Piano Concerto in F 
iInor, 

Debussy’s three Nocturnes for Orches- 
tra were conducted by Sir Thomas Beech- 


am and given an excellent performance. 


\fter the concert, which began at six, a 
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dinner was given at which the leader of 
the orchestra, John Saunders, was pre- 
sented with a fine violin in appreciation 
of his services. 

A newcomer, a young violinist of more 
than usual promise, is Margaret Hollo- 
way, who at her recent recital gave a 
fine program which included the “Kreut- 
zer” Sonata, a Handel sonata and “Rus- 
sian Fantasie,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
played with great techical excellence and 
keen sense of tone and style. Miss Hollo- 





Isolde Menges, Violinist, Who Has Es- 
tablished Herself in the Good Graces 
of London Concert-goers 


way is a pupil of Professor Auer of 
Petrograd, with whom she has been work- 
ing for two years. 

Another violinist, who though young 
has already established herself in the 
London musical world, is Isolde Menges, 
and her dignity, breadth of tone and 
phrasing impress one more each time 
she plays. At her latest recital she had 
the great benefit of the help of Hamilton 
Harty and some very fine performances 
were secured, notably of Mozart’s Sonata 
in E Flat (No. 12), a Handel Suite, 
Saint-Saéns’s “Havanaise” and Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole.” 

As music has always played an impor- 
tant part in the houses under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Stoll it is not surprising to 
find that gifted violinist, Marie Hall, 
taking “a turn” at the Coliseum, that 
popular house in St. Martin’s Lane, thus 
following in the steps of Sir Henry 
Wood, Sir Edward Elgar, Mme. Kirkby- 
Lunn, and others. 


Two New Symphonies 


Londoners hope soon to be allowed 
to hear two new British symphonies, one 
by Prof. Granville Bantock and the 
other by Hamilton Harty. Professor 
Bantock has had his work, “The Heb- 
rides,” produced at Glasgow, by the Scot- 
tish Orchestra under the direction of 
Emil Mlynarski. He went for his in- 
spiration to Mrs. Kennedy’s collection 
of Hebridean folk-music and has given 
us an original symphonic poem of truly 
Celtic color and atmosphere. Mr. Harty’s 
work, an Irish symphony, has been pro- 
duced at Leeds, and its original produc- 
tion in Dublin some time ago gained for 
him the Feis Cecil. Since then it has 
been much altered and amplified, and is a 
very attractive work in a somewhat patri- 
otic vein. The Feis Ceoil will be com- 
peted for again in May next. 

Dr. Bantock’s work was given in Glas- 
gow as the result of a plebiscite, in which 
it gained some 420 votes, its nearest com- 
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petitor being Dvorak’s “New World,” 
which had 268. 

Song-lovers will regret to hear of the 
death of the well-known English composer, 
Noel Johnson, whose short and musicianly 
compositions became very popular with all 
singers. He also wrote much clever piano 
and orchestral music and was a conductor 
of more than usual ability. Another 
great loss will be felt in the death of 
W. J. Samuell, the young Welsh bari- 
tone, a rising hope of the English oper- 
atic stage, whose career was cut short 
by typhoid fever, following an attack of 
influenza. Mr. Samuell studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music under Fred 
King and on graduating was at once 
given a leading place in the Quinlan 
Opera Company, with which he toured 
the world. On his return to England he 
was engaged by Sir Thomas Beecham 
for the present season at the Shaftes- 
bury Theater. He had also done much 
good concert work. 

We may soon expect to hear a new 
string quartet by Joseph Holbrooke to 
the story of “Pickwick,” and another by 
Leopold Ashton, who has also gone to 
Dickens for his subject and written a 
quintet for piano and strings. Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s quartet has already won one of 
Mr. de Lara’s prizes for British works. 


ie 
LOUISVILLE PIANIST HEARD 





Miss Overstreet the Soloist with Minne- 
apolis Orchestra 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 21.—Two fine 
audiences, both as to size and enthu- 
siasm, turned out on last Friday after- 
noon and evening to hear the concerts 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Since its last visit here the orchestra has 
seemed to grow and broaden in every 
way. In addition to the splendid offer- 
ings of the orchestra, two brilliant solo- 
ists were heard in Corneille Overstreet, 
the Louisville pianist, in the evening, and 
Richard Czerwonky, the concertmeister of 
the orchestra, in the afternoon. 

Miss Overstreet, a pupil of Lesche- 
tizky, and long identified with the best 
musical interests of the community, 
played with great technical beauty and 
rare and forceful interpretation the Mac- 
Dowell Piano Concerto, No. 2 in D Minor, 
and again proved herself a concert pian- 
ist of great intellectual and musicianly 
gifts. Her reception was enthusiastic. 
Mr. Czerwonky gave a beautiful read- 
ing of the Vieuxtemps “Fantasia Appas- 
sicnata,” and in response to demands 
for encores, played, with harp accom- 
paniment, two compositions of his own, 
a Serenade and a Minuet in the Antique 
style. 

This concert marked the fourth of the 
Harry Marx Artist series. H. P. 





“ FLEDERMAUS” WELL GIVEN 





Strauss’s Work Presented by Fabri 
Opera Company in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19.—A number of 
the advanced vocal pupils of Ludwig 
Schmitt-Fabri, members of the Fabri 
Opera Company, gave much pleasure to 
an audience which filled the Little Thea- 
ter last Thursday evening, when they 
appeared in “Die Fledermaus,” giving 
a highly creditable performance of this 
melodious old operetta by Johann 
Strauss. The production had all the 
esesntial features of a professional oper- 
atic presentation, including a good-sized 
orchestra, this being assured by the mu- 
sical knowledge and stage experience of 
Mr. Schmitt-Fabri, who, before coming 
to this city six years ago to conduct the 
opera at the German Theater, was well 
known as operatic tenor and conductor 
in Germany, Austria and Italy. He was 
a pupil of the great Lamperti. He sang 
the title réle in “Siegfried,” when Wag- 
ner’s opera had its first performance in 





Freiburg and appeared in many other 
important roles. In Philadelphia, Mr. 
Schmidt-Fabri is at the head of the 
Schmidt-Fabri Opera School. 

The cast on Thursday was as follows: 
Eisenstein, Royal MacLellan; Alfred, 
William Ringele; Doctor Falke, Donald 
Sanderson; Blind, William P. Jenkins; 
Frog, Julius Newmiller; Frank, Rudolph 
Sternberg; Rosalinde, ‘Mrs. Samuel W. 
Cooper; Adele, Mrs. Henry Clay Swenk; 
Ida, Mrs. Arthur Freeman Hagar; Prince 
Orlofsky, Jeanne Rutherford. 

The English translation for this pro- 
duction was made by Mrs. L. Schmitt- 
Fabri and Mrs. S. W. Cooper, and the 
presentation was under the management 
of Wilhelm Karl v. Hammer. Prepara- 
tions will now be begun for a perform- 
ance of Maillart’s “Les Dragons de Vil- 
lars,” on a date to be announced. 

oi. Be 





STRANSKY PLAYERS AT ITHACA 





Philharmonic and Ernest Schelling Score 
Triumph 


ITHACA, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The third of 
the prefestival concerts in Bailey Hall 
Saturday evening, given by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, was a 
marked success for the soloist, Ernest 
Schelling, pianist, the orchestra and its 
leader, Josef Stransky. 

The program was of an exceedingly 
high standard and the Wagner Prelude 
and “Liebestod” from “Tristan und 
Isolde” was a great favorite with the 
audience. It was left, however, for the 
Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 4, in F 
Minor, to acquaint the audience with the 
possibilities of the orchestra. 

When the piano soloist, Ernest Schell- 
ing, made his first appearance he was 
met with a vociferous and _ protracted 
burst of applause. His playing of César 
Franck’s “Symphonic Variations,’ with 
orchestral accompaniment, was marvel- 
ous, always true to rhythm, with perfect 
technique. N. G. B. 


Hofmann in Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, Feb. 21.—Josef Hofmann, 
the pianist, was in an especially fine mu- 
sical mood at his recital at the Illinois 
Theater yesterday afternoon. His au- 
dience was large. M. R. 
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EDWIN EVANS SINGS 
MANY NEW SONGS 


Baritone’s Eleventh Annual 
Philadelphia Recital an Event 
of Moment 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19.—Edwin Evans, 
the popular baritone, giving his eleventh 
annual recital in this city, appeared be- 
fore a large audience in Witherspoon 
Hall last Thursday evening, under the 
auspices of the University Extension So- 
ciety. He presented an unusually inter- 
esting variety of songs, many of which 
were given here for the first time, and 
all sung in English. 


Mr. Evans’s recitals are counted among 
the important musical events of the sea- 
son, because of the richly. sonorous 
beauty of his voice, so wide in its range 
and used with such comprehensive intel- 
ligence and skill, and because of the 
sympathy and the intellectuality of his 
performances. He is able to lift his 
tones into delicate lightness of expression, 
as he did on Thursday evening in his 
felicitous delivery of Nicholas Douty’s 
charming setting of “The Nightingale 
Has a Lyre of Gold.” 

A skilful use of the mezza voce was 
shown in the singing of “Blue Are Her 
Eyes,” by Watts, while also distinctly 
appealing in an expressive use of the 
softened tone were Hyatt’s “If Love Be 
Dead,” the “Wind Song” of Rogers, “The 
Sacrifice,” an Indian mourning song, by 
Lieurance, and “Two Epitaphs—To a 
Child and To a Virgin,” by Loomis. With 
more of the dramatic in them, Austin’s 
“The Wild Black Men,” with its roliick- 
ing refrain of “Rub-a-dub-dub, all the 
night long!” and Campbell-Tipton’s “A 
Fool’s Paradise,” were effectively given, 
while in the second part of the program 
Mr. Evans gave a convincing demonstra- 
tion of his versatility in a varied assort- 
ment of songs, including “O, What Comes 
Over the Sea!” Clough-Leighter; “In 
Arcady by Moonlight,” Branscombe; 
“Joy,” Hadley, and “Keep Ay 





a-Goin’, 
Jacobsen, all new here, and, as requested 


numbers, MacDowell’s “Sweetheart, Tell 
Me,” “Little Mary Cassidy” (Old Irish), 
and Cadman’s “From the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water.” As in former recitals, 
Mr. Evans had the capable assistance of 
Stanley Addicks as accompanist. 

The fifth song recital in the successful 
series being given by the Cantaves 
Chorus, May Porter, director, took place 
in the club rooms in the Fuller Building, 
Tuesday evening. Mary Dale Hackett, 
soprano, and Dora Young, contralto, 
were the young and talented soloists, as- 
sisted by Katherine Leidy, harpist, with 
Samuel N. Leidy at the piano. Miss 
Hackett’s clear, sympathetic voice pleased 
her listeners in two groups of songs, and 
in her numbers Miss Young disclosed a 
promising voice of vibrant richness. 
Miss Leidy, who is a pupil of Dorothy 
Johnstone Baseler, the distinguished 
harpist, reflected credit upon both her 
teacher and herself. 

Charles Heinroth, organist of the Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, was heard in 
recital at St. Clement’s Church last Tues- 
day evening, presenting a varied pro- 
gram with the commanding skill and 
sympathy for which he is noted. The 
large attendance was mostly by invita- 
tion, cards being issued by the American 
Organ Players’ Club, under the auspices 
of which the recital was oe. —" 


Fargo, N. D., Hears Clara Pollock in 
Organ Recital 


FarGco, N. D., Feb. 19.—Clara Pol- 
lock was heard at the First Methodist 
Church on Thursday evening, Feb. 12, 
in an organ recital, the second in the 
series of musical affairs beng given this 
winter under the auspices of the Fargo 
College Conservatory of Music. Miss 
Pollock brought to her readings a well- 
developed technique, with freshness and 
breadth of interpretation seldom found 
in a woman organist. Assisting her 
were Manzanita E. Stephens, soprano, 
and Florence Gormley, accompanist. 


W. J. Henderson of the New York Sun 
found on Feb. 20 that forty-two pianists, 
twenty-one violinists and forty-six sing- 
ers had appeared on the New York recital 
platform this season, with the end of the 
musical year still some ten weeks away. 
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LA SCALA COMPANY 
SEASON AT AN END 


Road Tour Given up Despite Suc- 
cess in the Largest Coast 
Cities 

Bureau of Musical America, 


1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 1916. 





HE grand opera season at the Cort 
Theater closed last Saturday eve- 
ning, and this week the Behymer-Berry 
organization occupies the Macdonough 
Theater, Oakland. Notwithstanding the 
success in Los Angeles and this city, 
with good business continuing in Oak- 
land, the contemplated road tour has 
been given up, as announced by Mr. 
Berry, and the company will be disband- 
ed for the present. This is on account 
of unsatisfactory prospects in other Pa- 
cific Coast regions. 
Only the Metropolitan and Chicago 
companies have had such prosperous sea- 
sons at any time during the last twenty 


years in San Francisco as that just 
brought to an end at the Cort. Crowded 
houses were the rule, and whenever Alice 
Nielsen and Alice Gentle were scheduled 
to sing there was demand for all the 
available standing room. The bringing 
of Miss Nielsen to Caiifornia was a 
principal factor in making the opera suc- 
cessful here, for the little soprano is a 
great favorite in her home city. On Sat- 
urday night she gave an exquisite in- 
terpretation of her réle in “The Secret 
of Suzanne,” with some innovations in 
the acting. Mr. Neri, one of the best 
actors on the operatic stage, made the 
servant especially interesting. 

Miss Gentle sang in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” which preceded the Wolf-Ferrari 
opera. This is her third consecutive sea- 
sin in San Francisco, and during the 
time of her local residence she has con- 
tinually developed in voice and artistry. 
Her place now is in the Metropolitan 
Company, where as Tosca, Carmen or 
Santuzza she would surely win recogni- 
tion. In the latter character she sur- 

asses any other singer I have ever 
eard. 

Emmy Destinn’s SunmMay auaience filled 
the Columbia Theater, though rival at- 
tractions that afternoon included Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius,” presented under 
the direction of Paul Steindorff, and the 
repeated Wagner concert of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra in the 
Cort Theater. Miss Destinn reached 
San Francisco only three hours before 
the time of her appearance on the Co- 
lumbia stage, the train having been de- 
layed. She was in excellent voice. 

The concert by Mr. and Mrs. Gabrilo- 
witsch attracted a large audience to 
Scottish Rite Auditorium last Friday 
afternoon. It was the first local appear- 
ance of the singer, who securely estab- 
lished herself in favor. 

Director Steindorff made a complete 
success of “The Dream of Gerontius” 
Sunday afternoon. His soloists were 
Mrs. King-Clark, mezzo-soprano; Hugh 
Williams, tenor, and Henry L. Perry, 
bass, with the chorus made up from the 
San Francisco and Berkeley Oratorio 
societies and the Wednesday Morning 
Club. THOMAS NUNAN. 





KARL JORN GIVES RECITAL 


Admirers of Opera Tenor Welcome Him 
in Song Program 





Karl Jérn, formerly of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, made his first con- 
cert stage appearance of the season on 
Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 22, at AX£olian 
Hall, disclosing in a program of German, 
French, Russian and English songs a 
powerful voice of good range, with ex- 
ceptional dramatic ability. In fact, Mr. 
Jérn’s tendency toward opera conven- 
tions made his dramatic declamation of 
the Strauss “Blindenklage,” a novelty 
from the concert stage standpoint. 

Songs of Schubert, Hugo Wolf, Hans 
Hermann, Henschel and Strauss, and 
the “Schmiedelied” from “Siegfried,” 
were included in the opening group, sung 
with excellent diction and admirable sus- 
taining power. Two Massenet arias, 
“Voir Grisélidis” from “Grisélidis,” and 
the “Réve” from “Manon” were the 
French offerings, while the songs given 
in Russian included the Tschaikowsky 
“None but the Lonely Heart” and Rach- 
maninoff’s “O, Thou Billowy, Harvest 
Field,” given with ease and a fine sense 
of the composer’s purpose. The Eng- 


lish group contained an exquisite little 





song, “The Prayer Perfect,” by \,, 
Jérn’s accompanist, Ervine Stenson, ,;,; 
songs of Campbell-Tipton and La 
Ronald, sung with the artistic effect 
was evident throughout the well. 
program. 

Ervine Stenson showed much ski j;, 
three piano pieces, by Karganoff,  ,,.. 
Dowell and Julian Aguirre, the |: ¢.,; 
composer being represented by an \,. 
gentine cowboy song, “Triste,” a re); 
unusual offering and one that the 
ence singled out for special approva 

M. 





Chamber Music Society Gives Sev 4:4 
Sunday Evening Concert 


The seventh Sunday night conce 
the Educational Chamber Music & 
took place at the Straus Auditoriu 
Sunday evening, Feb. 20, when a: 
dience of more than usual size » 
fested its interest in the excellent 
gram provided. The Mozart Quint. 

G Minor, an Arensky Piano Quintet .),; 
the Mendelssohn Quintet in B Flat \{,. 
jor were given by Michael Gusikoff, };s; 
violin; Michel Bernstein, second vy; 
Jacob Altschuler, first viola; J. J. 
arik, second viola; Modest Altsch 
‘cello, and Leo Levy, piano. The 
concert of the Educational Alliance 
take place on March 12, when a pro; 

of Russian music will be given. 





A Satisfaction to Pay the Bill 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA 


I am glad to send the inclosed check 
for renewal of my subscription to 
paper, since it will insure the continy 
ation of its weekly visits, which I v:!\ 
very highly, and which I have come : 
look forward to. I wish, in paying othe) 
bills I receive, I might have the san 
feeling of paying less than for valu: 
ceived, as is the case with Musica: 
AMERICA. 

Wishing you continued success, 

Cordially, 
FREDERICK MAXSON 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 17, 1916. 
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» table Performance by Camillo 
d’Alessio—Attractive Club 
Concerts 


rr \COMA, WASH., Feb. 10.—Camillo 
'  q@’Alessio, the violin virtuoso, gave 
.xceptionally notable concert at the 
ple of Music, Feb. 8, assisted by Dr. 
pr vert L. Schofield, dean of music at the 
povet Sound Conservatory; Norma 
essio, ten-year-old pianist, and the 
4’ jessio Mandolin and Guitar Club. 
si-nor d’Alessio gained the unanimous 
mendation of the music-lovers pres- 

The program opened with the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata and included several 
positions by Signor d’Alessio and the 
it Paganini Concerto. Dr. Schofield 
e perfect support as accompanist and 
little daughter of the violinist re- 


ed pronounced talent. 

(he concert, which was for the benefit 

the Women’s Clubhouse Association, 

; a brilliant artistic success. 

\n attractive program was presented 
Tuesday afternoon by the Ladies’ Musi- 

Club in the Temple of Music Audi- 
torium. Unusual interest was mani- 
fested in the début of a.talented young 
inger, Mae McCormack, pupil of Miss 
Rollwagen. Solo numbers were given by 
ithel Leach, a favorite Tacoma pianist, 
and the Ensemble Violinists’ Club, under 
the able direction of Mrs. C. E. Dunkle- 
berger, was heard in several charming 
groups that called forth repeated ap- 
yiause, 
7 Miss MeCormack’s numbers, which in- 
cluded a difficult Handel Aria, and a 
Recitative from “La Favorita” were ex- 
quisitely sung. Accompanists of the 
afternoon were Mrs. David Soltau, who 
gave splendid support to Miss McCor- 
mack, and Irene Riehl, who played brill- 
iantly for the Violinists’ Club, of which 
the members are Agnes Lyon, Stella 
Riehl, H. B. Alexander, Mildred Wallace, 
Catherine Rice, Lydia Lowell, Viola 
Powers, Florence Purdy, Mrs. Rose Chas- 
tain, Mrs. John Purdy and Mrs. C. E. 
Dunkleberger, director. 

lor the musicale of the St. Cecilia 
Club this afternoon a delightful program 
was arranged and directed by Mrs. Miles 
|. Clifford. Three American composers 
were represented: MacDowell, Nevin, 
and Carrie Jacobs Bond, and the selec- 
tions were admirably rendered by Mar- 
garet McAvoy, pianist; Agnes Lyon, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. A. M. Thompson, Mrs. 
Charles M. Evans and Mrs. William 
Peterson, vocal soloists. Mrs. Thompson 

accompanied by her teacher, Mme. 
Eleanor Kerr, who also accompanied 
Mrs. Evans. The latter was heard in a 
‘harming interpretation of Nevin’s Noc- 
turne. Two songs by Carrie Jacobs Bond 
were effectively given by Mrs. William 
Peterson, with Mrs. E. A. Wheeler at 





1ACOMA HEARS FINE VIOLIN PLAYING 
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d’Alessio, Violin 


Camillo 
Whose Playing Stirred Tacoma Audi- 
-ence 


the piano. A paper was read by Mrs. 
L. C. Dempsey, president of the club, 
representing interesting research into 
the conditions attending the development 
of music in the New World, the subject 
being “Americanism in Music.” 

The large chorus choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church has received with 
deep regret the resignation of R. Festyn 
Davies, noted Welsh tenor, director and 
organizer of the choir, which numbers 
fifty voices. Mr. Davies, who is director 
of choruses also in nearby cities, has 
gained especial credit in having been 
chosen as soloist at the Eisteddfod in 
San Francisco. He has arranged for 
many weeks of concert-giving on tour. 

W. R. 





Lucy Call to Make Début as a Singer 
of “Lieder” 


Lucy Lee Call, who has given up an 
operatic career to devote herself to song 
recitals, is to be heard at the Princess 
Theater on the afternoon of March 9. 
This is Miss Call’s début as a lieder sing- 
er on the concert stage. She has been 
studying with Oscar Seagle, the noted 
American baritone. 





Paul Reimers in Ohio Recitals 


Paul Reimers, the popular German 
lieder singer, is finding himself a 
busy person these days. Canton and 
Akron, Ohio, heard him in one of his 
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Virtuoso, 


song lectures recently. This innovation 
which Mr. Reimers has introduced into 
his artistic field of work has proved most 
popular all over the country, both as a 
means of instruction as well as enter- 
tainment. 


GODOWSKY AIDS COLLEGE 





Recital Adds $1,000 to Constantinople 
Girls’ College Fund 


Leopo!d Godowsky, the Polish pianist, 
was heard at AZolian Hall on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 24, in a program that was 
a perfect medium to display his gigantic 
technical gifts. 

The recital was a benefit for the Amer- 
ican College for Girls at Constantinople 
and was arranged by a committee of 
prominent women, headed by Mrs. Henry 
Villard, while the audience comprised, in 
addition to the concert-goers that Mr. 
Godowsky’s art always attracts, a large 
number of prominent figures in philan- 
thropic work. More than $1,000 was 
turned over to the fund from the concert 
proceeds. 

The program was one of more than 
usual interest, containing in addition to 
the Schumann “Carnaval,” two Chopin 
pieces, the Mendelssohn “Two Songs 
Without Words,” a Grieg Ballade in the 
form of variations on a Norwegian 
theme and the pianist’s own splendid 
metamorphosis of the Strauss “Kinstler- 
leben.” The latter was a request piece, 
and was repeated, in part, at the in- 
sistent demand of the audience. 

The Moszkowski “En Automne’”’ was 
an exquisite bit of color that served to 
show the human side of a perfect art. 
The marvelous finger action, which is an 
unceasing source of delight, was evi- 
denced in the Schumann “Carneval,” and 
an exquisite perspective created in the 
Scriabine “Poeme,” Op. 32, in F Sharp. 
At the close of the program Mr. Godow- 
sky gave a number of extras. M. S. 





Middlesex Association Singers Appear 
in Midwinter Concert 


MIDDLETON, CONN., Feb. 26.—An extra 
midwinter concert was given on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 17, by the Middlesex 
Musical Association, with Edith Baxter 
Harper, soprano; Viola Van Orden 
Berry, contralto; Benjamin E. Berry, 
tenor, and Francis Stetson Humphrey, 
baritone, as the soloists. The chorus ap- 
peared to excellent advantage in the A. 
Goring Thomas cantata, “The Swan and 
the Skylark,” and the women’s voices 
were especially pleasing in the “Hes- 
perus” cantata by John Hyatt Brewer. 





Horatio Connell in Chamber Music Ex- 
positions 


Horatio Connell, bass; Julia Hein- 
rich, soprano, and Arthur Whiting, 
pianist, are giving an interesting series 
of expositions of classic and modern 
chamber music this season. Recent ap- 
pearances have been at Radcliffe College, 
Feb. 16; Harvard, Feb. 17; Yale, Feb. 
20, and Princeton, Feb. 22. On March 
16 they will be heard at St. Mary’s 
School, Dobbs Ferry. Mr. Connell is giv- 
ing a group of Schubert songs on the 
interesting programs presented. 


Claire Norden’s Piano Recital Postponed 


The Concert Direction Annie Fried- 
berg announced last week that the piano 
recital of Claire Norden, which was an- 
nounced for Feb. 29, has, on account of 
illness, to be indefinitely postponed. 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY GIVES 
NEW SPANISH DANCES 


Dashing Music by Fernandez-Arbos 
Performed—Philharmonic Trio 
Plays Well 


Piquancy was lent the program of the 
fourth of the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs in New York offered by the Aux- 
iliary Club on Saturday evening last, in 
the Municipal Auditorium of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School, by two Span- 
ish dances for trio by Fernandez-Arbos. 
Owing to the illness of one of the mem- 
bers of the Music League Quartet, which 
had originally been scheduled to per- 
form, the Philharmonic Trio, which is 
composed of Maurice Kaufman, first vio- 
lin; Jacques Renard, ’cello, and Alex- 
ander Rihm, piano, was_ substituted. 
And an eleventh-hour substitution in this 
ensemble was necessitated by the ab- 
sence of Mr. Renard, whose place was 
taken by Willem Durieux. 

The Fernandez-Arbos Spanish dances 
proved to be two particularly dashing 
pieces—‘Seguidillas Gitanas” and “Bo- 
lero”—and, coming at the close of a pro- 
gram of marked contrast in offerings, 
received the approbation of the large 
audience. The’ distinctive Iberian 
rhythms, hitherto all unfamiliar on the 
New York concert stage, sustained a 
melodic and harmonic scheme of striking 
brilliancy. 

Mr. Kaufman, the soloist of the eve- 
ning, presented a group of three solos 
for violin, which were styled “Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes.” They were a 
Boccherino Adagio, a “Giga” of Vivaldi 
and the seldom-heard Leclair “Sarabande 
et Tambourin.” So pleasingly did Mr. 
Kaufman play these that he was twice 
encored. 

The Gretchaninoff Trio in C Minor, 
Op. 38, and Beethoven’s D Major Trio, 
Op. 70, No. 1, were the ensemble works 
of the evening. Each was admirably in- 
terpreted by the trio, which is so well 
known to Brooklyn audiences by its per- 
formances of many years at the New 
Academy of Music in that borough. 

Franz X. Arens, musical director of 
the club, prefaced the program with a 
brief discussion of the “Sonata Form,” 
which continued previous addresses upon 
that theme in the present series, 





Concert to Aid French Art Workers 


Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt gave the 
Gothic room of her home, 660 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, Feb. 24, to the Appui 
aux Artistes, under the auspices of which 
a concert was given by Betty Calish, so- 
prano; Carlos Salzedo, harpist, and Rein- 
hold de Warlich, baritone. During the 
afternoon the Vicomtesse de Rancougne 
delivered an address on the work of the 
organization in Paris and also of her 
experiences at the front in France and 
Belgium. Miss Calish sang [French pa- 
triotic songs and among other songs Mr. 
de Warlich gave “La Marseillaise.” Mr. 
Salzedo played French compositions. 


All Musicians Should Have It! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed you will find my subscription 
to your good magazine, from which I 
get more pleasure reading than any other 
I have ever taken. All musicians should 
have it in their homes. 

Yours truly, 
(Miss) FANNIE ALBERTSON. 

Tyler, Tex., Feb. 4, 1916. 
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‘STRADELLA” GIVEN 
A CHICAGO REVIVAL 


Northwest Side Opera Company 
in Flotow’s Work—Recital 
by Local Artists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Feb. 20, 1916. 


¢¢ A LLESANDRO STRADELLA,” 
opera by Flotow, was given in the 
Crown Theater last Wednesday by the 
Northwest Side Opera Company. The 
principal réles were sung by Elmer Kaye 
Smith, tenor, as Stradella; John Rankl, 
as Bassi; Agnes Nering, soprano, as 
Leonore; De Cortez Wolfungen, tenor, 
and Remy Marsano, baritone, as Bar- 
barino and Malvolio. The Northwest 
Side company was formed to give op- 
portunity for good voices in Chicago. 
“Tl Trovatore” will be sung March 15. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Steindel played 
the Dohnanyi Sonata, for cello and vio- 
lin, Feb. 11, and gave a further treat 
to an enthusiastic audience by playing 
one of Brahms’s sonatas (Op. 99) for 
the same instruments. The concert was 
one of a series in celebration of Mr. 
Steindel’s twenty-five years as_ solo 
’cellist of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Opera will be revived again at Ravinia 
Park this year. The season will begin 
July 1, and grand and light opera will 
about equally divide the summer weeks. 
Louis Eckstein is seeking good singers 
from all parts of the country for the 
season. 

Sandor S. Radanovits presented his 
vocal class at the Illinois Athletic Club, 
Thursday of last week, in Cadman’s 
“Morning of the Year” and Liza Leh- 
mann’s “In a Persian Garden.” 





Calvé in Vaudeville 


Mme. Emma Calvé is singing in 
vaudeville at Palace Music Hall this 
week, with her husband, Signor Gas- 
parri. 

Charles Dalmorés, French tenor, was 
the guest of honor at the Little Casino 
C.ub Tuesday. He sang twelve French, 
Italian and English songs. 

A Debussy lecture recital was given 
by George Kober and Walter Keller of 
the Sherwood Music School, Saturday 
afternoon. The program included “Prin- 
temps,” “L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” 
Arabesques, Nos. 1 and 2, “Serenade of 
a Doll,” “Sarabande,” “Réverie” and 
Prelude in A Minor. Lyle Comstock 
assisted. 

A recital by voice pupils of John T. 
Read and Mrs. Marie S. Zendt and the 
advanced piano pupils of Kurt Wanieck 
was given by the American Conservatory 
of Music, Saturday afternoon. 


Japanese Soprano Appears 


Haruko Onuki, Japanese soprano, 
Madalon Keedy, soprano, and John B. 
Miller, tenor, were soloists at the South 
Shore Country Club last Sunday. Miss 
Onuki’s voice attracted attention, largely 
because of her race. Her tones were 
pure and sweet, and her singing was well 
liked, as also was that of Miss Keedy 
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and Mr. Miller. Miss Onuki sang “De- 
puis Le Jour,” from  Charpentier’s 
“Louise”; Tosti’s “Good-bye,” ‘“Kimi- 
gayowa,” the Japanese National An- 
them; “My Laddie,” Thayer, and “Un 
bel di,” from “Butterfly.” 

Mrs. Hanna Butler, Chicago soprano 
and teacher, was well received in Rock 
Island, Ill., Saturday, in a varied pro- 
gram of songs. Her program included 
the brilliant Polonaise from “Mignon,” a 
a group of folk-songs by Brahms, Dvorak 
and Schumann, Handel’s “Care Selve,” 
four Russian and French songs, and an 
English group. She repeated the pro- 
gram in the evening at the residence of 
Mrs. Davis. Sunday night she was solo- 
ist, with Dr. Carver Williams, bass, in 
“Mignon,” sung in the Art Institute as 
one of the weekly opera evenings. 

Louise Beaman, contralto, was re- 
cently soloist at the Quadrangle Club. 
She sang “Amours, Viens Aider.”” from 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila”; 
“Lenz,” Hildbach; ‘“Sapphische Ode” and 
“Botschaft,” Brahms; “Women of Inver,” 
Loughborough, and “Summertime,” 
Ward-Stevens. The “Women of Inver” 
gave her a chance to show the dramatic 
quality of her contralto. 

The Orchard School of Music and Ex- 
pression presented pupils of Mrs. De 
Vore, violinist; Miss Zeig'er, Miss Wal- 
lis, Miss Bohrer and Mr. Carnahan, 
pianists, in a recital, Saturday after- 
noon. 


A New Music School 


The Wilmette School of Music cele- 
brated its opening last week, when Effa 
Ellis Perfield of Chicago gave a demon- 
stration of her course on keyboard har- 
mony and melody building. Bertha V. 
Thomas is principal of the new school 
and head of the piano and theory de- 
partments. Mrs. Mame _ BRarbereaux- 
Parry will teach voice, Miss Helen 
Mayer, the violin, and Mabelle Claire 
Slick, dramatic art. 

Edna Dunham, soprano, of New 
York, was the guest artist of the Chi- 
cago Musical College recital Saturday. 
Reed Kline of New York was the guest 
soloist Feb. 12. 

Mrs. Cora McAllister Knapp, pupil of 
Edoardo Sacerdote of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, has been engaged as so- 
prano soloist of the Warren Avenue 
Congregational Church and the Rogers 
Park Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Edward Clark, baritone, gave a pro- 
gram of folk-songs in his first lecture 
recital of the University of , Chicago 
extension series Monday evening in the 
Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
He sang English, Scotch, Irish, French, 
German, Danish, Norwegian, Russian 
and American songs and showed adapt- 
ability to the varied rhythms. 


Chicago Composer’s Songs Heard 


._Mabel Lee, Chicago composer, played 
for some of her own songs in Recital 
Hall, Columbia School of Music, Thurs- 
day evening. Mrs. Marie White Longman, 
contralto, sang the “Song of Jael,” a dra- 
matic version of Florence Kiper Frank’s 
“Jael, a Poetic Drama.” George Gordon 
Beck, bass, sang a dozen of Miss Lee’s 
settings of familiar poems. Miss Neils- 
sen, violinist, played Miss Lee’s “Pierrot 
and Pierette.” 

Dr. Edwin Paul Zeisler was married to 
Ruth Spiro, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Spiro of South Bend, Ind., at the 
Blackstone Hotel Monday. They will 
make their home in Chicago after April 1. 

Minna Spiesberger, soprano, formerly 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany, was soloist of the fourteenth con- 
cert of the Sinai Orchestra’s fourth sea- 
son Sunday evening, Feb. 20. She sang 
“One Fine Day” from “Madame Butter- 
fly” and a group of Italian and English 
songs. The orchestra played the overture 
to ““Maritana,” Wallace; “Adagio Pathé- 
tique,” Godard; ‘Tarantelle,” Cui; Over- 
ture to “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohn; Waltz, “Voice of Spring,” 
Strauss. Arthus Dunham played an 
organ solo. 

Hugo Kortschak, head of the violin de- 


partment of the Walter Spry Music 
School, has started a normal training 
class. 


Enrico Palmetto, Danish tenor, sang 
last week in the Wilson Avenue Theater. 

Clara Erikson, a piano pupil of Viv- 
ian Scott of the Cosmopolitan Schoo! of 
Music and Dramatic Art, gave a recital 
Friday, assisted by Nellie Overpack, so- 
prano, and Dorothy Wood, accompanist. 

Fern Gramling, dramatic soprano, was 
soloist, Feb, 13, with Ballman’s Orches- 
tra. She also furnished the program for 
the Valentine Luncheon given by the 
Southern Woman’s Club Monday. 

Louis St. John Westervelt sang arias 
from “The Marriage of Figaro” and “The 
Magic Flute” and Beethoven songs in the 
historical lecture recital on Mozart and 
Beethoven, Thursday, at Gertrude House. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





PAVLOWA FORCES IN 
NASHVILLE VISIT 


Japanese Miura and Kentuckyan 
Martin Draw Biggest Audi- 
ence in “Butterfly” 





NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 15.—The Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company with Pav- 
lowa and the Russian Ballet, which hon- 
ored Nashville with its presence last 
week, marked the zenith of our musical 
season. Not since the Metropolitan pre- 
sented “Parsifal” here seven years ago, 
with Olive Fremstad in he title réle, 


have opera-lovers had such a feast, and 
to the generous support of the business 
men of the city is all credit due. 

The engagement opened Friday even- 
ing with ‘Pagliacci,” Felice Lyne, Zena- 
te.lo and Chalmers playing the Jeading 
roles, and the Ballet “Copellia.” ‘“Ma- 
dama Butterfly” followed on Saturday 
afternoon with Tamaki Miura, Martin, 
Marr and Leveroni as principals, and 
the “Snowflakes” Ballet. In the closing, 
“La Bohéme,” Saturday night, Maggie 
Teyte appeared as Mimi, and shared 
honors with Gaudenzi, Chalmers and 
Mardones. The “Spanish Dances” which 
followed gave a climax of wonderful 
beauty. The orchestra at all times ac- 
quitted itself admirably under the batons 
of Moranzoni and Smallens. 

Three forces worked together in draw- 


ing the largest audience out for : 
dama Butterfly”—first, the popular o 
itself; second, the marvelous little 
anese prima donna and actress, and 

but not least, Riccardo Martin, a fo 
citizen of Nashville. The latter rec 

a warm welcome from his old fri 
and confessed to having “nerves,’ 
rather no nerve at all, when he cam ;, 
sing before them. It is said that 
hundred and fifty persons journeyed .,, 
from Hopkinsville, Ky., to hear “H, },” 
Martin sing in “Butterfly.” 

The local press criticised sey. 
Nashville’s lack of appreciation, 
denced in the small house for “P. .|; 
acci.” It should be remembered tha: \. 
are rather surfeited with his perf. :\, 
pleasing opera; every company bo 
here, both good and bad, thinks i: |. 
duty to give us “Pagliacci.” More | jt. 
icism should be aimed at the man. v¢ 
ment, which discounted our mu 
taste in presenting this opera instea 
“T’Amore dei Tre Re,” which und 
edly would have met with greater 
cess. E. | 


“The Noble Work” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 


Please enroll my name in your 
of subscribers for my seventh yea) 

I certainly enjoy reading Mephis'«’s 
artic'es since he has adopted a different 
policy. 

Wishing you the best of succes: 
carrying on the noble work of uplifting 
music in this great nation, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
ERNEST D’AGOSTIN 
Cortland, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1916. 
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\NNA CASE WILL 
RESUME CONCERT 
WORK NEXT WEEK 
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Anna Case, American Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Who Has 
Fully Recovered from Her Illness 


Anna Case, the charming American 
soprano, has fully recovered from her 
recent illness and will be singing early 
this month. Miss Case, who went to 
sermuda for rest and_ recuperation, 
found the little islands too full of war 
talk and decided she would try Florida 
for her last three weeks of rest. Her 
first appearance in March will be with 
the Hartford (Conn.) Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on the 9th. Then follow two ap- 
pearances with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra and two with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra and recitals in Detroit and 
Davenport, Iowa. 





SACO VALLEY CHORUS HEARD 


Appears at Portland, Me., with Munic- 
ipal Organist Macfarlane 


PORTLAND, ME., Feb. 21.—Although 
nly a portion of membership of the Saco 
Valley Musie Festival Chorus could at- 
tend—the members are drawn from eight 
towns in the valley region—there was 
more than 100 voices heard at the elev- 





enth subscription organ concert given by 


Will C. Macfarlane, municipal organist, 
Thursday evening, Feb. 17. 

One of the most interesting numbers 
the program was the “Saco Valley 
ong-Poem,” written especially for the 
Saco Valley Festival by Llewellyn B. 
n, conductor of the chorus, and sung 
l'rances Stuart, soprano. The “Halle- 
ih” chorus from the “Messiah” was 
ther offering by the Chorus, together 
negro “Spirituals,” arranged by Bur- 


S 


lr. Macfarlane’s offerings included 
“Peer Gynt” Suite of Grieg, a Bach 
le, and his own organ composition, 
tech Fantasia.” 


iry Gideon Gives First in Series of 
Talks at Lynn, Mass. 


NN, MAss., Feb. 19.—Before a body 
00 women, organized expressly for 
purpose, Henry Gideon of Boston, 
, Feb. 9, his first in a series of five 
here on “The Appreciation of Mu- 


sic.” The subject of Mr. Gideon’s dis- 
course was “Folk Songs.” Constance 
Ramsay Gideon was his vocal illustrator. 
Mr. Gideon’s remaining subjects are as 
follows: “Comparison of the Old and 
New in Opera,” with Augusta Cooper, 
soprano, illustrating; “The Meaning of 
the Symphony,” with members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra illustrating; 
“Classic Song,” several of which will be 
sung by Raymond Simonds, the Boston 
tenor, and, finally, “The Music of Rus- 
sia,” with illustration by a chorus. Mr. 
Gideon’s first talk on the “Folk Song” 
was both entertaining and instructive, 
and much interest is being manifested 
in the series. 


RELIEF CONCERT IN SEATTLE 


Baritone, Violinist and Pianist Aid Jew- 
ish War Sufferers 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 15.—A concert 
to raise funds for the relief of Jewish 
war sufferers, given at the Metropolitan 
Theater, Feb. 8, by Sebastian Burnett, 
baritone, assisted by Florence Kubey, 
violinist, and Cecil Teague, pianist, was 
a financial and artistic success. Mr. 
Burnett was in splendid voice and sang 
in Italian, German, French and English 
with equal ease. Florence Kubey, who 
is only fifteen years old, a pupil of Max 
Donner, exhibited fine musicianship in 
a concerto by De Beriot. Cecil Teague 
played Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude 
finely, and proved a finished accompan- 
ist to the vocal and violin numbers. 

The Hippodrome was filled last Sunday 
afternoon to hear the excellent program 
arranged by Conductor Spargur for the 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s “Lincoln Popu- 
lar Concert.” 

The Ladies’ Musical Club had for solo- 
ist at the Monthly Concert Feb. 14 
Odessa D. Sterling, pianist. Mr. Ster- 
ling, who is a brilliant performer, was 
at his best in the Chopin G Minor Bal- 
lade. A. M. G. 


SINGERS IN WAR BENEFIT 


Metropolitan Artists Aid German and 
Austrian Prisoners 


For the benefit of German and Aus- 
trian prisoners of war, an elaborate en- 
tertainment was given on Feb. 19 at the 
Astor Hotel, New York, by the German 
Press Club. A most engaging feature of 
the program was the presentation by 
Evchen Goritz, daughter of Otto Goritz, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Renée Reiss, daughter of Albert 
Reiss, of the same organization, of the 
operetta “Fritzchen und Lieschen” by 
Jacques Offenbach. Among the artists 
who posed in tableaux of war scenes and 
who sang or danced were Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Frieda Hempel, Hedwig 
Reicher, Albertina Rasch, Carl Braun, 
Karl Jérn, Otto Goritz, Hermann Weil 
and Anton Hoff. There were also num- 
bers by members of the Metropolitan 
Opera chorus. 

Among the patronesses were Mmes. 
Carl Braun, Johanna Gadski, Otto Goritz, 
Anton Hoff, Melan‘e Kurt, Margarete 
Ober, Marie Rappold. Albert Reiss, Wil- 
liam H. Shepherd, Erma Zarska, Otto 
Weil and Arthur Schoenstadt. On the 
various committees were Artur Bo- 
danzky, Hans Tauscher, Alexander 
Konta, Johannes Sembach and Sigmund 
Herzog. Otto Goritz was chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and Artur 
Arndt was secretary. 


York (Pa.) Organist Weds 


YORK, PA., Feb. 20.—Carrie M. Stauf- 
fer, organist of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, of Spring Grove, was married 
last Thursday evening to Chauncey A. 
Hershey of Spring Grove. Lillian Jane 
Myers gave an organ recital before the 
ceremony. The bride until recently was 
organist of Zion Lutheran Church, York. 

G. A. Q. 


Bryn Athyn, Pa., Hears Recital of Amer- 
ican Compositions 


3RYN ATHYN, PA., Feb. 21.—A series 
of programs of music by American com- 
posers is being given here this winter by 
Mrs. Bessie Edmonds Smith, pianist, the 
last being given on Feb. 14, before Theta 
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A. B. CHASE CONCERT GRAND 


Gentlemen: 


the concerts in which the piano has been used it has demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that it is one of the finest pianos made. 
the opportunity to test the piano in various theaters, concert halls and 
churches in this city, I can cheerfully say that it has demonstrated that 
no matter how poor the acoustic properties of the hall may be the 
piano does not develop that thin, 
instruments generally, when played under unsatisfactory conditions. 
| It gives me great pleasure to say that I am thoroughly satisfied in 
each and every respect and cannot possibly say anything which would 
overestimate my opinion of your splendid instruments. 
Yours respectfully, 


APA KPA LALA PA 


AN APPRECIATION BY 
THOMAS GILES 


Director of Music 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
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Salt Lake City, June 15, 1915. 


A. B. Chase Piano Co., 
Norwalk, Ohio. 


The magnificent Orchestra Con- 
cert Grand Piano which I have 
used continuously for more than 
two years is a source of satisfac- 
tion and delight to every musician, 
who has played upon the same. In 
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Epsilon Chapter. The program was pref- 
aced by a talk on the progress of com- 
position of music in America, and the 
compositions given were as follows: 


John Knowles Paine, Fuga Giocosa; Arthur 


Whiting, Fileuse, Prelude; Frank La Forge, 
Improvisation; Noble W. Kreider, Legend in 
C Minor; Alexander MacFayden, Country 
Dance; Henry Holden Husse, The Night, a 
Poem; Ethelbert Nevin, “Shepherds All and 
Maidens Fair,’ from “In Arcady’’; Edward 
A. MacDowell, “To a Water-lily,” “From an 
Indian Lodge,” “From Uncle Remus,” “Idyll,” 
“The Eagle.” Edgar Stillman-Kelley, ‘‘The 
Headless Horseman, E. R. Kroeger, ‘‘March 
of the Indian Phantoms.’”’ 





Annual Morning Musicale Given at 
Oberlin (Ohio) College 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Feb. 19.—The faculty 
of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
gave a morning musicale before the gen- 
eral student body of Oberlin College, 
Thursday morning, in Finney Memorial 
Chapel. The Conservatory Orchestra 
played the Larghetto and Scherzo from 
the Second Symphony by Beethoven. 
Prof. Herbert Harroun sang “Irish Love 
Song,” Margaret Lang; “Were My Songs 
with Wings Provided,” Hahn, and “Spirit 
Flower,” Campbell-Tipton. Prof. Fred- 
erich A. Goerner played two solos for 
‘cello by Goddard, the “Morning Sere- 
nade,” and Scherzo. Prof. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Adams, of the vocal depart- 
ment, sang two duets, “Au Bord de 
L’Eau,” Paladilhe, and “Canadian Boat 
Song,” Mrs. Beach. 


Detroit Welcomes Frances Nash 


Detroit, MicuH., Feb. 24.—Frances 
Nash, the young Amercan pianist, who 
has been making a conspicuous success 
in her first season, was heard here with 
the University of Detroit Glee Club on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 6. Her fine sing- 
ing tone and mature interpretation and 
musical insight were warmly applauded. 


THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY, NORWALK, 0. 
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GILDEROY SCOTT’S SUCCESS 


Contralto Reveals Fine Gifts Before 
Tonkiinstler Society 


Gilderoy Scott, the English contralto, 
who has been heard much in public this 
season, sang on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
15, at the concert of the Tonkiinstler So- 
ciety, at Assembly Hall, New York. 

The success which attended her per- 
formance on this occasion was a testi- 
monial to her vocal art. She exhibited 
perfect technical control over intonation, 
breathing and grading of the registers, 
exquisite diction of the French chanson 
and the German lieder, as well as the 
modern English songs. There was much 
praise for the rich quality of her tones, 
inbred with the true contralto timbre. 
These qualities were made to serve as 
a medium through which to express the 
varying moods of the songs. 


Miami, Fla., Hears First in Series of 
Morning Musicales 


MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 18.—Pansy Anders, 
pianist, recently gave the first in a series 
of morning musicales, which was well 
attended and delightful from an artistic 
standpoint. Compositions by Scarlatti, 
Dauquin, Mozart, Beethoven and Liszt 
made up the program. The fantastic 
“La Coucou” of Dacquin was especially 
interesting. Miss Anders will give her 
second musicale on March 3. 


Welcomed by All the Family 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 

MUSICAL AMERICA is the most welcome 
magazine for every member of our 
family. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAX DIETERLE, 
Pastor First German M. E. Church. 
Long Island City, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1916. 





NDRE TOURRET 


French Violinist 
Concert Master and Member of the Jury of the Conservatory, Paris 


In America 1915-16 


STUDIO: 


CONCERTS — RECITALS 


Management R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 


A Limited Number of Pupils Received 
68 EAST 77TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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SYRACUSE WELCOMES 
NOTABLE ARTISTS 


Godowsky, Damrosch Players and 
Ethel Leginska on Programs 
of the Week 


SyracusE, N. Y., Feb. 18.—There has 
been an unusual number of good concerts 
here this week. The largest audience of 
the week gathering in the Baptist Church 
Auditorium, Monday evening, when 
Charles Courboui, concert organist, and 
Alfred Megerlin, Belgian violinist, were 
heard in joint recital. Mr. Megerlin, a 
pupil of Ysaye, plays with taste and 
finish and has a fluent technique. Mr. 
Courboui is a favorite here who never 
fails to please his audiences. 

The same evening, under the direction 


of Alfred Kuenzlen, the Syracuse Lieder- 
kranz gave its annual concert, with 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Irma Seydel, vio- 
linist, and Albert Meyers, bass. This 
chorus includes some of the best singers 
in the city and has been well-trained by 
Professor Kuenzlen. “Altniederlaen- 
disches Lied,” Kremser was particularly 
effective. Miss Kerns, although suffer- 


-ing from a cold, sang delightfully. She 


was accompanied by Harry L. Vibbard. 
Irma Seydel had not been heard here 
before and was enthusiastically received. 
Her playing was refreshing in its en- 
thusiasm. 

Tom Ward is to be complimented on the 
fine program he presented Tuesday even- 
ing, in his second of a series of artists’ 
concerts. It served to introduce a very 
talented and charming singer, Jean Vin- 
cent Cooper, contralto, who possesses a 
voice of uncommon beauty, as well as 
every other requisite for a successful 
career. Her success here was unmis- 
takable . 

Leopold Godowsky, an artist rarely 
heard here, was enthusiastically wel- 
comed. His masterly playing of the 
Chopin F Minor “Fantasie,” the delicacy 


of the G Sharp Minor Etude, and the 
“Campanella” by Liszt; with the Schu- 
bert-Tausig “March Militaire,” as a fit- 
ting climax elicited the most spontaneous 
applause. 

One of the interesting concerts of the 
week was given at the College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University, where the 
works of the students in composition of 
Dr. William Berwald were presented. 
The compositions included an organ 
sonata, cantata for women’s voices, and 
a string quartet by Joseph J. McGrath, 
which showed earnest endeavor; sonata 
for piano by Victor H. Miller, who played 
his own work, which was pretentious and 
not without merit. Charles J. Huerter 
has already had a number of his com- 
positions published. He accompanied 
Ethel M. Phoenix, ’cellist, who played two 
of his pieces. Kenneth Wood played 
three of his compositions for violin, the 
Danza Espagnole, being particularly ef- 
fective. His four songs sung by Agnes 
M. Allchin are all melodious, vocal, and 
simple in construction. 

A choral Fugue for five part chorus 
founded on an Armenian hymn, written 
by Krikor H. Aiquoni, concluded the 
program. It was conducted by Dr. Wil- 
liam Berwald and sung by students of 
the university. This composition is im- 
pressive in its dignity. 

The fifth and last concert of the week 
was given by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra with Ethel Leginska, pianist, 
in her second appearance here this sea- 
son. The soloist played two movements 
of the Rubinstein D Minor Concerto and 
was recalled four times. 

The audience was enthusiastic over the 
playing of the orchestra. “On Hearing 
the First Cuckoo in Spring,” of Delius 
was particularly delightful. L. V. K. 





Couldn’t Struggle Along Without It 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Herewith inclose check to renew my 
subscription for another year. 

Don’t see how I could lay claim to be- 
ing a musician and struggle along with- 
out MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER ROLFE. 
Rumford, Me., Feb. 14, 1916. 


SAN CARLO COMPANY 
SINGS IN ST. LOUIS 


Good Audiences Hear Opera— 
Week’s Events Include 
Fanning Recital 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—Grand opera 
has held the center of the musical stage 
here for the last week. The San Carlo Op- 
era Company, strengthened this year with 
new artists and scenery and assisted by 
several “guest” artists from the larger 
companies, has been enjoying unusual 
attendance all week at the Odeon, except 
for the opening “Traviata.” Tuesday 
night brought “Aida,” and on Wednes- 
day night the first “guest” artist was 
Mme. Marguerite Beriza, from the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, and Millo Picco, 
baritone, in “Thais.” Mme. Beriza sang 
convincingly and frequently with intense 
feeling. Mr. Picco was superb. Thurs- 
day’s matinée brought another perform- 
ance of “Aida” and in the evening “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” and “I Pag-iacci.” 
Friday night “Faust” was given, with 
Mme. Beriza and Carl Cochenes as 
“guests.” Saturday afternoon “Tales of 
Hoffmann” and Saturday night “Il Tro- 
vatore” were heard. The matinée per- 
formances were especially for school 
children, who attended in large numbers. 

Although Cecil Fanning, the baritone, 
with his coach and accompanist, H. B. 
Turpin, have been heard here before, the 
recital last evening served more than 
ever to demonstrate the unusual art that 
Mr. Fanning possesses. Mr. Turpin at 
the piano was in perfect accord with the 
singer. 

The “Pop” concert last Sunday was 
without soloist, and Mr. Zach was very 
gracious, before a good-sized audience, in 
his encores. The program contained: 

‘‘Processional March,’’ Turnbull (first time) ; 
Overture to ‘‘Mignon,’’ Thomas; ‘Egyptian 


Ballet,’’ Luigini; ‘‘Entrance of the Gods to 
Wathalla,’”’ from ‘‘Das Rheingold,’’ Wagner 


(first time at these concerts); ‘‘Moto 
petuo,” Strauss; ‘“‘Two Norwegian Danc 
Grieg; Waltz, ‘‘La Gitana,’”’ Bucalossi, 


Harrison Williams, pianist, prese) 
the second of his series of piano reci |. 
this afternoon at the Artists’ Guild .. 
fore a very appreciative and capa | 
audience, giving a Chopin prem. 

ae, ¢ 





DAMROSCH ON MUSIC TASTI ; 


Tells Washington Club of Spartanb 
and San Francisco Enterprise 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26.—The 
velopment of musical appreciation in 
United States formed the topic of a | 
given by Walter Damrosch of the ») 
York Symphony Society before the 
tional Press C.ub on Monday, Feb. |. 

Contrasting the musical tastes and ,, 
attitude of music-love s in different p: 
of the country, Mr. Damrosch took 
casion to commend the enterprise 
Spartanburg, S. C., where each year '¢ 
goes to conduct a three days’ music 
tival. “This little city,” said Mr. D: 
rosch, “of not more than 8000 white 
habitants, demands each year, in addi: 
to its music festival, oratorios, s) 
phonies, concerts and opera. 

“There is likewise considerable i: 
pendence of thought and originality 
San Francisco. While other communit 
watch New York to see what is be 
done in the way of music, San Franci 
doesn’t care a darn what New York has 
—and has the very best music of its ow: 
volition all the time.” 
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“Preparedness” Shown in 1917 Bookings 
of Cowen Artists 


A case which shows the trend toward 
booking for the services of well-know: 
artists a long while in advance is that of 
Mme. Sundelius, soprano, who has been 
booked by Gertrude F. Cowen for the en- 
tire month of February, 1917, in a tour 
of New England cities. Marion Gr 
basso cantante, has just closed a contract 
for a “Messiah” appearance a year from 
the coming April with a _ well-known 
Choral organization of the Middle West 


‘Both artists will appear at the coming 


Worcester, Mass., Festival. 
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LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist 


Pupil of Harold Bauer 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. 


MRS. Carl ALVES 
TEACHER OF 
48 West 90th Street New York 


Charlies Waketield Cadinan, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


ence “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


Tel. 7553 River 





SINGING 





Management, J. C. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


30th season begins Sept. 29. 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel, 2329 Columbus, 


American Progressive Piano Schoo! 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Dir. Complete 
tical and Theoretical Course. Examinations ; 
tificate; Scholarships. 114 W. 72d St., N. Y. 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEHR ‘sh3'v.ic" 


and Voice 
Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, 


contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Annli-ations made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel 9689 River 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing. 
Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New 
York City. (Tuesdays and Fridavs.) 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK Miss SUSAN §&8., 


BOICE TEACHERS OF THE 


ART OF SINGING 
Coaching, French, Italian, German and English diction 
57 West 58th St.. N. Y. Citv 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
— _By appointment anlyv 


JEANNETTE GAZEAUX 


FRENCH DICTION for SINGERS 
114 W. 72nd Street. New York 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 


817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 
72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


VERNETTA E, COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 








Prac- 
Cer: 
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MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Mgt. Standard Booking Office, ®olian Hall. 
Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. 
Chicago Representative: Kate 
Arts Bldg., Chicago, 








Tel. 
Jordan Hewett. 
Til. 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ’Cellist 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St 
3970 Audubon New York 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W. 92nd Street New York 


Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


Plaza 4570 
Fine 





Tel. 





NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 


Telephone, 








JESSIE FENNER HILL, Teacher of Singing 


(JESSIE G. FENNER) 
Metropolitan Opera House, New 
Telephone 9086 Bryant 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music 
Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 


H. R. HUMPHRIES, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


MISS LAMPREY, Accompanist 


The Wellington, 7th Ave. & 56th St. 
Tel. 1066 Circle. 
Available with violinist and singer for Clubs, Musi- 
cules, Concerts. 


York 

















ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 





FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


VOICE PLACING—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 
Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ANNE oU UUGH DiKECTOR OF 
Mc N THE CHORAL UNION 
AND MAIN LINE CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Sight Singing. Teachers’ Course. 
1723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FLORENGE MCMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
68 West 82nd St., New York, 
Tel 10012 Sehuyler. 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE | 
STUDIO: 2931 Rroadwav. New York City 


MRS, LAURA E, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 


MME. MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St.. New Vork Tel 9819 Columbne, 
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AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 
510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON $3294 


SINGING 
also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


ANNA WARE POOLE <r" 


‘“‘Life, Death and Resurrection’’ a Trilogy for Tenor 
or Soprano, and ‘‘The Water Wheel’’ a rondo caprice 
for the piano. Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Publish- 
ers, Buffalo, N. Y 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbu, 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 

















LUDWIG SCHMITT-FABRI 


CONDUCTOR AND VOICE SPECIALIS1 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 16 § 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City 


G. HOWARD SCOTT, Accompanist and Goact 


$21 St. Nicholas Avenue New Yor 


Telephone: Morningside 5500 
W W Sh AUTHOR OF “THE LOST 
' arren aw VOCAL ART” 


(Synopsis sent upon request) 
Voice Specialist—Opera, Oratorio and Concert 
Philadelphia Studio, 47 So. 17th St. 
New York Studio, 154 W. 72nd St. (Wednesda 


MARY PATTERSON SHELTON 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
111 Montague St., B’klyn. Tel. Main 237 party 
Concert Pianist 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN °*irstruccs:: 


Resumes teaching Sept. 13. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and 
Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington A 
New York. Telephone 5684 Audubon. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, Conductor 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia 
The Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia 
10 S. 18th St., Philadel! 


VOICE. 
PIANO HARMON’ 


ARTHUR TREGINA ixsteumestan 
105 Eighth Street, S. E. WASHINGTON, D, 4 


Phone Lincoln 3636 


VAN YORX, THEO., Tenor 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, 
3701 Greeley 


1414 




















NEW Y' 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director 
11 West 68th St.. New Y¥: 


CLAUDE WARFORD, Tenor and Teache: 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N 
Telephone Bryant 1274. 


Mile, ALVINA WIENS, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE A 
OF SINGING 
Method produces high and low tones with eas¢ 
freedom. (DRAMATIC ART) 
Studio: 157a Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


WALTER S. YOUNG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 














New Yor 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singin 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. 


Tel. Bryant 6 
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NOTABLE CONCERTS 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Hempel with Damrosch Orchestra 
—Double-Bass Player as 
Recitalist 


Bureau of Musical America 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 25, 1916. 





y AST of the New York Symphony 
lu Orchestra’s three concerts of the 
<-ason, with Walter Damrosch as con- 
ductor, was that at the Academy of 
\iusic last evening, with an especial at- 
traction in the first appearance of Frieda 
Hempel in Philadelphia as a concert 
singer. The program also had a novelty 
in the first local performance of ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Damrosch’s incidental 
musie to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” a work of 
considerable descriptive power and dis- 


tinctive melodious charm, which was re- 
ceived with great  cordiality. Four 
movements were on the program—“En- 
trance of the Maidens of Chalcis,” 
“Achilles Racing the Chariot,” ‘“Melo- 
dram,” and “Iphigenia’s Farewell.” In 
the final part, the solo for ’cello was 
beautifully played by Jacques Renard. 
After the third movement, with its de- 
lightful trio for harp, flute and clarinet, 
the applause was so enthusiastic that 
Mr. Damrosch inserted another short ex- 
cerpt of the same style. The other in- 
strumental numbers were the Fourth 
Symphony of Schumann, Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s concert arrangement of the Pro- 
cessional of the Knights of the Grail 
from “Parsifal,” and Smetana’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Ultava.” 

Miss Hempel, strikingly attired, made 
a complete conquest of the large audi- 
ence. While she had been heard here 
several times in opera, she had last 
evening her first real opportunity to dis- 
close to a Philadelphia audience her 
powers as a coloratura singer, and in 
tonal beauty and ease and fluency of 
execution her singing is so sympathetic 
and so entirely worthy from an artistic 
standpoint that the most showy colora- 
tura music seems worth while as she 
sings it. Her first number last evening 
was “Involami,” from Verdi’s “Ernani,” 
and later she sang the Slumber Song 
from “Dinorah,” Meyerbeer, and 
Strauss’s “Serenade,” with a fairly 
dazzling interpretation of the “Blue 
Danube” waltz of Strauss. This suc- 
cessful series of New York Symphony 
concerts was, as in former seasons, under 
the capable local management of Helen 
Pulaski Innes. 

One of the most successful of the 
numerous recitals given thus far this 
season was that which took place before 
a fair-sized audience in Griffith Hall on 
Monday evening, by David Dubinsky, 
violinist, and Antony Torello, contra- 
bass, the former the head of the second 
violinists, and the latter the leader of 
the double-basses in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Mr. Dubinsky many times 
has proved his highly artistic qualifi- 
cations as a violinist, and his fine tech- 
nical ability and firm, brilliant tone were 
displayed in all that he did on Monday 
evening. As for Mr. Torello, he did as- 
tounding things with his “bass-fiddle.” 
In fact, his work was in the nature of a 
revelation, few in the audience, it is 
sate to say, having had any idea that 
such lightness and flexibility of tone and 
such rapidity of execution were possible 
on this deepest-toned string instrument 
f the orchestra. 


Played Own Compositions 


ir. Torello began with his own Fan- 

ie in D, of which he gave the first 
public performance, and afterwards 
piayed a variety of compositions, by 
Kussewitsky, Franchi, Valls (his own ar- 
rangement of a charming Fantasie 
price), and Air and Variations of his 
"n composition. To say that Mr. To- 
re.\o, who is a Spaniard, instructed first 
his father in Barcelona, but mostly 
-taught in his wonderful mastery of 





his instrument, played not only with 
splendid power, in the deepest, most 
sonorous tones of the contra-bass, but 
with the mellow-sweet tone of the ’cello, 
and again, in harmonics, with a light- 
ness and grace that seem to belong to 
the violin, is no exaggeration. The in- 
strument upon which he played was 
made by Buillaumi, in 1767, and is said 
to have been discovered by Mr. Torello 
in a convent in Spain. 

The annual recital of D. Hendrik Ezer- 
man, the Dutch pianist, who for a num- 
ber of years has made his home in 
Philadelphia, as usual attracted an audi- 
ence of appreciative music lovers to 
Witherspoon Hall last evening. Mr. 
Ezerman has the fluency of technique 
and grace of execution that give the or- 
namental quality to piano playing, and 
his work is also marked by the serious 
intent and deeper understanding of the 
true artist. 

Zipporah Rosenberg, a soprano of 
recognized ability, was heard in recital 
at the Little Theater last evening, when 
she had the valuable assistance of Henry 
Lukens at the piano. Miss Rosenberg 
is a singer of admirable poise and good 
judgment, who is not content with the 
mere superficialities of song, but who 
conscientiously seeks the meaning of the 
composer and aspires to reach the 
fidelity of true interpretation. That she 
is able to attain gratifying success in 
this respect was evident in her presenta- 
tion of a comprehensive program last 
evening, her full, rich soprano of mezzo 
quality and capable of dramatic effect, 
being used with ease and discernment in 
songs in Italian, French, German and 
English. 


Début of Baritone 


Henry L. T. Ullrich, a young baritone, 
made his début as a professional singer 
at a recital in Griffith Hall, Wednesday 
evening, when he was especially favored 
in having as accompanist his teacher, 
Henry Gordon Thunder. Mr. Ullrich al- 
ready is well known in this city as a 
church singer, and it is quite apparent 
that he does not seek the wider field of 
the concert stage without justification. 
His voice is wholly adequate in power 
and range, and of the warmth and rich- 
ness which gives real beauty to a bari- 
tone, while he sings with vigor and en- 
thusiasm, though not to excess, his tones 
being well modulated. Ease of man- 
ner and style and the invaluable adjunct 
of distinct enunciation are features of 
his work that further his success. 

Robert Armbruster, pianist, and Eliza- 
beth Hood Latta, mezzo-soprano, united 
in the presentation of an attractive re- 
cital program, at the residence of Mrs. 
Clifford Lewis in South Twenty-second 
Street, yesterday afternoon. Mr. Arm- 
bruster, while only just past the years 
of boyhood, for a number of years has 
appeared prominently in public, as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and in recital and concert. He showed 
brilliant technique and artistic appreci- 
ation in all of his numbers yesterday, 
playing selections from Chopin, Debussy, 
Liszt and several other composers, one 
of his most successful numbers being a 
new “Intermezzo” by Constantin von 
Sternberg, his former teacher, which he 
played in public for the first time. Miss 
Latta’s voice is of mellow, sweet, mezzo 
quality, of unusual power and richness 
for one so young, and she sings with an 
ease and understanding that promise 
much in the way of future artistic at- 
tainment. She is not yet equal to such 
arias as “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
from “Samson et Dalila,” which she 
sang, however, with considerable dra- 
matic feeling, but gave wholly pleasing 
expression to a number of songs in 
French, German and English, Leonca- 
vallo’s “Mattinata” being one of the 
most succcessful. Mrs. Edith Mahon 
was the able accompanist for —— 





Same Story All Along the Line 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find money order for another 
year. I could not get along without it. 
Sincerely, 

JANE E. BERHENKE. 
Lena, IIl., Feb. 19, 1916. 
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; N days gone by, honorable tra- 

ditions were as good reasons 
as any for piano preferment, but 
with expert comparisons of ac- 
tual musical worth made pos- 
sible by the great international 
expositions, tradition must give 
way to facts that place beyond 
question the world-leadership of 
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SPLENDID PLAYING 
BY KUNWALD FORCES 


Spalding Soloist with Cincinnati 
Orchestra in Uncommonly 
Appealing Program 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 27.—One of the most 
completely satisfying programs ever pre- 
sented in Cincinnati was that given by 
Dr. Kunwald and the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening of last week. It in- 
cluded the D Minor Symphony of César 
Franck, the Violin Concerto in B Minor 


of Saint-Saéns, played by Albert Spald- 
ing, who made his first local appearance 
with the orchestra, and the “Freischitz” 
Overture of Weber. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Dr. Kun- 
wald placed the symphony first on the 
program, a procedure which has many 
advantages. Ushers can prevent late- 
comers from taking their seats and thus 
creating a disturbance during the first 
movement of the symphony, but up to 
the present time no usher seems to be 
able to cope with the scramble for wraps 
and rush for cars which invariably mars 
the final movement when it is placed last 
on the program. Again, from a psycho- 
logical point of view the first place seems 
to be the logical for the symphony, since 
at this time the minds of the audience 
are fresh and most susceptible to impres- 
sions. This condition was decidedly in 
evidence at the last concerts. The audi- 
ence listened with rapt attention. 

The César Franck work is one in which 
the interpreter finds rich opportunity, 


*, 
* 





CELEBRATED TENOR 
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since the composer has indicated so few 
expression marks and Dr. Kunwald seized 
his opportunity and gave a reading in 
which he poured all the inspiration of 
his own distinctive gifts. The orchestra 
responded in superb fashion and the per- 
formance was a triumphant one for all 
concerned. 

_ Albert Spalding, the American violin- 
ist, made a most favorable impression. 
The prolonged and ringing applause 
which rewarded him was incontestable 
evidence of a gratifying success. Mr. 
Spalding’s art is beautifully finished, his 
tone polished, rounded, infused with mel- 
low sweetness as well as variety and 
glow of color. Refinement of feeling and 
intelligence marked his interpretation of 
the Saint-Saéns concerto. After most 
vigorous applause, a generous share of 
which came from the orchestra itself, 
Mr. Spalding responded with a group of 
unaccompanied Bach numbers, delight- 
fully played. 

The “Freischiitz” Overture was given 
a magnificent reading, one so strikingly 
effective that the audience remained ap- 
plauding, and recalled the conductor a 
number of times. A. K. H. 





Regina Hassler-Fox to Give Her First 
New York Recital 


Regina Hassler-Fox, the contralto who 
scored an unusual success at her recent 
recital in Philadelphia, will soon give 
her first New York AXZolian Hall recital. 
She has just been engaged to sing at the 
dinner to be given at White Plains, N. 
Y., under the auspices of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, in honor of Mrs. Og- 
den Mills Reid. Mme. Hassler-Fox is 
to be the only soloist, and will sing 
groups of songs in English by living 
American composers. Winifred Young 
will preside at the piano. 


Charles Dalmores 


CHICAGO CRAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 


BOOKING FOR 1916-1917—ALBERT D. GOULD, KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 
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SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 








Carl Roeder presented seven or eight 
of his pupils in recital at his Carnegie 
Hall studios, on the afternoon of Feb. 
26. These young players gave a good ac- 
count of themselves and proved they are 


being carefully developed on both the 
technical and musical side. All composi- 
tions were rendered from memory, with 
confidence and self-possession. ; 

“This is the first of a series of studio 
musicales we intend giving during the 
season,” said Mr. Roeder, before the 
playing began. “The program to-day is 
somewhat more popular in character 
than may be the case on following occa- 
sions. We shall meet every three or four 
weeks, in order to give the pupils oppor- 
tunity to play before others. They need 
this experience; it helps them greatly in 
their studies and gives them confidence 
when playing for an audience.” 

The following program was rendered 
by the students: 

Gavotte, Gluck-Brahms; I 
Moszkowski, Adelaide Smith. Lullaby, W. 
Cc. Barron, Hungarian, MacDowell, Eleanor 
Anderson. Concerto, Op. 25, Mendelssohn, 
Andante and Finale, Edith Smedley. Etude, 
D flat, Liszt; Polonaise, Op. 53, Chopin, 
Marie Wolf. Six Variations in G; To a Wild 
Rose, MacDowell, The Dragon Fly, Berger, 
Dorothy Roeder. Nocturne, Debussy, Etude, 
Saint Saéns, Olive Hampton. Hark, Hark the 
Lark, Schubert-Liszt, Witches’ Dance, Mac- 
Dowell, Ruth Nelson. Nocturne, C Minor, 
La Campanella, Liszt, Ida Gordon. 

As all did their part so well, it may 
be ungracious to single out any one, but it 
can be added that little Dorothy Roeder, 
aged ten, played her three pieces with the 
assurance of a veteran pianist, and that 
Olive Hampton showed nice sense for 
tone color and style. 

“a * * 


Caprice Espanol, 


The performance of opera scenes 
given by Milton Aborn for the Mozart 
Society at the Hotel Astor on Feb. 5 
was so successful that arrangements have 
been perfected for the production of 
“Madama Butterfly” by the same society 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor 
on Saturday afternoon, April 1. 

This production will be given with the 
entire scenic and costume environment, 
the stage being admirably suited for the 
production. There will also be an or- 
chestra of thirty-five musicians, under 
the directorship of Josef Pasternack, 
and the entire production will be under 
the personal supervision of Milton Aborn. 

Mr. Aborn has received a number of 
applications for next year from various 
societies. He purposes to give entire 
operas, or scenes from operas, with scen- 
ery, costumes and orchestra. 

© *x ok 


A very interesting operatic concert 
was given at Wanamaker’s Auditorium 
on the afternoon of Feb. 18 by artist 
pupils of J. Massell, who is conducting 
an opera school in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building. The participants 
were Helen Heineman, soprano; Mrs. 
Margaret Horton, contralto; Salo Rawicz, 
Flora Goldsmid, Hazel Bray, Paul A. 
Foochsman, Mrs. Elizabeth Roth, Dr. 
Kerbel and Mr. Domack. Ora McCord 
was at the piano, and Alexander Russell 
at the organ. The work of the pupils 
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was of a very high order and reflected 
great credit on their teacher. 


* * * 

The students of the Granberry Piano 
School gave a concert in Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on Feb. 18. The program 
opened with an ensemble, Mr. Butler, Miss 
Gardner, Miss Jalkut, Miss Love, Mrs. 
Pfeiffer and Miss Traynor playing six 
of Brahms’s Waltzes, Op. 39. 

Dorothy Westfall of Steubenville, Ohio, 
played Bach and Haydn pieces, Marion 
Boyd of Jersey City, works by Thalberg 
and Reinicke, Agnes Traynor of West- 
field, N. J., works by Bach and Heller, 
Helen Oliver of Glamis, Ont., Moszkow- 
ski’s E Major Valse, a Mendelssohn 
“Song Without Words” and Gottschalk’s 
“Pasquinade.” Maude Henderson of 
Woodstock, New Brunswick, was heard 
in two Chopin études, which she played 
admirably. 

With Alice Ives Jones, violinist, Lillian 
Salter of New York played Schubert’s 
D Major Sonatina, Op. 137, No. 1. There 
was a demonstration of the Faelten Sys- 
tem in a “Transposition Ensemble,” 
Vesta Banks, Mary Kemp and Catherine 
Turner playing a Canon by Kunz and a 
“iJunting Song” by Ehmant in any key 
requested by persons in the audience. 

As a closing number Reynette Caire, 
Ruth Jeremiah, Priscilla La Tore, Elsie 
Moir, Ruth Spafford, Anna Warfield and 
Dorothy Westfall played Mendelssohn’s 
“Wedding March,” from his “‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music. 

* * * 

In the studio of Walter S. Young in 
Carnegie Hall, Dr. Ralph Morris, tenor, 
who is studying with Mr. Young, gave a 
recital on Feb. 19. Dr. Morris offered a 
program which included the “Comfort 
Ye” and “Every Valley” from Handel’s 
“Messiah,” Mozart’s “The Violet” and 
the Donizetti aria, “Una Furtiva La- 
grima,” a group of songs by Cadman, 
Schneider, Seiler and Campbell-Tipton 
and later a group by Loomis, Sinding, 
Arensky, Beach and Wilson. 

The singer posesses a virile voice of 
great charm and his delivery of the vari- 
ous items gave much pleasure to his 
audience. He sang the Handel splendidly, 
managing the long phrases with ease. 
His singing of the songs proved him 
equally able and he was obliged to repeat 
the Wilson “Pretty Creature.” He also 
sang encores, including John Barnes 
Wells’s “Why?” 

Assisting him appeared Mr. Young’s 
gifted daughter, Winifred Young, whose 
playing of groups of compositions by 
Chopin and a modern group by Cyril 
Scott, MacDowell and Korngold won her 
her hearers’ unanimous approval. She 
also played the accompaniments admir- 
ably. 

* * * 

An enthusiastic gathering assembled 
in the studio of Clara Kalisher, the well 
known vocal teacher, at 47 West Sev- 
enty-second Street last Saturday, for the 
fourth of her musical afternoons. Walter 
L. Bogert, the prominent New York 
teacher, sang three charming Scotch bal- 
lads, and Mile. Elsa Lyon, who has re- 
turned to this country after a season of 
opera in Berlin, offered two Brahms num- 
bers and Kaun’s “My Native Land.” The 
beautiful, well trained voice, excellent 
enunciation and fine artistry which char- 
acterized the singing of a group of Ger- 
man and English songs by Mrs. William 
B. Boyd, a pupil of Miss Kalisher, called 
forth hearty applause and congratula- 
tions for both pupil and teacher. 

* * * 

An excellent showing was made by the 
pupils of the Virgil Piano Conservatory 
at the recital given on Monday, Feb. 7, 
at the Conservatory, 11 West Sixty- 
eighth Street. Many of those appearinz 
had received less than one full term of 
instruction and the work made a most 
favorable impression. Many of the com- 


positions presented by the younger pupils 
were little pieces by Mrs. A. M. Virgil, 
played with childish charm and sincerity. 
Those appearing were Irma Meyers, 
Jeanette Cohn, Mary Anderson, Dorothy 
Meyer, Jane Wylie, Gertrude Sampson, 
Alice Lloyd, Alice Farriss, Mildred Klotz, 
Jennie Leonardo and Charles Jagels. 
* * * 


Joseph Hayden, pupil of Prof. M. 
E. Florio, the well known vocal master 
and coach, is appearing with great suc- 
cess in Washington, D. C., as the lead- 
ing tenor in Victor Herbert’s comic 
opera, “Princess Pat,” running at the 
National Theater. Another Florio pupil, 
Richard Hall, who possesses a beautiful 
voice, is engaged to appear in a role of a 
new opera, “Come to Bohemia,” to be 
staged by Jacques Coini, under the man- 
agement of the Stuyvesant Company. 

* * * 


At a musicale given Feb. 19 at the 
Misses Patterson Home for Music and 
Art Students, Lisbet Hoffmann, pianist 
and teacher, presented four of her pupils 
in solo and chamber music. They showed 
the results of careful training, revealing 
technical and temperamental equipment. 
Agnes Waters, pupil of Elizabeth Kelso 
Patterson, was the assisting vocalist. 


—_ 


She was most successful with a 
Ernest Carter. 
* * a 

Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, 
uct of the Sergei Klibansky vocal] © \4j;,. 
on Feb. 13 was heard in a song ¢¢);,. 
at the Three Arts Club, assis 
Emilie Henning, contralto. Philip sj, 
presided at the piano. Her p 
which was uniformly well sung, : 

Duet, “Oh, that We Two Were 
Nevin, Miss Wagner, Emilie Henn 
tralto; “Sei mir Gegriisst,’’ Schubert 
fallen—Spriichlein,”’ H. Wolf ; vie 
Liebe,” Brahms; “L’Heure Exquise, Toh, 


“A la Belle Menotte,’’ Luckston 
Pleuré en Réve,”’ Hué; Aria, “© 
Ungeheuer,’’ Weber; ‘Inter Nos,’’ 
yen: ‘In the Times of Roses,’’ Re 
“Butterflies,” P. Bliss; Norwegia S 


Clough-Leighter. . 

Harry Gitnick, violinist, gave a j¢¢):, 
at the Malkin Music School, New yo» 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 27, assi. ied | 
Mrs. Pauline Persin, pianist. \)», (i. 
nick showed talent in such work; : 
first movement of Viotti’s Conce: o, \ 
22; Hauser’s Hungarian Rhaps 
shorter numbers by Schubert, Be 
Wagner, Massenet and Levenson. \{px 
Persin’s offerings were the Bach [js 
Prelude and Fugue in A Mino) 
Chopin Ballade. 





DISCUSSES MUSIC AS 
ALLY OF THE DRAMA 


Theater’s Dependence Upon Sister 
Art Greater To-day Than Ever, 
Declares Sousa 


“Music of the Drama” was the subject 
last Saturday of an address given by 
John Philip Sousa at a meeting of the 
Republican Club of New York to discuss 
the general topic, “Is the Drama Advanc- 
ing or Declining in Character and Influ- 
ence?” 

“In the various forms of theatrical en- 
tertainment music is paramount as the 
mode for expression and companion of 
another art,” said Mr. Sousa. 

“In tragedy and comedy music is used 
to heighten the effect of a dramatic situ- 
ation; in pantomime, to make clearer the 
intention to be conveyed by the actor; 
music’s fascination makes the ballet en- 
during and possible. 

“Grand opera is the most powerful of 
stage appeals, and that almost entirely 
through the beauty of its music. Opera 
is drama for the sake of music, while in 
the spoken tragedy and comedy music is 
for the sake of the drama. In the spoken 
drama the definite classes are the farce, 
the comedy, the romantic play and the 
tragedy. These are parallelled in melody 
by the musical comedy, the comic opera, 
the romantic opera, and grand opera— 
each independent of the other and judged 
by a standard set for its kind. 

“The introduction of music into the 
theater (I use theater in contradistinc- 
tion to opera house) was brought about 
by accident. In the beginning there were 
no reserved seats, no press agents, no 
critics. Therefore, the audiences had to 
come to the play to judge for themselves. 
It was a case of ‘first come, first served,’ 
and consequently there was pushing and 
shoving, snarling and bickering, and even 
fighting—which reminds us that we do 
the same thing to-day during the rush 
hours in the subways. After the audi- 
ence was housed, the dimness of the 
candle light and the impatience of wait- 
ing a whole hour for the performance to 
commence would bring about rows and 
riots, and sometimes the stage itself 
would be invaded by an unruly mob, 
ready to demolish anything handy. The 
managers realized that something had to 
be done, and the C. B. Dillingham of his 
time solved the problem. He inaugu- 
rated preliminary orchestral music before 
the play. It was a concert of three num- 
bers and was known as the first, second 
and third music. These musical numbers 
were played at intervals between the 
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time of the opening of the doors unt 
the rising of the curtain. The secop) 
selection was the longest and princip; 
one, and the third was the ‘curtai) tune’ 

“As time went on audiences assume 
the privilege of calling for their favyorix 
and popular tunes or compositions of thy 
day. But this did not work oui 
factorily, for at times factions would jp. 
sist on some political, racial or a nations 
tune, and if the orchestra played it, ther 
would be a fight because they did pla; 
it, and if the orchestra didn’t play it, 
there would be a fight because th 
didn’t play it. So these tunes were boun! 
to start a fight anyway, and consequent! 
that custom went into disuse. Imagin 
what would have happened if, just aft 
our Civil War, some one in a theat 
south of the Mason and Dixon line had 
called for ‘Marching Through Georgia! 

“As the critic, the press agent, and 
reserved seats became an established 3 
fact, the first, second and third mu: A 
preliminary to the performance grad 
ally retired, and there came in thei: 
what is known to-day as the overtu 
Even that, now that we are so firmly | 
tablished by law and order in our the- 
aters, is disappearing from the hou 
devoted to the drama without incident: 
music. 

“With the development of the orchestra 
in symphony and operatic performance: 
the theater is calling more and more a 
music’s help. Even the picture houses 
have found it necessary to have orche:- 3 
tral equipment of greater than primitive & 
type. Musical comedy and comic operas 
romantic and grand operas, and produ 
tions depending on music, employ | 
musicians than ever before. Therefo: 
the progress of music in connection wit! 
the drama shows a very healthy grow? 

“I believe where music is not esse! 
tial to the spoken drama it is the leas! 
interesting part of an evening’s « 
tainment, and therefore never \ 
missed. Where it is essential, it lea 
its sister arts far in the shadow. 

“Poetry, painting and music prop 
mixed have an overpowering fascinat\(- 
for the normal man, and when he see: 
and hears them in perfect prop 
he feels he is nearer the God that « 
the poet, the painter and the mu 

Brander Matthews, professor | 
matic literature at Columbia Uni 
was another speaker. He remark 
the course of his address that the 
enemy of the drama was the “hig! 





MERX SINGS WAR SONGS 


“Lieder” Singer Heard in Concert 
Liederkranz 





of war 
from abroad by Hans Merx was #28 
heard on Feb. 21, when the lieder sine! 
appeared as soloist with the Lied: 
in New York. Ably interpreted, th© 
numbers awakened much _ inter 
enthusiasm, Hermann’s “Emden” 
repeated. Others sung by Mr. 
were Hugo Kaun’s “Daheim,” Her! 
“Oesterreichisches Reiterlied,” “W °*' 
lied in Kriegszeit” and “Reiter *: 
schied,” Ruch’s “Oesterreichisches ‘' 
erlied” and Ramrath’s “Im Feldqua 
The Miannerchor, directed by 0 
Graff, sang in customarily efficien' 
compositions by Leisel, Ada A. 
contributing songs of Schumann, 
bert, Brahms, Mozart and Loew: 
Stretz Orchestra supplying add: 
numbers. Edward Rechlin, accom 
ing Mr. Merx and the club, dis] 
artistry both at piano and “. 
G. C 


The collection songs 
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“BERLIN MISCONSTRUCTION OF THE PROPAGANDA 


German Newspaper Wrongfully Imputes to Mr. 





Freund in His Campaign for America’s Musical 


Independence a Desire to Ostracize Everything in Foreign Art—Berlin’s Concert Activities Unabated 


—Recollections 


of Albert Niemann’s Memorable Impersonations—An American Pianist’s 


Christmas for the Wives of German Soldiers—Dr. Edgar Istel’s Book on ‘‘ Modern Opera ”’ 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W. 30, Jan. 14. 1916. 


OMMENTING on Mr. Freund’s pro- 

American musical propaganda, the 
B. Z. am Mittag says in its columns of 
to-day’s issue: 


Gine ,, mufifalifde Unabbhangigfeits- 
erflarung’ vom italienijden und deutiden 
Mufitgefdmad fordert der befannte amerifanifde 
Mufitihriititeller John C. Freund in feiner Zeit- 
jdrift. Wenn erft einmal die politijde Unab- 
hangigteit der Bereinigten Staaten von England 
wirflich durchgefiibrt ift und Umerifa ein paar 
mufifalifde Genies hervorgebracht hat, die Wi ojzart, 
Wagner und Verdi ernfthafte Konfurreng maden 
finnen, fann e8 ja noch gliidlic) fo weit fommen. 
Ginftweilen aber bleibt Amerifa auch mufifalij 
,ueutral’’. 


[TRANSLATION: “In his periodical 
(MusicAL AMERICA) the well-known mu- 


sical writer, John C. Freund, insists upon 
the ‘declaration of musical independ- 
ence’ for America from all German and 
Italian influences. If the political inde- 
pendence of the United States from Eng- 
land should really come to pass and 
when America shall have produced a 
few musical geniuses seriously to be con- 
sidered as competitors of Mozart, Wag- 
ner and Verdi, such a happy state of 
affairs may eventually be realized. 
Meanwhile, however, there is nothing 
left for America but to remain, also 
musically, ‘neutral.’ ’’] 


There is no need for us to take up in 
MusIcAL AMERICA the sarcasm implied 
in these lines regarding the political at- 
titude of the United States. But it is 
regrettable that again and again one 
meets with such misunderstanding of a 
well-intentioned propaganda. It seems 
incomprehensible that so many European 
circles misconstrue Mr. Freund’s propa- 
ganda as a movement to ostracize every- 
thing and everyone that is foreign in 
musical art. How is it possible that 
persons with common sense evince such 
little cireumspection or foresight, as not 
to realize the benefits to be derived for 
all civilized countries from a musically 
independent and therefore musically 
national productive country? Must it 
not be evident to every thinking person 
that under such conditions, the best (but 
only such) of all other countries would 
be ever welcome in the United States— 
yes, would be welcome as never before, 
while, it is true, the riff raff, the foreign 
mediocre element, not able to compete 
with America’s best, would of necessity 
be successfully kept at a distance? 

Incidentally, would the B. Z. am 
Mittag be good enough to divulge the 
whereabouts of Germany’s and Italy’s 
Mozarts, Wagners and Verdis of the 
present day? 


When Albert Niemann Sang 


To-morrow, Jan. 15, Albert Niemann, 
one of the historical figures of the Ger- 
man operatic stage and especially of the 
Wagnerian era, will have reached his 
eighty-fifth year. This truly heroic 
tenor—the like of whom has not been 
produced in the present generation— 
represented an extraordinary combina- 
tion of talents, without ever really being 
a master of bel canto or a tenor with an 
especially voluminous or brilliant upper 
register. Niemann not only possessed a 
herculean figure of more than six feet, 
but his entire personality also had that 
indescribable something which since time 
immemorial has been known as heroic. 
The heroes of a Niemann lived in the 
flesh and, therefore, were believable. His 
acting, often verging on pronounced 
realism, was of such impressiveness that 
a Niemann impersonation once seen was 
never forgotten. But the crowning fea- 
ture of his artistic ability was the won- 
derful expressiveness of his voice. This 
artist was not dependent upon the com- 
poser to make a phrase believable. With 
an almost uncanny intuition, clever- 
ness or art (whichever you choose to 
call it) he knew how to impregnate every 
tone he sang of love, it was love and 
nothing else; if of hatred or anger, the 
hearer’s hair would rise. 

Niemann began his career as a chorus 
Singer and ended it at the Berlin Court 
Opera, after having won international 


fame, about 1890. One night as he was 
singing at the Court Opera, better dis- 
posed than usual, it suddenly occurred 
to him that it would be wise to end his 
career there and then. And when he had 
sung through the third act—more like 
the Niemann of old times than for years 
—he had made up his mind definitely. 
The Intendantur had informed him that 
his contract was to be renewed. So when 
he told his colleagues that he had ap- 
peared on this, or any other stage, for 
the last time, they refused to believe 
him and thought it but a joke. But Nie- 
mann always was a man to keep his word 
and so he passed into retirement with 
his prestige still intact. Would that 
others might be as intelligent and con- 
sistent! 


The writer saw the old gentleman but 
recently. To-day his shoulders are 
slightly stooped with age, but those 
great blue luminous eyes still flash with 
artistic fire, with the intensity of feel- 
ing as of yore. 

The Dresden Court Opera is prepar- 
ing the premiere of Karl Kaskel’s opera, 
“The Smith Woman of Kent.” 

Engelbert Humperdinck is expected to 
bring out soon his latest work, a three- 
act opera for which Robert Misch has 
written the libretto. 


Augusta Cottlow’s Christmas 


More deeds of charity than one is 
aware of are performed while the strife 
and turmoil in Europe go on. And 
among the many responsible for such 
deeds, the artists and their families are 
by no means the last. 

Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, to com- 
memorate appropriately the first Christ- 
mas of her daughter, Selina Adelaide, 
decided that she and her family would 
do their share to make this celebration a 
feast of rejoicing for others less fortu- 
nate. Mrs. Cottlow, the mother of the 
pianist, on the occasion of her recent 
visit to America, had collected a consid- 
erable sum of money for charitable pur- 
poses—principally from musicians and 
those connected with music. A consider- 
able part of this money was contrib- 
uted to the “Hilfsvereinigung fiir not- 
leidende Kiinstler” (Association for the 
Aid of Destitute Artists) while the re- 
mainder was devoted to the relief of in- 
dividual cases. For Christmas. eve, 
therefore, about twenty wives of Ger- 
man soldiers at the front were invited 
to the Cottlow home with their children. 
Special pains were taken to make the 
table under the spreading Christmas 
tree as attractive as possible, while all 
the guests were treated to a feast of 
good things. The candles on the tree 
were lighted and each child contributed 
his share by reciting an appropriate 
poem. The climax of the evening, how- 
ever, was reached when all stood up and 
sang. “Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht!” 
and “Oh, Tannenbaum!” to the accom- 
paniment of Augusta Cottlow. The 
hosts frankly admitted that they could 
scarcely sing for the suspicious lumps 
in their throat. Subsequently, each 
mother received ten marks and each child 
one mark, and all departed, happy be- 
yond words, with pockets and bags filled 
with Christmas gifts. 


Concert Activities Many 


With unabated activity Berlin’s con- 
cert season progresses. The Royal Sym- 
phony Concerts, the Philharmonic Ni- 
kisch Concerts and the evenings of the 
Society of Music Friends take place with 
the same regularity as during peace 
times. The third concert of the Society 
of Music Friends in the Philharmonie 
on the 6th was an entertainment of un- 
usual perfection. Professor Wendel 
brought out with considerable devotion 
Mahler’s Symphony in G, for which he 
deserves unstinted praise. Thanks to 
his careful preparation, we were enabled 
to appreciate to the full the graceful 
humor and sparkling melodiousness con- 
tained in all but the slow third move- 
ment. The apparent simplicity and beau- 
tiful harmony of the work will always 
make it a grateful number for orchestra 
and conductor. But Wendel deserves 
praise for finding and adhering to the 
atmosphere of the symphony as he did. 
The not always grateful soprano solo of 
the finale was entrusted to Elizabeth 
Ohlhoff, whose musicianship carried her 
safely through the part. Vocally, the 
singer somewhat lacks in volume. Be- 
tween this number and the final Bee- 


thoven Symphony in F, a young Hun- 
garian violinist, Kerek Jarto played Men- 
delssohn’s popular concerto. The com- 
ing young virtuoso, whose tone is ex- 
quisitely sweet, but small, still lacks 
maturity, both technically and musically. 
For the present all his energies seem 
centered on the proper execution of de- 
tails. 

The seventh Royal Symphony Con- 
cert, under Richard Strauss’s direction, 
was devoted to Beethoven. Never would 
it have seemed possible that Beethoven 
could become tiresome, but this, be it 
understood, is incidental to the overpro- 
duction of Beethoven in Berlin this sea- 
son and not to the perrormance of the 
Royal Symphony Orchestra. The pro- 
gram on this occasion comprised the 
“Leonore” Overture and the First and 
Third Symphonies. It is natural that, 
with an orchestra like that of the Royal 
Opera and with Strauss at its head, more 
than one splendid effect should be pro- 
duced. But Strauss persists in taking a 
Beethoven symphony too plastically— 
rather too broadly for our taste. We 
are inclined to believe that somewhat 
greater delicacy and regard for the 
requisite atmosphere would enhance the 
effects Strauss is wont to create. 


Sixth Nikisch Concert 


The sixth Philharmonic Concert under 
Nikisch last Monday was in most part a 
worthy link in the chain of Philharmonic 
concerts. The program was introduced 
with Bruckner’s Symphony No. 2, in C 
Minor. This work constituted the entire 
first part of the evening. Bruckner, it 
may be safely alleged, has by no means 
been fathomed yet. Invariably, in every 
new performance one finds unknown 
beauties, new and effective nuances in- 
herent in the score; mysteries are solved 
with repeated hearings. Fortunately for 
the work, Nikisch may be considered the 
foremost Bruckner interpreter of the 
day. So the result was a sublime read- 
ing of the symphony. 

But Nikisch had a further treat in 


‘ store for his auditors, viz., the entr’acte 


and Ballet Music from Schubert’s “Ros- 
amunde.” After the preceding, and 
none too easily digestible, Bruckner, this 
music reminded one of a glorious golden 
spring succeeding a stern and impress- 
ive winter. Schubert was further rep- 
resented with his Military March in D, 
which, unfortunately, had been subjected 
to a none too efficient orchestration by 
Gustav Brecher. Brecher, although a 
conductor of considerable ability, veils 
and distorts the most beautiful passages 
of the opus. 

Leo Slezak, the tenor, was soloist. Mr. 
Slezak, if anything, is what the Germans 
term a “Natursdnger.” His splendid 
vocal material is beyond question. But 
his ability to sing artistically, at least 
the other night, was of a very rudi- 
mentary order. Such slurring of tones 
and faulty enunciation of the words of 
Mozart’s Tamino Aria were hard to ex- 
cuse. He was slightly more fortunate 
with the “Assad story” from Goldmark’s 
“Queen of Sheba.” The audience seemed 
to share this opinion, for the applause 
was politely distant. 


Recital by Lilli Lehmann 


Among recitals, precedence must be 
accorded the “Robert Franz Evening” of 
Lilli Lehmann. Franz is not what might 
be called an effective composer for the 
masses. But this master, heard far too 
rarely, surpases the majority of more 
popular composers in poetry, intensity of 
musical expression and tone coloring. 
And the foremost Franz disciple has ever 
been the incomparable Lehmann. The 
other evening this remarkable woman 
again had moments reminding one of 
her former greatness. 

Elena Gerhardt’s popularity is_ in- 
creasing markedly. he crowded Bee- 
thoven Hall last Saturday bore evidence 
of the esteem in which she is held here. 
Nor are these phenomena at all surpris- 
ing. Not alone is Mme. Gerhardt’s so- 
prano steadily increasing in volume, 
without sacrificing its beautiful quality, 
but she is one of very few who has the 
good taste and ability to adapt herself, 
her personality and her voice to the 
character of every composition. Would 
that more singers of the concert stage 
would individualize their songs as does 
Mme. Gerhardt! The other evening, the 
difference between her reading of the 
Brahms group and her interpretation of 
songs of Hermann Wetzel and Emil 


Seling was so pronounced that one might 
have doubted the identity of the singer 
in the two instances. And throughout 
the singer was governed by the highest 
artistic ideals. She was accorded a 
thundering ovation after the termination 
of each group. 

Dr. Alexander Dillmann, music critic 
of the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten, 
mentions that on the last page of the 
manuscript of his latest creation, the 
opera “The Woman Without a Shadow,” 
Richard Strauss has written the follow- 
ing lines: 

“Completed August 20, 1914, the day 
of the victory of Saarburg. All hail to 
our brave, intrepid troops. Hail to our 
German fatherland!” 


D’Albert Plays Beethoven 
Berlin, Jan. 15, 1916. 


When a master of the piano like Eugen 
d’Albert announces a concert, a full 
house is guaranteed. And so it was last 
night in the Philharmonie where he gave 
a “Beethoven Evening.” Perhaps no 
living pianist is so well qualified to in- 
terpret Beethoven, but even a genius like 
d’Albert has his weaknesses. To this 
must be attributed the rather indifferent 
reading of the thirty-two Variations in 
C Minor. Much greater in every respect 
was the execution of the Sonata in E 
Flat. But the pianistic titan that he 
is was not really in evidence until he 
played the Sonata, Op. 3. The enthusi- 
asm of the audience increased in inten- 
sity as the evening progressed and to- 
ward the end developed into such a jubi- 
lant ovation that one encore after an- 
other was demanded. 

Another master concert which we were 
unable to attend was Emil Sauer’s sec- 
ond piano recital in Beethoven Hall. 
Sauer played Beethoven’s ‘“Appassion- 
ata” and Chopin, to the unbounded de- 
light of a full house. 

Under its new director, Alexander von 
Fielitz, the Stern Conservatory will hold 
a memorial service in the Philharmonie 
Monday noon for the late head of the in- 
stitute, Prof. Gustav Hollaender. 


Istel’s “Modern Opera” 


“The Modern Opera” is the title of 
Edgar Istel’s new and interesting book, 
published by B. G. Teubner in Leipsic. 
In this little work of eighty-two pages, 
in which each chapter is prefaced by a 
Wagner motto, Istel reviews in his bril- 
liant style modern operatic creations or 
rather the characteristics of their school 
and developments, from the time of Wag- 
ner up to the present war of the nations 
(1883-1914). 

The author has no hesitancy in con- 
fessing that his ideas in regard to the 
future of German opera have undergone 
a change since the outbreak of the war. 
When in the spring of 1913, on the oc- 
casion of the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Musical Association at the Sor- 
bonne, O. J. Sonneck, the musical 
librarian of the Congressional Library in 
Washington, asked Istel his opinion 
about the future of German opera, Dr. 
Istel gave a different answer from that 
which he would give to-day. Istel de- 
clares himself devoid of all chauvinism 
in his opinions on music and, further- 
more, even admits a decided predilection 
for Romanic culture, just as, for exam- 
ple, Mozart and Gluck manifested pro- 
nounced inclinations towards Romanic 
culture—without ever ceasing to remain 
good Germans. The author frankly ad- 
mits that until recently he was an ad- 
herent of the Nietzsche adage, “Il faut 
méditerraniser la musique” and_ that 
even at the present day, he still hopes 
that the “perspiring’’ modern German 
music may be liberated from its spirit 
of ponderousnes; through the genius of 
the Latin race. 

On the other hand, the author con- 
fesses that te day, after the overwhelm- 
ing revelatic; of the German spirit, he 
believes in a vastly different artistic 
future for Germany than before. Con- 
fidence in this German spirit that has 
awakened—of which Wagner spoke in 
his sketch of the tetralogy—has grown 
to mighty dimensions. Istel expresses 
the hope that this confidence may not 
suddenly turn into presumption or to 
an underestimation of all that is good 
in things foreign—in inverse proportion 
as the condition hitherto when Germans 
were ever ready to overestimate medi- 
ocre foreign productions. 

In his foreword, Istel points out that 
the outbreak of the war led to the almost 
exclusive production of German musical 
works in theaters throughout the Em- 
pire. “But,” says he, “this justifiable 
national impulse should not lead us to a 
boycott of good foreign art.” 

Dr. Istel has also just completed a 
two-act comedy opera entitled “Nur ein 
Traum” (“Only a Dream”) for which 
he has also written the libretto after 
Lothar Schmidt’s comedy of the same 
name O. P. JACOB. 
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Speculators and the Metropolitan 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I take the liberty to write you regard- 
ing a disagreeable feature in purchasing 


opera tickets for the Metropolitan, and 
hope that with your influence you will 
be able to bring about a much needed re- 
form. 

I suspect that hundreds have had the 
same experience that I had last Satur- 
day, when I endeavored to purchase tick- 
ets for “Carmen,” almost a week in ad- 
vance. I was told at the box office of 
the Metropolitan that the house was sold 
out on the preceding day, during the 
first two hours of the sale. Somewhat 
discouraged, I emerged from the build- 
ing, only to be accosted by a man who 
inquired if I were in quest of tickets 
for “Carmen.” He assured me that 
across the street I might secure all seats 
necessary. In this shop I was gener- 
ously (?) offered tickets at about three 
times the original prices. There are 
many of these shops on Broadway, and 
from indications their “nerve” is truly 
remarkable. 

As I am not conversant with the laws 
regarding ticket speculating, and am 
thus unable to devise a remedy, I can 
only enter a protest. 

Trusting that you will take up this 
matter, I remain, as ever, a warm and 
loyal friend of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

CLARENCE BURG. 

New York City, Feb. 21, 1916. 





MacDowell’s Music at the MacDowell 
Club 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


The excellent review of the recent eve- 
ning of MacDowell music at the Mac- 
Dowell Club, which appears in your is- 


sue of Feb. 26, seems to call for a few 
words in explanation of certain points 
raised by the reviewer. 

Realizing that MacDowell’s music has 
not received during the past adequate 
attention at the club, the present music 
committee hopes to be able to set aside 
at least one evening each season for this 
purpose. In this way, by avoiding repe- 
titions, it hopes to bring forward the 
majority of his works for piano solo and 
for voice. On Feb. 15 no attempt was 
made to give a comprehensive program, 
but rather to show the earlier works. If 
everything is favorable, we shall give 
next November a program devoted to the 
later works. 

As the “Keltic” Sonata was played by 
Harold Henry at the club about two 
years ago, we should prefer to offer one 
of those not so recently heard, either the 
“Norse” or the “Eroica.” 

I am glad that your critic thought so 
highly of the little violin suite and ap- 
proved of placing it on the program, as 
Mrs. MacDowell, in sending me the manu- 
script, left with me the decision as to 
whether it was wise to give so youthful 
a composition a public hearing. 

With best wishes for the continued suc- 
cess of your excellent paper, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
WALTER L. BOGERT, Chairman, 
Music Committee of MacDowell Club. 
New York City, Feb. 25, 1916. 





Says Personality Is the Farrar Concep- 
tion of Art 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I have been reading the Open Forum 
with interest and enjoyment, but for 
some time have felt that many things 


which have been printed with reference 
to Geraldine Farrar have been not only 
unjust and discouraging to other singers, 
but far removed from the truth. I be- 
lieve we are all agreed that Miss Farrar 
has a beautiful voice, knows how to use 
it, and that she is a splendid actress. I 
believe it is not kind to accuse anyone 
of being “afraid to tell his name,” or that 
any one “is singularly jealous of Miss 
Farrar,” and for the possible reason that 
because someone else’s opinion differs 
from ours, to stamp them as “disagree- 
able.” There are those of us who do not 


believe it is this class of people who are 


either reading or contributing to the 
Open Forum. In a recent letter, Mrs. 
Sidney states: “‘A Bostonian’ must be 
singularly jealous of Miss Farrar’s suc- 
cess. I cannot imagine anyone taking so 
much trouble to be disagreeable other- 
wise.” The writer wonders if Mrs. Sid- 
ney means that “A Bostonian” is “dis- 
agreeable” because of j 
Farrar,” or = celta because “Bos- 
tonian” cannot see Miss Farrar’s art as 
Mrs. Sidney sees it. 

Letters of the character of those signed 

“L. B.,” “M. C. S.” and those in a late 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA seem so ri- 
diculously one-sided that they do smack 
of “advertising.” Even “out West” there 
are those of us who cannot accept, with- 
out protest, such statements as: “I can- 
not, nor will I, go to hear anyone else 
sing in any of her (Miss Farrar’s) 
roles.” 
. . « “No one can ever take ‘our Geral- 
dine’s place.” Oh, yes, there are other 
singers but after hearing Miss Farrar 
they have no charms, they seem lifeless 
and inadequate. Miss Farrar is unique.” 
‘ . “Such gifts are rare. Singers like 
Miss Farrar come once in a lifetime.” 
And again: “Miss Farrar is the greatest 
singer of modern times.” I will say in 
behalf of Miss Farrar’s enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, that none of them claims, so far 
as I can ascertain, that Miss Farrar’s 
art is greater than was the art of Jenny 
Lind. 

A recent writer to the Forum speaks 
of Miss Farrar’s “tremendous vogue.” 
Really, we could all stop right here, for 
according to Webster’s definition of 
“vogue,” that is what her singing is. 
Farrar’s vogue is great, but we hold that 
Farrar’s art is not great. It may some 
day be great, although Miss Farrar, sev- 
eral years ago in a tirade against some 
of the artists singing too long, stated 
that she would not think of singing after 
she had reached the age of thirty. 

As to the earnest wish of G. K. R. that 
the “favor of the musical world will turn 
away from so undeserving an artist,” it 
would seem that is exactly what is.tak- 
ing place. One recent instance is given 
in MusICAL AMERICA, Feb. 5, in a report 
of the Biltmore concert, page 61. 

Miss Farrar says Nordica was always 
her example. The secret of Nordica’s 
glorious singing was the spiritual under- 
standing of her art. Yet note Miss Far- 
rar’s interview in the Chicago Tribune 
above. referred to: . . . “Well,” said the 
reporter. “What do you think of Chicago 
as a musical center?” Miss Farrar’s re- 
ply: “Musical center be hanged! It’s as 
good as any city. You know I don’t care 
a whoop about musical uplift. I’m not 
trying to uplift humanity by music. I 
want them to come when I’m singing. If 
they like music, if they like to see pretty 
women . . or if they are merely curi- 
ous makes no difference to me. Chicago 
comes to the opera and that’s what I 
like,” etc., etc. 

It would only seem natural that any 
one with a “mind back of it all,” who 
was not calloused by self-love, not steeped 
in egotism and satisfied-selfishness, who 
was privileged to watch Nordica from 
the point of desiring to learn, could have 
understood in some degree the depth of 
Nordica’s art sufficiently to have dis- 
covered the primal cause of Nordica’s 
greatness. The very thing that Nordica 
did was to uplift. Nordica was able to 
sing Wagner’s operas as no other singer 
of her time. She saw that the deep spirit- 
ual meaning of Wagner’s music must be 
understood and expressed, and that this 
was just as necessary as the vocal ac- 
companiment. From the above inter- 
view, however, one must infer that Miss 
Farrar’s idea of art is personality and 
amusement for the moment. L. H. 

Seattle, Wash., Feb. 24, 1916. 





Protests Against Proposed Amendments 
to Copyright Bills 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


So little has been done by musicians 
at large to protect their interests at this 
time when their means of livelihood are 
in peril of being deprived them or re- 
duced considerably that we feel duty 
bound to do what we can to wage a fight 
against the passage of bills introduced by 
Representative Barchfeld and Senator 
Hardwick. 

Purpose of bills No. 7624, House of 
Representatives, and No. 3342, in Senate: 
That every public institution operated for 
gain, though no direct pecuniary charge 
or admission fee is charged for entry, shall 
pay a stated sum to the Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers Copyright Society 
for the privilege of having their orches- 


ealousy of Miss - 


tras and entertainers play and sing mu- 
sic the copyright ownership of which is 
vested in the membership of the so- 
ciety. No charge, however, will be made 
for performances given exclusively for 
religious, charitable or educational pur- 
poses. 

Cause: Composers, authors and pub- 
lishers of the so-called popular songs 
have organized for the purpose of exact- 
ing larger royalties from the rendition 
of their productions than they now ob- 
tain from the sale of sheet music and 
phonograph records. Comparatively few 
publishers, authors and composers, only 
those who are members of the society, 
will benefit through the passage of these 
bills. 

Effect: Hotel, café, theater and amuse- 
ment park managers will be assessed 
sums in various amounts, dependeht up- 
on the size of their respective establish- 
ment. They, in a body have declared 
against the payment of any royalties 
whatsoever that may be assessed against 
them. 

Orchestra leaders then will find it nec- 
essary to make these payments in order 
to retain their positions. They will band 
themselves together to litigate against 
the unfair measures contained in these 
bills. 

There is nothing at all in the bills that 
would prevent the society from making 
the same demand upon the musicians 
themselves, as they hope to make on the 
hotel, restaurant and theater proprietors 
or managers. 

It is likely, should the society become 
a successful and profitable institution, 
that larger number of like associations 
would enter this same unlimited field of 
endeavor. 

Thousands upon thousands of musi- 
cians will be thrown out of employment 
by the enforcement of this drastic meas- 
ure, 

Even the right to play a phonograph, 
automatic piano or other mechanical in- 
strument for your own amusement may 
be denied you unless you paid for the 
privileg: 

Mechanica! music will become more 
poplar Mechanical instruments will 
be ernp.uyed in greater number because 
they contain fewer selections and conse- 
quently a smaller royalty would be 
charged for their use. 

Remedy: Musicians should write to 
their congressmen and senators to tell 
them they object to the passage of Bill 
No. 7624 in the House of Representatives 
and Bill No. 3342 in the Senate, because 
it will reduce their means of livelihood. 

We kave shown you the Cause, the 
Effect and the Remedy. All who would 
be affected should apply the remedy. It 
will prevent the loss of employment to 
thousands of musicians, as well as the 
reduction of salaries of many thousands 
more. It will prevent strained relations 
between the Federation and its members 
and between employers of orchestras and 
musicians. 

MEYER DAVIS. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 19, 1916. 





A Good Word for Conductor Russell 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I desire to express my grateful feeling 
that Mr. John C. Freund came to our 
home city, Providence, with words of en- 
couragement. My MUSICAL AMERICA is 
my inspiration. I used to be an active 
member of the Chopin Club for many 
years. Your paper is getting more and 
more interesting, instructive and beau- 
tiful in all details all the time. 

Glad to see the compliment you paid 
to Mr. Russell, who is in charge of the 
music at the high schools in Providence. 
His conscientious work is of great value. 

With best wishes for continued success 
in your work, which elevates and enlight- 
ens all, and with highest regards, 

Mrs. AUGUSTA EUGENIA LINCOLN. 

East Greenwich, R. I., Feb. 25, 1916. 





Valuable to Music Appreciation Class 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been very glad to hear that the 
Cedar Rapids Republican has quoted 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S article on our school 
music in Schenectady. Does everyone 
read MUSICAL AMERICA? Since the ap- 
pearance of the article mentioned I have 
received numerous letters of commenda- 
tion and inquiry, not alone from New 
York State, but from the West and 
South as well. 

The members of my community class 
in music appreciation regularly expect 
me to bring to class the current copy of 


MusIcAL AMERICA. The last number 
a particularly fortunate one for us, sin: 
we are at present considering Wagn. 
and the Bayreuth Festivals. 
INEZ FIELD DAMON, 
Supervisor of Music, 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Schenectady, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1916. 





The Nationality of Stravinsky 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


On page 89 of my book, “Music Aft. 
the Great War,” is the sentence: “Pre 
ently a third figure appeared, very th. . 
and short, with a Jewish profile (I « 
not know, however, that Stravinsky 
a Jew).” 

I have just received a letter from \ 
Stravinsky in which he says most e: 
phatically that he is not a Jew: “\)) 
father, a singer in the church of H 
Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, co: 
ing from an old family of the Polish n 
bility (his mother was a Russian nob! 
woman), my mother, daughter of . 
councillor of the empire of the first clas , 
being also of a noble Russian fami): 
I have only Slavic blood in my veins.” 

Mr. Stravinsky has asked me to co 
rect the impression given in my bo 
and I shall be grateful if you will ai: 
me in doing so by publishing this lette: 

Very truly yours, 
CARL VAN VECHTEN. 

New York City, Feb. 23, 1916. 





Auer Registers a Protest 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have often noticed articles and adve: 
tisements in your esteemed journa 
among them several pertaining to a Mis 
Helen De Witt Jacobs, who announce 
herself as my pupil and gives concert 
without my permission. Miss Jaco) 
spent two months of the summer of 1914 
at Loschwitz with me, in which time sh: 
took eight lessons. 

Now I appeal to all my musical friends 
in America to judge for themselv: 
whether one can learn enough in eight 
lessons from any teacher to make the 
teacher responsible for that person's 
work, and allow the use of the teacher’: 
name in public. 

You would favor me greatly by insert 
ing these few lines in your esteemed 
journal. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pror. LEOPOLD Vv. AUER. 

Petrograd, Russia, Dec. 30, 1915. 





Mrs. Cecile Behrens Was the Accom 
panist 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I call your attention to an erro! 
in your issue of Feb. 26. It is stated 
that Arthur Hirschman sang songs by 
Karm, Herrman and Wolf at the Kin 
stlerfest on Feb. 19 and that he was as 
sisted at the piano by Richard Hagemann, 
who played the accompaniments. It was 
Mrs. Cecile Behrens who played thes: 
accompaniments and not Mr. Hagemann 

L. BATTENHAUSEN. 

Feb. 27, 1916. 





Leschetizky of Bohemian Origin 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will surely be interested to know that 
the great piano pedagogue, Th. Lesche 
tizky, is of Bohemian origin. His father, 
Josef Leschetizky, born in 1801 in Netolic, 
Bohemia, was son of Frantisek Lesche 
tizky, citizen of that town, and Anna 
(nee Gregor) of the well known Boh: 
mian composer’s family. 

LUDMILA VOJACEK-WETCHE. 

New York, Feb. 22, 1916. 





Appreciation from Percy Grainger 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I cannot refrain from writing to t 
you with what pleasure I have seen you 
magnificent supplement with reprodu 
tion of my photo in your highly esteeme 
MUSICAL AMERICA. I think the photo ha 
come out exceptionally well, and I an 
overjoyed to see myself appearing 1! 
the supplement of a musical paper tha 
I admire as heartily as I do your won 
derful MusicAL AMERICA. 

With sincere thanks and cordial greet 
ings, 

PERCY GRAINGER. 

New York, Feb. 26, 1916. 





Regarding Herman Goetz 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Will you kindly tell me, through the 
columns of your paper, if Goetz, the com- 
poser of “The Taming of the Shrew 
(“Der Widerspenstigen Zahmung”), | 
still among the living? 

ALBERT STRAUSS. 

New York, Feb. 22, 1916. 

[Herman Goetz died on Dec. 3, 1876.— 
Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA ’CELLIST AS SOLOIST 


2runo Steindel Plays d’Albert Concerto Under Stock’s Baton—Maria Kousnezoff in Unique Recital of 
Spanish Songs and Dances—Elman Heard at His Best—Chicago Artists in Sonata Recital and 
Apollo Club in Concert of Part-Songs and Motets—Kortschak Quartet Reappears 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Feb. 28, 1916. 


"HE twentieth regular pair of con- 
r certs of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
nestra season last Friday afternoon and 
‘aturday evening at Orchestra Hall, 
nder Frederick Stock’s direction. 
brought us again Bruno Steindel, the 
ellist of the orchestra, as soloist, in a 
»iece in which he had not been heard 
nere before in some fifteen years—the 
Concerto by d’Albert. The entire pro- 
-ram was as follows: 


Overture to “Die Geschépfe des Prome- 
theus,” Op. 43, Beethoven; Symphony, E 
Flat (Kéchel 543), Mozart; Concerto for Vio- 
oncello, C Major, Op. 20, d’Albert, Soloist, 
Bruno Steindel; Suite, Op. 19, Dohnanyi; 
Overture to ‘“‘The Bartered Bride,” Smetana. 


Mr. Steindel’s appearances with the 
orchestra have been frequent and ever 
welcome, and his playing on this occa- 
sion was of that artistic stamp and of 
that authority in musicianship which 
have made him one of the most valued 


members of Chicago musical society. 

The concerto itself is not great. nor 
of novel harmonic construction. It af- 
fords the soloist many opportunities for 
the display of mechanical proficiency, 
for tone shadings and fine legato, and 
these all came to the fore in Mr. Stein- 
del’s performance. His success was well 
merited. 

The interest of the cognoscenti rested 
in the interpretation by our orchestra 
of the Dohnanyi Suite, recently played 
here by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. Without entering into any com- 
parison, it may be said that our men 
gave a very brilliant interpretation of 
this interesting work. The Symphony 
by Mozart was performed with clear and 
precise tone and with plastic style, and 
the Beethoven and Smetana overtures 
were stirringly played. Mr. Stock con- 
ducted with his accustomed insight and 
poise. 


The Popular Concert 


To an audience which completely 
filled Orchestra Hall, the orchestra, Mr. 
Stock again conducting, gave its next to 
the last “Popular” concert, Thursday 
evening. The program was one which 
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Aeolian Hall. 
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not long ago would have been considered 
“heavy” for the patrons of these orches- 
tra concerts, but it was received by the 
listeners with many marks of pleasure 
and approval. It was as follows: 
Overture to ‘‘Egmont,’”’ Beethoven; Wed- 
ding March and Variations, from ‘‘A Country 
Wedding,’’ Goldmark; Andante from Sym- 
phony No. 10, C Major, Schubert; Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2, Liszt; Overture to ‘‘The Im- 
presario,’’ Mozart; Two Norweglan Melodies, 
Grieg; Scénes de Ballet, Op. 52, Glazounoff. 


The orchestra, as usual, played with 
warmth and with elegance of style. Mr. 
Stock has acquired the very good habit 
of announcing from the stage the en- 
cores which he adds to the regular pro- 
gram. On this occasion, Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria,” arranged by Lux, played 
earlier in the season, was given as an 
encore. 

Two Russian artists, Maria Kous- 
nezoff, the prima donna soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and Mischa 
Elman, the violinist, divided the usual 
hours devoted to concerts, Sunday after- 
noon. 

Kousnezoff’s Unique Recital 


Mme. Kousnezoff was heard in a very 
unique and original song and dance re- 
cital at the Illinois, where she presented 
before an interested audience a group 
of old Spanish songs, accompanied at the 
piano by Edoardo Sacerdote; a group of 
Spanish songs with dancing, assisted by 
orchestral accompaniments, and lastly a 
set of Spanish dances which she had al- 
ready given here at the gala perform- 
ance of the Chicago Opera Asociation at 
the Auditorium. Her songs included 
two by Alvarez, one by Soriano, and 
one by an unknown writer, and in these 
she sang with characteristic style and 
with eminently fine vocalization. Her 
Sevillian, gypsy and Aragonian songs 
and dances are quite new to most con- 
cert audiences, and they were given with 
fascinating grace and with fine rhythmic 
accent. Particularly did Mme. Kousne- 
zoff score in the last group of dances. 
in which she showed, as previously, her 
facility in castanet playing. Many 
changes of costume added picturesque- 
ness. 

Leon Marx, the Chicago violinist, as- 
sisted with a number of solos, which he 
played musically. A small orchestra, 
under Sacerdote’s direction, played the 
dance music creditably. 


The Elman Recital 


Mischa Elman at Orchestra Hall, pre- 
sented a notable program for his recital 
yesterday, including therein the Nardini 
Concerto in E Minor, the Concerto in 
D Major by Paganini, the Theme and 
Variations by Joachim, the Wieniawski 
Polonaise in A Major and a number of 
smaller pieces, such as the Etude Melo- 
dique by Rode, for which Elman wrote 
a special piano accompaniment; Schu- 
mann’s “Vogel als Prophet,” arranged 
by Auer, and pieces by Sammartini- 
Elman, Brahms-Joachim and Gluck. 

In his performance .f the Paganini 
Concerto Mr. Elman revealed his great- 
est musical gifts, his remarkable tech- 
nical resources, the many graduations of 
tone at his command, and his musician- 
ship. This was one of his best numbers, 
as was also the Nardini Concerto. His 
playing of the E Flat Nocturne by 
Chopin as an encore brought forth a 
fine tone, but it should be left to pianists, 
who indeed have long regarded it as a 
piece which has outlived its true vogue. 
Purity of tone, warmth and sincerity 
will be remembered as the salient points 
of this violinist’s playing. 

Walter H. Golde gave Elman good 
support with his accompaniments. 


Chicagoan’s Sonata Played 


The sonata recital given by Herbert 
Butler, violinist, and Edward Collins, 
pianist, two of Chicago’s prominent mu- 
sicians, at the Congress Hotel, brought 
out a discriminating audience which 
heard the Brahms Sonata in D Minor, 
the Sonata in C Minor, Op. 6, by Heniot 
Levy, and the Sonata, On. 47 (“Kreut- 
zer’”’), by Beethoven. 

These two artists entered into the in- 
terpretation of the Brahms Sonata with 
verve and enthusiasm and played with 
breadth of style. They gave a serious, 
well conceived interpretation of Mr. 
Levy’s sonata, the composer (who was 
present) adding his own commendation 
to that of the audience. This sonata, 
with its noble themes, its melodious con- 
tents and its evident depth of musical 
thought, is one of the most significant 
works of that order recently composed. 


Some forty years ago, the Apollo Mu- 
sical Club of Chicago began its career 
with the singing of part-songs and 
motets. Last Monday evening, for the 
first time in years, the club gave its sec- 
ond concert of the season, and returned 
to its former activities, presenting at 
Orchestra Hall a concert made up ex- 
clusively of choruses with piano accom- 
paniments and a cappella numbers. 

As a proof of its powers and the mu- 
sicianship of Harrison M. Wild, the 
club’s conductor, Bach’s motet for double 
chorus, “Be Not Afraid,” opened the 
program impressively. The a cappella 
chorus, “Ave Maries Stella,” by Grieg, 
showed fine tone gradations and a good 
balance of the various divisions of the 
chorus. 

Among the lighter numbers of the 
evening, Knyvett-Stewart’s “The Bells 
of St. Michael’s Tower” and Bridge’s 
“Bold Turpin” were given in humorous 
spirit and with excellent effect, and after 
some miscellaneous numbers by Bainton, 
Tschaikowsky, Brockway, Pitt, Grainger 
and MacDowell, the program closed with 
the singing of Psalm 150, by César 
Franck. 

The club and its conductor may well 
be content with their success Monday 
evening. 

The soloist of the concert, Mrs. 
Fletcher Dobyns, mezzo soprano, is a 
singer of dramatic qualities. While this 
was not so apparent in the aria from 
Massenet’s oratorio, ‘Marie Magdalene,” 
her voice rang out with warmth and 
power in Strauss’s “Zueignung,” in 
which its rich quality and excellent 
training were fully displayed. She was 
also successful in Brahms’s “Liebestreu”’ 
and “Beau Soir,” by Debussy, and later 
was heard in a group of American songs 
by Rogers, Temple and Woodman. 

The first concert of the season by the 
Kortschak String Quartet was pre- 
sented at Thurber’s Hall last Wednes- 
day evening before a good sized group of 


uartet-music enthusiasts. In the per- 
ormance of the Vincent d’Indy Quartet, 
No. 2, in E Major, the Kortschak play- 
ers (they are Hugo Kortschak, first vio- 
lin; Herman Felber, second violin; 
George Dasch, viola, and Emmeran Stoe- 
ber, ’cello), disclosed fervor, musical dis- 
crimination, good blending of tone and 
accurate attack and rhythm. The 
d’Indy work is a stupendous composition, 
with lofty musical ideas, with themes 
that are meaty and of moment, and with 
originality of harmonic construction and 
skilful contrapuntal device. Its four 
principal movements were performed 
with artistic fidelity, and especially im- 
py was the third section, “Trés 
ent,” an andante of noble character. 
D’Indy shows in this work that he is a 
logical successor of his great teacher, 
César Franck. 

The Beethoven Quartet. Op. 18, No. 5, 
was the other number. 


Interesting Song Recital 


An interesting program of songs was 
that which Helen Protheroe Axtel, so- 
prano, presented at her recital in the 
Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel 
on Feb. 20, before a good-sized audience. 
In selections from the older classics by 
Handel, Bach and Haydn, the romantic 
school of Schumann and Brahms, the 
modern art of Debussy, and in old Irish 
and modern American songs, she dis- 
played a voice of fine texture, of wide 
compass and of commendable schooling. 
Her interpretative talent is well de- 
veloped. Two songs by Daniel Protheroe 
concluded the program. Frances Ann 
Cooke served as accompanist. 

Mabel DeWitt, pianist, and Beulah 
Beach, soprano, were heard in a joint 
recital at the Fine Arts Theater on 
the same date. Miss DeWitt in the 
Beethoven “Appassionata” Sonata dis- 
closed musical gifts and praiseworthy 
technical equipment. She also played 
pieces by Chopin and Liszt. Miss 
Beach in the “Agnus Dei,” by Bizet, re- 
vealed a voice of attractive quality, clear 
and true in pitch, and of considerable 
range. She also sang sones by Liszt, 
Strauss, and Schubert, and two Mozart 
arias, closing the recital with a group 
of American songs. Martha’ Falk 
Mayer played the accompaniments. 


MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





NEW BALLETS FIND 
FAVOR IN CHICAGO 


Diaghileff Company in First Per- 
formances of ‘‘ Cléopatre’’ and 
“Spectre de la Rose”’ 


CHICAGO, Feb. 28.—It was a pity that 
one of the most beautiful of the ballets in 
the répertoire of the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe, that of “Cléopatre,” was left until 
almost the last performance of its stay 
in this city. 

The work was first presented at a 
Thursday matinée, and though the music 
is by no means equal to that of several 
of the other ballets given here, its splen- 
dor of scenic detail and of Oriental col- 
orings, as well as the dramatic handling 
of the episode made a lasting impres- 
sion. 

A ballet in one act, in which Cléopatre 
finds an hour’s fascination in a young 
slave, who forsakes his love for the fleet- 
ing favor of his Queen, only at the end 
to quaff a poison potion and then be left 
dead in the courtyard of the palace, rep- 
resents the tragic story to which Arensky 
supplied some music of little value. 

There were superb grace and langor- 
ous charm in the performance of Flora 
Revalles, as the Queen, and an ingenuous 
character sketch and fleet dancing were 
provided by Lydia Sokolova as Tabor, 
the loved one of the slave. Adolf Bolm 
portrayed the momentarily favored 
Amoun. 

Another ballet given its initial Amer- 
ican performance here was a pretty con- 
ceit from the poem by Theodore Gautier, 
entitled “Le Spectre de la Rose,” and set 
to the music of Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance,” as orchestrated by Berlioz. 
Why the Weingartner orchestration was 
not utilized is something of a puzzle to 
me. 

However, the little story which ac- 
companies this choreographic tableau put 
on for the first time here last Wednes- 
day evening, is very poetic. A young 
girl returns from a ball and reclines for 
a moment in her big arm chair, still in- 
haling the perfume of a rose which she 
earries. She falls asfeep and dreams 
that the rose has come to life, and she 
joins the masculine incarnation of the 
flower in a dance. As the music of 
Weber’s piece draws to a close, her 





dream partner disappears, and _ she 
awakens to find the rose she has danced 
with at her feet. 

Bakst’s setting of dark blues and 
grays of the girl’s boudoir and the cos- 
tuming and lights were very quaint and 
effective. Not only Lopokowa, who 
danced delightfully, Alexandre Gavriloff, 
whose difficult task of impersonating a 
flower was artistically carried out, in- 
terpreted the pretty story with grace 
and charm. 

Other ballets presented have already 
been described in these columns. 

The attendance improved at the final 
performances. 





Ten-Year-Old Girl Appears 
Recital 


Gertrude W. Hopkins, a lass of ten 
who has been studying with Gertrude 
Ina Robinson for two and a half years, 
gave a harp recital at the Ritz-Carlton on 
Feb. 26 and came through the trying 
ordeal of a formidable program with 
flying colors. Her solos were “Chanson 
sans paroles” of Dubez, “Fairies’ 
Dream,” “Song of Love” of Godefroid, 
“Wooden Shoe” of Rogers, a “Menuet” 
of Hasselmans and the first seven of the 
thirty Melodic and Progressive Etudes 
of her instructor, Miss Robinson, who 
accompanied her pupil at the piano. 

H. B. 


in Harp 


Alois Trnka Applauded in Zolian Hall 
Recital 


A large audience applauded vigorous- 
ly at the violin recital given in A®olian 
Hall, New York, on the evening of Feb. 
25, by Alois Trnka. Opening with the 
Mozart E Flat Concerto, the soloist fol- 
lowed this with the Bach Ciaconna for 
violin alone. His shorter offerings were 
an “Adoration,” by Israel Joseph, played 
from manuscript, the composer accom- 
panying; the Dvorak-Kreisler Slavonic 
Dance in G; a “Melodie Tartare,” by 
Kosloff, and Victor Kolar’s “Scherzo In- 
dian.” The concluding work was Paga- 
nini’s “La Campanella.” Mr. Trnka 
was recalled numerous times after each 
group, adding several encores. His ac- 
companist was Ellmer Zoller. 





Gabriele d’Annunzio, the Italian poet 
and collaborator in musical works with 
Mascagni and other composers, has been 
injured in the right eye in an aeroplane 
accident, according to a Paris dispatch. 
D’Annunzio is in the aerial corps of the 
army. 
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Joseph Douglas, violinist, and Mrs. 
Fannie H. Douglas, accompanist, gave a 
concert in Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 16. 


* * * 


Heniot Levy of Chicago announces his 
annual piano recital in that city for April 
1. It has been postponed from March 5. 


ok * * 


Myrtle Ashby, Tacoma soprano, was 
soloist for the Apollo Club of Portland, 
Ore., a male chorus of seventy-five voices, 
at its concert of Feb. 8. 

* * * 

The stadium of the College of the City 
of New York has been chosen as the site 
for New York’s outdoor Shakespeare ter- 
centenary celebration. 

* * * 

Benjamin Redden, tenor of the Arthur 
Wilson studio, Boston, has accepted a po- 
sition in the choir of the First Unitarian 
Church of Melrose, Mass. 

* * * 

The song cycle, “The Morning of the 
Year,’ Cadman, was recently given by 
the National Quartet. Ethel Garrett 
Johnston was accompanist. 

$ + +» 


The Chicago Ensemble Trio, Lacey Coe, 
violinist; Mabel Corlew Smith, soprano, 
and Guy Webster, pianist, gave an eve- 
ning of music in that city Feb. 22. 

ok * * 

Fritz Kloepper, the popular Tacoma 
baritone, was assisting soloist at the re- 
cent concert of the Women’s Choral Club 
of Spokane and received an ovation. 

+ * *x 

At Yonkers, N. Y., Harold Land the 
young baritone, was recently heard at his 
old school in songs by Woodman, Ayl- 
ward, Morgan, Margetson, Ware and 
Hammond. 

* * * 

The Friday Morning Music Club of- 
fered a program in which Scharwenka 
and Dvorak compositions were given by 
Miss Kelly, Dr. Swann, Miss Edwards 
and Mrs. Swann. 

* + * 

Cyrena Van Gordon was soloist, Feb. 
26, at the Ladies’ Ohio Society, Chicago. 
She sang Feb. 21 before the Men’s Ohio 
Society, and the following night before 
the Jackson Printers’ Association. 

* ok * 

A studio recital was offered recently: 
in Washington, D. C., by J. S. Thie- 
meyer, who presented May Keller and 
Vera Ellett in piano numbers, assisted 
by Mrs. Florence Noack Howard, Her- 
man Hoffmann and O. F. Comstock. 

* * * 

Edward Clarke, baritone, associate 
director of the Lyceum Arts Conserv- 
atory of Chicago, gave a recital of Ger- 
man songs, Feb. 21. He sang groups by 
Franz, Schubert, Brahms, Wolf and 
Strauss. 

* * * 

The people of Salem, W. Va., have 
been invited to attend a “Community 
Sing” at the College Auditorium on Feb. 
24. This is the first attempt of the local 
public schools to introduce community 
singing. 

x * * 

Songs by James G. McDermid were 
sung by the composer and Sibyl Sammis 
McDermid, Feb. 25. They assisted at a 
recital by William E. Zeuch, organist, 
in the First Congregational Church, Oak 
Park, Ill. 

* * * 

Laura Littlefield, the Boston soprano, 
and Arkady Bourstin, violinist of New 
York, shared the program at a concert of 
the West Roxbury (Mass.) Morning Mu- 
sicale Club, given in Highland Hall, West 
Roxbury, on Feb. 17. 

* * * 

Gustaf Holmquist, Chicago basso and 
teacher, has returned from Texas, where 
he sang in “The Messiah,” Feb. 15, in 
the San Antonio Music Festival at San 
Antonio. He appeared in a program of 
songs in Austin, Feb. 17. 

* * * 

The new comic opera by Will C. Mac- 
Farlane, “Little Almond-Eyes,” libretto 
by Frederick Martens, was presented for 
the first time, with a chorus of seventy- 
five voices, at the Jefferson Theater, Port- 
land, Me., on March 2 and 3. Other per- 
formances are scheduled for Chicago, 
Bath, Me., and Hoboken, N. J. 


The musical clubs of Yale University 
gave their annual New York concert Feb. 
25 at Carnegie Hall. The program was 
rendered by the glee, banjo and mando- 
lin clubs, and was in recognition of the 
fiftieth anniversary of their founding. 

oa ee 


Marion Aubens, contralto soloist at 
the First Universalist Church, Lynn, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a similar 
position in the choir of the Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Mass. Miss Aubens 
assumes her new duties after April 1. 

* * * 


The Lecture Club met recently at the 
Hartman Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. The 
musical part of the program was pro- 
vided by two of the gifted young musi- 
cians of the city, Jessie and Georgia 
Peters, pianist and soprano respectively 

* * * 


“A Gypsy Encampment,” a_ tuneful 
comic opera, was given recently in Chi- 
cago, under the Tuesday Club’s auspices. 
Myrtle Randolph Madden staged the per- 
formance, and the proceeds were given to 
a — for the Park Ridge School for 
Girls. 


* * * 


John Doane, Chicago organist, and 
Margaret Allison, soprano, appeared in 
joint recital, Feb. 25, in Superior, Wis. 
Especially notable was Mr. Doane’s 
playing of the second and third move- 
ments of Alexandre Guilmant’s Sonata 
No. 5 in C Minor. 

* 7 * 

The Sequoia Male Quartet, which has 
had a most successful concert tour, has 
returned to Portland, Ore. The members 


are Joseph Finley, tenor, and reader; 


H. M. W. Hetsel, first tenor; Loweli 
Patton, baritone and pianist, and M. L. 
Bowman, bass. 

2 * * 

Mrs. William Wheeler, soprano, and 
William Wheeier, tenor, of Chicago, ap- 
peared in recital at the South Shore 
Country Club, Feb. 20. The program was 
made up of French songs by Ravel, 
Pierné and Fourdrain, and English and 
German folk-songs. 

2 s 

Mme. Agnes Leist Beebe, soprano, sang 
an aria from “Aida” as soloist of the 
Sunday Afternoon Symphony concert, 
Feb. 27, in the Chicago Hebrew Insti- 
tute. She also sang songs by Lully, Schu- 
bert and Von Stutzman. Alexander Zu- 
kovsky directed the orchestra. 

* ok ok 

George Rasely, the distinguished young 
tenor of Boston, and Jeanette Belle Ellis, 
soprano, were the soloists at a meeting 
of the Wellesley Hills Woman’s Club on 
Feb. 24, vocally illustrating a lecture of 
Mrs. Henry P. Smith’s, entitled “The Re- 
ligious Music of America.” 

* * * 


Edith Bennet, soprano; Dr. Ralph G. 
Morris, tenor; Florence Backlin Scott, 
contralto; Wallace Cox, baritone; Perlie 
V. Jervis, pianist, and Frederick Res- 
seguie, organist, gave a Washington’s 
Birthday program Feb. 22, at the Wash- 
ington Avenue Baptist Church, Brock. 
lyn. 

* * x 

Students of Mary Houghton Brown 
gave an interesting recital at her studios 
in Empire Court, San Francisco, on 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 5. Those ap- 
pearing were Susan Parker, Mrs. A. 
Haus, Violet Reilly, Mrs. E. Jenner, 
Josephine Moore, Mrs. F. C. Garcia and 
Claribel West. 

* . * 

The Nevin Quartet, composed of Myra 
McCathran, Ruth W. Simpson, Nellie N. 
Shore and S. Elizabeth Kerr, with Flor- 
ence K. Salin as pianist, recently were 
heard in concert. It was assisted by the 
Chaminade Trio, consisting of Elsa 
Raner, violin; Ruth Jones, ’cello, and 
Adele Robinson, piano. 

* * *x 


Alice McDowell, the Boston pianist, 
played a program of music for the Col- 
lege Club, 40 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Monday afternoon, Feb. 21. Miss 
McDowell’s program was taken from 
the works of Scarlatti, Rachmaninoff, 
Mendelssohn, Fauré and Albeniz. Her 
playing of it gave much pleasure to the 
large audience. 


At the recent concert of the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston, when “The 
Messiah” was sung, in Symphony Hall, 
for a list of worthy charities, the comely 
sum of $1,600 was netted. The Children’s 
Hospital, its Convalescent Home and the 
Industrial School for Crippled and De- 
formed Children divide the proceeds. 

* +. s 

Grace Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Broadway and Tenth Street, New York, 
has obtained $109,183.27 toward a 
$500,000 endowment to perpetuate the 
music for which this church is _ noted. 
Except for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Grace Church is the only church 
in New York which has a choir school. 

7 * * 

Conductor William R. Chapman has 
announced the following artists for the 
twentieth Maine Music Festival: Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Nina Morgana, Louis 
Graveure and Theodore Karle, tenor. 
Harry Rowe Shelley’s “Lochinvar’s 
Ride” has been added to the list of Amer- 
ican compositions to be sung by the 
chorus. 

* * + 

The Ganapol School of Musical Art, of 
Detroit, Mich., presented Hildegard 
Brandegee, violinist, and Ada Gordon, 
pianist, in a sonata recital on Feb. 18. 
Miss Brandegee, who is the head of the 
violin department of this institution, and 
Miss Gordon, one of the important mem- 
bers of the piano staff, attracted a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 

* * * 

A delightful musical evening was en- 
joyed recently at the Washington (D. C.) 
College of Music in honor of Mme. Su- 
sanne Oldberg’s becoming a member of 
the faculty. The program included piano 
numbers by S. M. Fabian, Isabel J. 
Primm and Adele Robinson, and vocal 
selections by H. H. Campbell, Adele 
Robinson and Alma Thomas. 

* * * 

Lillian K. Bellfield, Pittsburgh’s Rus- 
sian violinist, has been engaged for the 
remainder of the 1916 season with Victor 
Herbert’s “Opera Revue.” Miss Bell- 
field will return to Pittsburgh in June. 
Hollis Edison Davenney and Mrs. Daven- 
ney, well known Pittsburgh singers, will 
pass the spring season in musical activ- 
ities in Pacific Coast cities. 

* ok * 

Elsie Harthan, soprano of Chicago, 
was soloist for the Sinai Orchestra of 
that city, Feb. 27. She sang “Elsa’s 
Dream” from “Lohengrin” and a group 
of English songs. The program of the 
orchestra included. Saint-Saéns’s “Taran- 
telle,’” Op. 6, for flute and clarinet; 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite and _ the 
“Waltz d’Amour,” Op. 61, Glazounoff. 


* * * 


At the second reunion of the Memorial 
Shakespeare Circle of Brooklyn, at the 
Brevoort Hotel, on Feb. 23, soloists were 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster Why, Albert F. 
Lewry, baritone, and Delphine Contat, 
violinist, Ethel Pfeifer playing accom- 
paniments. “The Shakespeare Club 
Song,” written by Jennie Atwood Case, 
was sung by the members. 

* * * 


Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone; Mrs. 
Alfred Di Pesa, soprano; Katharine Hal- 
liday, ’cellist, and Anna Eichorn, violin- 
ist, gave the program at the Feb. 16 
meeting of the Brookline Morning Musi- 
cale Club, in Brookline, Mass. Gertrude 
Holt, the Boston soprano, and a member 
of the club, had the program in charge. 
Mrs. Nash, Elsie Luker and Nita Cowli- 
shaw served as accompanists. 

+ ” * 


At the Capitol School of Music, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, a program of American com- 
positions was given on Feb. 16. Those 
composers represented were John B. 
Grant, MacDowell, Dudley Buck, Chad- 
wick, Cole, DeKoven, Jessie Gaynor, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, Oley Speaks, Cad- 
man, Sidney Homer, Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
Edith Simonds, Grant-Schaefer, Neid- 
linger and Forman. 

* * * 


The third in a series of concerts under 
the direction of Dr. J. E. Keefe of Ex- 
eter, N. H., was given in the Town Hall 
of Exeter, Feb. 24, when an attractive 
program was presented by Raymond A. 
Simonds, the Boston tenor; Laura 
Archambeault, pianist; Carlos E. Pin- 
field, violinist, and Bruno Steinke, ’cell- 
ist, the latter two artists being of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


* * * 


Grace Goff Fernald, soprano, artist- 
pupil of Loyal Phillips Shawe, the Bos- 
ton-Providence baritone, gave a recital 
in Falmouth, Mass., on Feb. 14, and was 
received with heartiest commendation. 
Other successful appearances for Mrs. 
Fernald recently were before the Cham- 
inade Club of Attleboro, Mass., on Feb. 
16, and as assisting artist with the Lotus 
Male Quartet in Attleboro, Feb. 17. 


Abbie N. Garland of the Bangor Piano 
School recently presented six of her ad- 
vanced pupils in “An Hour with Bee- 
thoven” at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph A. Thompson. Movements from 
five of Beethoven’s Sonatas were played, 
preceded by analytical notes by Miss 
Garland. The pupils taking part in the 
program were Mary Hayford, Mary 
Brown, Virginia Hogan, Anastasia Kane, 
Rachael Bowen and Marian Stanhope. 

* * * 


An interesting group of piano pieces 
composed the program given on Satur- 
day afternoon, Feb. 5, by Jane Elizabeth 
Siebold, pianist, pupil of Mrs. Claude L. 
Steele, at the Steele Studios, Muskegee, 
Okla. On Saturday evening, Feb. 5, at 
the Steele Studios, a recital was given 
by another piano pupil of Mrs. Steele, 
Lilli Mae Davis, assisted by John Rus- 
sell Steele, baritone, and lva J. Rider, 


reader. 
— + a 


Professor Per Olsson, choirmaster and 
organist of the First Swedish Lutheran 
Church, Tacoma, Wash., was tendered 
a reception on Feb. 8. Musical numbers 
were given by the Thule Society of which 
Mr. Olsson is director; solos by Martin 
Carlson and John W. Jones, and an ad- 
dress by the pastor, E. C. Bloomquist, in 
appreciation of the work of the organist. 
Gustaf Larson spoke on behalf of the 
Thule Society. 


‘-¢ * 


Laura Littlefield, soprano; George 
Boynton, tenor, and Robert Hughes, pian- 
ist, gave a concert in the Town Hall of 
Belmont, Mass., on Feb. 4, under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Guild of All Saints’ 
Church. Mrs. Littlefield was heard in 
duets with Mr. Boynton, in addition to 
which she sang solos most artistically. 
Mr. Boynton is a professional student 
from the Arthur J. Hubbard studio, Bos- 
ton. Ethel Dodd accompanied the singers. 

* * ok 


Music-lovers of Pittsburgh enjoyed a 
treat in the concert given by the Arion 
Concert Company recently in the High 
School Auditorium, under the auspices of 
Star of Bethlehem Chapter Order of 
the Eastern Star No. 103. The company 
is composed of Gertrude Sykes King, so- 
prano; Mary Jones Sherrill, contralto 
and reader; George Herwig, tenor, and 
Isaac K. Myers, baritone, all well known 
artists of Pittsburgh, together with Carl 
Gardner, violinist, and Mildred Gardner, 
pianist. 

. + * 

At the informal pupils’ song recital 
held at the studio of John George Harris, 
in Charlotte, N. C., on Feb. 17, Rosalie 
Doxey, soprano, sang Cadman’s “At 
Dawning” and Clutsam’s “Curly Headed 
Baby.” Mrs. Gurney Smith, soprano, 
sang Shelley’s “Love’s Sorrow”; Robert 
Wakefield, tenor, Draper’s “Eve and a 
Glowing West” and Hewitt’s “Alone in 
Love’s Garden,” and T. H. Riggs Miller 
of New York, baritone, selections from 
Amy Woodford Finden’s “Indian Love 
Lyrics” and other numbers. J. R. Nin- 
niss of Queens College furnished accom- 
paniments. 

* * * 


Fifty young women and men of the 
Workers’ Amusement Club, whose club- 
house, at 142 West 118th Street, was 
organized under the supervision of Anne 
Morgan and Mrs. A. Simmons, gave a 
creditable performance of the comic 
opera, “The Pirates of Penzance,” at the 
Alhambra Theater Roof Garden, New 
York, Feb. 21, before an appreciative 
audience. James Brinckerhoff staged 
the opera and William A. Brady loaned 
the costumes. Ila Knowles arranged 
the dances and Dr. Frank Damrosch 
and Isaac Rosenblatt were musical direct- 
ors. Marjorie Townsend, Helene and 
Ottilie Euler and Mary A. Morris sang 
and danced well. Flora Engel as Mabel, 
John Jacobs as Edward and James Bell 
as the Pirate King were successful per- 
formers. 

oe 


The cantata, “Lady of Shallott,’’ was 
sung by the Ladies’ Chorus of Pensacola, 
Fla., in a benefit concert for the Pensa- 
cola Public Library, given on Monday 
evening, Feb. 21, together with the 
Bridal Chorus from the “Rose Maiden.” 
Those taking part in the concert, under 
the direction of Dr. Charles R. Mitchell, 
were Gertrude Friedman, Sadie Kugel- 
man, Mrs. Nita Osborn Benn, Charlie- 
belle Laney, W. S. Garfield, Eulalie 
Hutchinson, Dimple McMillan, Myrtle 
Adams, Lulu Thams, Mrs. A. R. McAl- 
lister, Mrs. Terrill Covington, Lilian 
Jacoby, Mrs. Lillian Bannon Pavey, Mrs. 
Ernestine Pfeiffer, Mabel Atsinger, Mrs. 
Brawner, Mrs. Jacobi, Miss Kneisley, 
Miss Coons, Mrs. Schornherst, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Saunders, Mrs. Walter Mackey, Hal 
Laney, Albert Caro, James Fleming and 
H. J. Mackey. Mrs. Charles R. Mitchell 
and Miss Laney were at the piano. 
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: ADVANCE BOOKINGS 


ies and additions to this schedule 
“reach the office of MusicaAL AMERICA 
ter than Friday of the week preceding 
te of publication. 


Individuals 


e.—New York City, March 5; 
oot — March 6; Ridgewood, N. J., 
lé » ave ” + 


M -. Syracuse, N. Y., March 27. 
\i i, & : a 
“ tnouse, Paul.—Erie, Pa., March 3. 
y Mass. 
. a uale.—Northampton, Me : 
Rie) wWrasmngton, D. C., March 81. 
ee ; th 6 
. ha Atwood.—Boston, March : 
ery Mneboro, Vt., March 16, 17; Boston, 


Ant ~' 
ie _—Weymouth, Mass., March 
- nes, Oe aae., March 11; Boston, March 


‘ Barrows, Harriot Eudora.—Providence, R 


il 6. : 

id.—St. Paul, March 9; Minne- 
teases” 10; Brooklyn, March 12; New 
ip; (ZBolian Hall), March 18. 

“i lyn.—Montclair, N. J., March a 
Beebe, Cermolian Hall), March 9; W ashing - 
weg D. Cc. (White House), March 14; New 
York City, March 16; Upper Montclair, N. J., 
March 17. 


Besekirsky, Wassily.—Philadelphia, 
171 


=~ 
‘ 


March 


er i —Brooklyn (Boys’ 
s, Richard Keys. Broo j 

Hint School), April 2, 9, 16, 28, 30. _ 
well, Mme. Carrie.—Greenwich, Conn., 

Rte Keene, N. H., May 19. 

, . G. Davis. — Glenwood Springs, 
er 13: Rifle, Col., March 14; De 
r » Col.. March 15; Grand Junction, Col., 
March 16: Montrose, Col., March 17; Gunni- 
son, Col.. March 18. 

Brown, Eddy.—New York (A®olian Hall). 
March 12. 
ham, Thuel.—Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
iste Lansing, Mich., March 6; Terre 
‘aute, March §: Mitchell, S. D., March 14; 
\lbert. Lea, March _16; Northfield, Minn., 
\ianpch 17: Faribault, Minn., March 18. ; 
is, Pablo.—Syracuse, March a3 Balti- 
none ae 17; Hartford, March 14; East 
orange, April 7; New York, April 8; North- 
mpton, Mass., April 12. 
Chapman, Margaret.—Abingdon, Va., March 


Christie, Winifred.—New York (with Knei- 
sel Quartet), March 21. | 
‘ lia.—Cleveland, March 3; Chi- 
Clee ar and 31: Chicago, April 1; Ur- 
. Iil., April 3. 

Cole, Ethel Cave.—Philadelphia, March 16; 
New York, March 31. 

Combs, Laura.—Knoxville, Tenn., May 15; 
Asheville, N. C., May 16; Spartanburg, S. C 
Mav i A 18, 19. 

Connell, Horatio.—Tiffin, Ohio, March _3; 
New York. March 138; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
March 16; Philadelphia, March 23. 

Cooper, Jean Vincent.—Tarrytown, N. Y., 
March 3: New York (MacDowell Club). 
® March 5: Summit, N. J. (Fortnightly Club), 
B March 15; April and May on tour with Min- 
S neapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Copeland, George.—New York, March 1 and 


Detroit, March 2; Boston, March 6 and 25. 

Craft, Marcella.—Chicago, March 3, 4: 
Springfield, Ohio, March 6: Philadelphia, April 
7, 8; Riverside, Cal., April 23. 

Culp, Julia.—St. Paul, March 30; Minneap- 

s, March $1. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Albany, N. Y. (Mendels- 


hn Club), March 5; New York, March 7; 
Villiamstown, Mass. (Williams College), 
March 9; Detroit, Mich., March 29; Pitts- 
rgh (Pittsburgh Male Chorus), April 7; six 
eeks, New York Philharmonic Festival Tour, 


nril 


Dale, Esther.—New York City (New As- 
embly Concert, Hotel Plaza), March 16. 
Dethier, Gaston and Eduard.—New York 
olumbia University), March 10. 

Destinn, Emmy.—New York (®olian Hall), 
larch 24, 


Eidridge, Alice.—Cambridge, Mass. (Boston 
mpnony Orchestra), March 23. 
Ellerman, Amy E.—Brooklyn, N. Y., April 9. 
Fay, Maude.—New York (®olian Hall), 
arch 13. 
Fiqué, Katherine Noack.—New York (Ho- 
tel Plaza), March 29; Brooklyn, April 24; 
lle, N. J., April 25. 
Frisch, Povia.—Buffalo, March 4; Syracuse, 
irch 7 Baltimore, March 10; Hartford, 
14; Boston, March 21; Cambridge, 
March 24, 
Friedberg, Carl.—New York, March 11; 
polis, March 15. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.—New York (®olian 
Feb. 24 and March 11 and 18. 
Ganz, Rudolph.—New York (4®olian Hall), 
eisel Quartet, March 7. 
€dhard, Heinrich.—Boston, March 8 and 
nton, Mass., March 14. 


G 


Gide n, Henry L.—Boston, March 5, 7: 
Mass., March 8. 
Pp 


vlenn. Wilfred.—Fishkill, April 13; Newark, 
Boston (Choral Union), April 30; 
tady, May 6. 
Green, Marion.—Chicago, March 5, 6, 10. 
G 


ur Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, March 12; 
April 18. 

“arrod, James.— New York, March 18; 

rg, Kan., April 16 and 17; Boston 

nion), April 30; Providence, May 1; 

. May 4; Schenectady, May 6: Ridge- 

ay 8; Jersey City, May 11; Nashua, 


i 


ne : Harold.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Dallas, Tex., March 24. 
Hn _ 
° sertrude.—Hingham, Mass, March 8;: 
ee 


Providence, R. I., March 22; Somerville, 
Mass., March 23; Rockland, Mass., April 7. 

Hubbard, Havrah (W. L.)—Opera Talks— 
Evening, Boston, Mass.; March 3, afternoon, 
Beverly, Mass.; March 6, afternoon, Framing- 
ham, Mass.; evening, Andover, Mass.; March 
7, afternoon, Amesbury, Mass.; March 8, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; March 9, New York, N. Y.; 
March 10, afternoon, Brooklyn, N. Y.; even- 
ing, Hackensack, N. J.; March 13, evening, 
Framingham, Mass.; March 14, afternoon, 
Gardner, Mass.; March 15, afternoon, Win- 
chester, Mass.; evening, Plymouth, Mass.; 
March 17, Salem, Mass.; March 20, afternoon, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; evening, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; March 21, evening, Gloucester, Mass.; 
March 22, morning, Quincy, Mass.; afternoon, 
Salem, Mass.; evening, Brockton, Mass.; 
March 23, afternoon, Pittsfield, Mass.; even- 
ing, Pittsfield, Mass.; March 25, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; March 27, Chicago, IIl. 

Jacobsen, Sascha.— New York (A®olian 
Hall), March 4. 

Jefferds, Geneva Holmes.—Providence, R 
I., March 6, 26; Boston, March 8. 

Jolliffe, R. Norman.—New York, March 4, 
7; Hackensack, March 16. 

Kaiser, Marie.—New Philadelphia, March 6; 
Coshocton, Ohio, March 7; New London, 
March 8; Tremont, Ohio, March 9; Warren, 
Pa., March 10; Chicago, March 13, 14 

Land, Harold.—Newark, March 14; New 
York City, April 10 and 15; Trenton, April 23. 

Leginska, Ethel.—Brooklyn, March 16. 

Littlefield, Laura. — Dorchester, Mass., 
March 8; Boston, March 28. 


Lund, Mme. Charlotte.—Peekskill, N. Y., 
March 6; New York (A®olian Hall), March 238. 

McDowell, Alice.—Boston, May 2. 

MacMillen, Francis.—A®olian Hall, New 
York, March 4. 

Miller, Christine.—Erie, Pa., March 3; Rich- 
mond, Va., March 6; Godfrey, Ill., March 29. 

Miller, Reed.—Chicago, March 4, 5; Du- 
buque, Iowa, March 6; Schenectady, N. Y.. 
March 8; White Plains, N. Y., March 13. 

Morrissey, Marie.—Montreal, March 17; 
Lima, Ohio, April 4; Jersey City, April 25; 
Russian Symphony tour, April 25 to May 10; 
Detroit, May 5; Tour of Middle West, June 
15 to Aug. 1. 

Novaes, Guiomar.—New York (A£olian 
Hall), Mareh 8. 

Northrop, Grace D.—Oneida, N. Y., March 
6; Hackensack, N. J., March 16; Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., March 28; New York, April 28. 

Ornstein, Leo.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
March 4. 

Oulukanoff, N.—Boston, March 26. 

Parks, Elizabeth.—New York, March 65; 
Lindsborg, Kan., April 16, 18; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., April 25. 

Pariow, Kathleen.—St. Paul, March 16; 
Minneapolis, March 17. 

Patterson, E. Eleanor.—Coshocton, Ohio, 
March 8; Shamokin, Pa., March 28. 

Peege, Charlotte.—Milwaukee, April 27. 

Pelton-Jones, Frances.—Pittsburgh, March 
10; New York, March 16. 

Rasely, George.—Wellesley Hills, March 5; 
Middleboro, Mass., March 24; Milton, Mass., 
March 31. 

Richards, Lieut. Percy.—New York (Union 
League Club), March 9: Brooklyn (Institute), 
March 19; New York (Carnegie Hall), April 1. 

Roberts, Emma.—Taunton, Mass., March 14. 

Rogers, Francis.—Music Settlement, March 
12. 

Schumann-Heink, Ernestine. — New York 
(A£olian Hall), March 8 and 5. 

Sharlow, Myrna.—Brockton, Mass., March 
6; Boston, March 10; Springfield, Mass., 
March 12. 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Providence, R. lI., 
March 3. 

Schelling, Ernest.— New York (A®olian 
Hall), March 10. 

Simmons, William. — Tarrytown, N ms, 
March 8: Hartsville, S. C., May 3 and 4. 

Simonds, Raymond.—Boston, March 21. 

Sundelius, Marie, Mme. — Kansas City, 
March 7; Concord, N. H., March 10; Philadel- 
phia, March 13; Chicago, March 19: New 
York (Carnegie Hall), March 25; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), April 1; New York (Hotel 
Astor), April 27; Boston, June 4; New Britain, 
Conn. (Swedish Festival), June 8, 9: Omaha, 
Neb., June 19, 20. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—New York (Mozart 
Society), March 4; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
March 5; Hartford, Conn., March 9; Troy, N 
Y., March 15; New York (St. Cecilia Society), 
March 21. 

Thomas, Nicola.a—New York, March 7, 28, 
30 and April 8. 

Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—Brooklyn, 
March 10; New York, March 25. 

Van Dresser, Marcia.—Boston, Mareh 18: 
New York, April 2. 

Van der Veer, Nevada. — Schenectady, 
March 8; White Plains, N. Y., March 13. 


Verd, Jean.—Buffalo, March 5: Syracuse, 
March 7 saltimore, March 10; Hartford, 
March 14; Boston, March 21: Cambridge, 
Mass., March 24; Baltimore, March 17: East 
Orange, April 7; New York, April 8; North- 
ampton, April 12. 


Wakefield, Henriette.—Boston, April 30. 


Wells, John Barnes. — Stamford, Conn., 
March 6; Jersey City, N. J., March 9: 
Brooklyn, March 12; New York City, March 
15 and 16; Glen Cove, L. I., March 26: Wash- 
ington, April 5; Jersey City, April 7. 


Werrenrath, Reinald.—Philadelphia, March 
f; Auburn, N. Y., March 6; Des Moines, Iowa, 
March 9: Duluth, Minn., March 10: Wichita, 
Kan., March 13; Tulsa, Ohio, March 15 
Houston, Tex., March 17. 


Wheeler, William.—New York, March 5 


Williams, Grace Bonner.—Ithaca, N. Y.. 
April 29 (Cornell University Festival). 
Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield.—New Orleans, 
March 4; Nashville, March 6: St. Louis, 
March 10, 11. 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


March 


4—Joint recital, Francis Macmillen 
and Leo Ornstein, Agolian Hall, even- 
ing. 

4—Intercollegiate Glee Clubs, even- 
ing, Carnegie Hall. : 

5—Symphony Society of New York, 
afternoon, Aeolian Hall. (Schumann- 
Heink, soloist.) 

5—Philharmonie Society, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. ~ ' 

5—Mariska Aldrich, song. recital, 
evening, Princess Theater. 

7—Harold Henry, piano recital, aft- 
ernoon, Axolian Hall. 

7—Hugh Allan, song recital, after- 
noon, Carnegie Hall. 

7—Kneisel Quartet, evening, A®olian 
Hall. 

7—Schola Cantorum, evening, Car- 
negie Hall. 

8—Guiomar Novaes, piano recital, 
afternoon, A®olian Hall. 

9—Symphony Society of New York 
with Kreisler and Casals, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. 

9—New York Chamber Music Society, 
evening, A®Solian Hall. 

10—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. 

10—Ernest Schelling, piano recital, 
afternoon, A£olian Hall. 

11—Young People’s Symphony Con- 
cert, afternoon, Carnegie Hall, 

11—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano re- 
cital, afternoon, A®olian Hall. 

11—Philharmonic Society, evening, 
Carnegie Hall. 

12—Symphony Society of New York 
with Kreisler and Casals, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. 

12—Eddy Brown, violin recital, after- 
noon, AXolian Hall. 

13—Maud Fay, song recital, A®olian 
Hall, afternoon. 

14—The Symphony Club of New 
York, Harold Bauer, soloist, afternoon. 

14—Flonzaley Quartet, AXolian Hall, 
evening. 

15—Robert H. Hamilton, song recital, 
fMolian Hall, afternoon. 

1¢é—Julia Culp, song recital, A®olian 
Hall, afternoon. 

16—Mrs. Marjory Kennedy-Fraser 
and Miss Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser, 
song recital with harp accompaniment 
“Songs of the Hebrides,’ Avolian Hall, 
evening. 

17—Gertrude Hale, song recital, 
/Lolian Hall, evening. 

18—Harold Rauer and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, joint recital, A®olian Hall, 
afternoon. 

19—Leo Ornstein, piano recital, Avol- 
ian Hall, afternoon. 

23—Marcella Craft, song. recital, 
ALolian Hall, afternoon. 

24—Clara Clemens - Gabrilowitsch, 
song recital, AXolian Hall, afternoon. 

25—The American-Secandinavian So- 
ciety Concert, Carnegie Hall, evening, 
soloists, Marie Sundelius and Herman 
Sandby; Scandinavian Symphony Or- 
chestra, Ole Windingstad, Conductor. 

27—Vida Milholland, song. recital, 
/EHolian Hall, evening. 














Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American-Scandinavian Society Concert.— 
Carnegie Hall, New York, March 25 (Ole 
Windingstad, Conductor); Soloists, Marie 
Sundelius and Herman Sandby. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra.—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), March 16, 18. 

Bostonia Sextette Club.—Princeton, Ind., 
March 3: Washington, Ind., March 4, 6; Grand 
Ktapids, Mich., March 7; Traverse City, Mich., 
March 8, 9; Saginaw, Mich., March 10, 11; 
llion, N. Y., March 13; Hudson Falls, N. Y., 
March 14: Waterville, N. .Y., March 15; 
Pulaski, N. Y., March 16. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra. — Chicago, 
March 7, 9: Milwaukee, March 13; Madison, 
March 14: Oak Park, March 20; Detroit, 
March 27; Cleveland, March 28; Dayton, 
March 29; Milwaukee, April 3; Chicago, April 
{: Chicago, April 10; Aurora, April 17. 

Cosmopolitan Quartet.—Hackensack, March 
16; New York (Century Theater Club), April 
92 

Flonzaley Quartet.—New York (A#olian 
Hall), March 14. 


Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest. -Carne- 
vie Hall, New York, March 4 

Kneisel Quartet.—New York (A¢olian Hall), 
March 7, 21: Brooklyn (Institute), March 2; 
New York (Institute Musical Art), March 3 
New York, March 4: New Haven, March 8; 
Middletown, Conn., March 9; Boston, March 
14; Princeton, March 15. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Washington, 
Kan., March 10; Wichita, Kan., March 12; 
Hays, Kan., March 14. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne 


apolis, March 10, 17, 31: Young People’s Con- 


cert, Feb. 24; St. Paul (Auditorium), March 9, 
16, 30: Cleveland, Ohio, March 3, 4; Oberlin, 
Ohio, March 4; Chicago, Ill., March 5. 

New York Chamber Music Society.—Mont- 
clair, N. J., March 7: New York (A®olian 
Hall), March 9: Washington, D. C. (White 
House), March 14. 

Quartet of Ancient Instruments.—New 
York (Columbia University), March 18. 

Rich Quartet of Philadelphia.—Philadel- 
phia, April 26. 

Russian Symphony’ Society. — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, March 18. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, March 10, 24, 31. 

Saslavsky Quartet.—New York, Carnegie 
Hall, March 3, 5, 10, 11, 23, 24, 26; Brooklyn, 
March 12. 

Sinsheimer Quartet.—New York (Rumford 
Hall), March 28; Orange, N. J., April 19. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
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March 3, 4, 10, 11, 17, 18; San Antonio Musical 
Festival, Feb. 15, 16, 17. 

Symphony Society of New York.—New 
York (4®olian Hall), March 3, 5; Special Con- 
certs, March 4 and 9, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Soloist, March 4 concert, Ignace Pade- 
rewski; March 9, concerts, soloists, Fritz 
Kreisler and Pablo Casals. 

Tollefsen Trio.—Maplewood, N. J., March 
16; White Plains, N. Y., March 17; New 
York (Harris Theater), March 26. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert.—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), March 11. 

Zoeliner Quartet.—Arkadelphia, Ark., March 
7; Wichita, Kan., March 11: Winfield, Kan., 
March 14; Lawrence, Kan., March 16; Bald- 
win, Kan., March 17; Los Angeles, Cal., March 
21; Hollywood, Cal., March 22; Long Beach, 
Cal., March 24; San José, Cal., March 28: 
Portersville, March 29; Stockton, March 30; 
Eureka, March 31. 





PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


High Spirits of Percy Grainger, Phil- 
harmonic Soloist, Prove Infectious 


“A Piano Afternoon with Perey Grain- 
ger and the Philharmonic Orchestra” was 
the program’s description of young peo- 
ple’s concert last Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 26, in AZolian Hall. It was the sec- 
ond and among the most delightful and 
completely satisfying affairs of its kind 
heard here in many a moon. Small won- 
der that the hall reverberated with ap- 
plause after each number. Everyone 
succumbed to the infectious spirit evoked 
by the splendid playing of Mr. Grainger 
and Director Stransky’s men. 

The pianist’s unaccompanied offerings 
were the Chopin B Minor Study, Op. 25, 
No. 10; Schumann’s Romanze in F 
Sharp; “The Leprechaun’s Dance” and 
“Maguire’s Kick,” Stanford-Grainger, 
and his own deservedly popular “Shep- 
herd’s Hey” and “Irish Tune from Coun- 
ty Derry,” as well as paraphrase on 
Tschaikowsky’s “Valse de Fleurs.’”’ With 
the orchestra this tremendously virile 
and exuberant young artist played the 
Grieg Concerto, a work with which he is 
particularly identified and which he plays 
with superb mastery. Mr. Grainger pref- 
aced his own compositions and arrange- 
ments with a few explanatory remarks. 
Among his encores was a delicious “Sea 
Chanty” set by Mr. Grainger. 

The Philharmonic played supremely 
well “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” of 
Dukas and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” Prac- 
tically every seat in the auditorium was 
occupied. B. R. 


OPERA ARTISTS IN CLUB 


Rosina Van Dyck Entertains Members 
of Informal Society 


Mme. Rosina Van Dyck of the Metro- 
politan Opera House entertained infor- 
mally last week for the members of the 
Opera Club, at her apartment in the 
Hotel Albemarle. The Opera Club is 
composed of artist friends, who meet for 
an evening of quiet enjoyment occasion- 
ally when their presence is not required 
at the opera. The members alternate in 
playing host. Among those who make 
up the club’s unwritten membership list 
are Mr. and Mrs. Basil Ruysdael, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Braun, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
man Weil, Mme. Marie Rappold, Coen- 
raad v. Bos, Max Bendix and Richard 
Hageman, Mme. Van Dyck’s husband. 
Artur Bodanzky is an occasional visitor. 

Mme. Van Dyck gave a box party to 
twelve persons at the Oscar Seagle re- 
cital last week in Carnegie Hall. Mr. 
and Mrs. Seagle were in the Dutch so- 
prano’s box at the Metropolitan on the 
night when Miss Farrar returned to the 
organization. 


PEAVEY QUARTET APPEARS 


Singers Heard in Alpha Orchestra’s 
Concert in Brooklyn 


Featured in the annual concert of the 
Alpha Orchestra of Brooklyn, on Feb. 
24, was Rita Schmidt, a pupil of Val 
Peavey, who sang “Pace, Mio Dio” from 
Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” and the 
“Parla” waltz by Arditi, to orchestral 
accompaniment. She proved a welcome 
addition to the borough’s corps of solo- 
ists. The Peavey Quartet, including 
Mme. Helen Wing Aston, soprano; Mabel 
Weymar, contralto; John H. Waldron, 
tenor, and Mr. Peavey, in the new rdle 
of baritone, made its début with the 
“Rigoletto” quartet and the “Spinning 
Quartet” from “Martha.” 

This ensemble plans a future, locally 
at least, which bids fair to be realized, 
judging from the quality of its offerings. 
The three other parts of the quartet are 
filled by pupils of Mr. Peavey. 

ce ee 

Seymour Rice, manager of the Grand 
Opera House in Kansas City, Mo., blames 
women’s absorption in dress for a current 
lack of interest in.grand opera. 
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SAN ANTONIO FESTIVAL SUCCESS LEADS 
TO PLANS FOR ADEQUATE AUDITORIUM 

















Management Promises to Seek 
Big Hall So That Popular Prices 
May Be Practicable—At Last 
of Five Concerts, Chorus Mem- 
bers Immediately Enlist for Re- 
hearsals for the Next Festival! 


AN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 20.—Of 
unusual brilliance, the San Antonio 
Mid-Winter Musical Festival has made 
its distinct impression not only on San 
Antonio but on the whole State of Texas. 
The railroads estimate that the festival 
brought 3000 persons to San Antonio, 
and the five programs given during the 
festival were more than heartily ap- 
preciated by the musical people of the 


Alamo City. 

The chorus of 200 voices, under the di- 
rection of H. W. B. Barnes, received un- 
stinted praise. The St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra won the admiration of the 
music’ lovers in all the five great audi- 
ences. The soloists, in addition to Mar- 
cella Craft, in whose praise the critics 
and musicians vied with each other, were 
the following: 

Sarame Raynolds, Leonora Allen, Mme. 
Permelia Gale, George Hamlin, Gustav 
Holmquist, Warren Proctor and Arthur Mid- 
dleton. 


Among the local professional artists 
who assisted the chorus were: 

Gilbert Schramm, bass; Charles M. Lee, 
tenor; Mrs. Roy Lowe, contralto; Mrs. G. E. 
Gwinn, soprano; Louis Duckerm, baritone; 
Emmett Rountree, baritone; Else Sterns- 
dorff, piano accompanist for the chorus. 


The general officers of the Festival As- 
sociation and chorus are: 

D. J. Woodward, president; J. H. Savage, 
vice-president; Charles D, Hall, executive 
secretary; H. W. B. Barnes, musical di- 
rector. 


Stirring “Messiah” 


The first program of the festival, on 
Feb. 15, was given over entirely to the 
“Messiah” by the Festival Chorus and 
St. Louis Symphony, under the direction 
of H. W. B. Barnes, with the following 
soloists: Leonora Allen, soprano; Mme. 
Permelia Gale, contralto; George Ham- 
lin, tenor; Gustav Holmquist, bass. Mr. 
Barnes conducted without the score, as 
he also did all other chorus orchestra 
numbers during the festival. The per- 
fect training of the chorus was the local 
feature, to which was added the excel- 
lence of the soloists and orchestra. 

The second program was the matinée 
of Wednesday afternoon, and the pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Overture No. 3 to Leonore, Op. 72, Bee- 
thoven; Symphony in D Minor, Franck; Over- 
ture to “‘Phédre,’’ Massenet; Two Melodies 


for Strings, Grieg; Rhapsody, ‘“Espafa,” 
Chabrier; Soloist, Hugo Olk. 


Wednesday evening’s program was 
mostly given over to the orchestra also, 
the chorus participating only in the sec- 
ond and closing numbers. The program 
was as follows: 


Overture to ‘“‘Tannhdauser,” Wagner; ‘Halli 
Bright Abode’ (march and chorus’ from 
‘“‘Tannhduser’’), Wagner; Symphonic Poem. 
No. 3, ‘‘Les Préludes,’’ Liszt; Closing Scene 
from “Salomé,” Strauss; Overture Carnival, 
Op. 22, Dvorak; Three Movements from 
‘‘Lallah Rookh’’—Cavalcade,”’ ‘“‘Dance of the 
Girls of the Pagoda,” ‘‘Wedding Festival,’’ 
Kroeger; March Slav, Tschaikowsky; iIn- 
flammatus from “Stabat Mater,’’ Rossini. 


Thrilled by Marcella Craft 


Marcella Craft appeared as soloist in 
the closing scene from “Salomé” and the 





H. W. B. Barnes, Conductor of San 
Antonio Festival Chorus 


“Stabat Mater,” and to say that her ren- 
ditions, especially “Salomé,” set the au- 
dience in raptures, is but mildly express- 
ing the situation. In both the Wednes- 
day programs the orchestra was the 
feature, and Max Zach’s readings were 
highly praised. 

The fourth concert on Thursday after- 
noon continued to feature the orchestra, 
with Ludwig Bleier, violoncello, as an 
able soloist, the program being: 


Overture to ‘“‘Oberon,’’ Weber; Symphony 
in C Minor, Op. 67, Beethoven; Prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger,’’ Wagner; Hungarian 
Fantasy for Violoncello and Orchestra, Pop- 
ee from “‘Damnation of Faust,’’ 
Berlioz. 


The works were given inspiringly by 
the orchestra. 


Local Premiére of “Elijah” 


The fifth concert, on Thursday night, 
was given over entirely to the “Elijah,” 
with Mr. Barnes conducting and Sarame 
Raynolds soprano; Warren Proctor, 
tenor; Mme. Parmelia Gale, contralto, 
and Arthur Middleton, bass, as soloists. 
This was the first presentation of this 
oratorio in San Antonio. The chorus 
again proved its fine training—there was 
perfect unity and blending of the voices, 
and fine attack and balance were also 
noteworthy. Each of the soloists scored 
a triumph and the audience was en- 
thralled. Mr. Barnes was showered with 
congratulations. 

At the first annual festival last year 
only the “Messiah” was given, and that 
with only the aid of Clarence Eddy at 
the organ. This year the expansion to 
five programs, with the St. Louis Orches- 
tra plaving in all the programs, marked 
a decided advance, and still greater ad- 
vances are promised by the management 
for next year. The festivals will be 
given hereafter, as this year, under the 
San Antonio Festival Association, a well 
organized, well financed organization of 
the best business men of San Antonia, 
On the evening of the last concert every 
member of the chorus pledged to begin 
rehearsals within two weeks for next 
year, and the management promised to 
undertake to get a great auditorium 
ready for the coming year, so that there 
would be enough seating room to warrant 
popular admission prices. 


Attention from Press 


There can be no question about the 
enthusiasm of the city and community 
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Railroads Bring 3000 Persons to 
Alamo City for Mid-Winter 
Event—Zach Orchestra, Local 
Chorus and Prominent Soloists 
Evoke Warm Admiration—Con- 
certs Well Financed by Associ- 
ation of Business Men 


about the festival. Columns of first page 
matter, under big point headlines, ap- 
peared in every edition of the city’s 
dailies. Max Zach, conductor of the St. 
Louis Orchestra as well as its business 
manager, and several of its members, 
both publicly and privately, gave the 
highest praise to Mr. Barnes as conduc- 
tor of the chorus, and the praise for 
Max Zach and his orchestra from San 
Antonians was almost without stint. 

A musical institution has been born 
in San Antonio, and its name is the San 
Antonio Mid-Winter Festival Associa- 
tion. It has ample financial backing, 
good musical direction, and an enthusi- 
astic membership. It has placed San 
Antonio in that splendid list of Ameri- 
can cities which from year to year give 
great music festivals. 

CLARA D. MApIsown. 





Music Supplements Fashion Display of 
Lady Duff-Gordon 


Music played a useful part in the 
“Chansons Vivants” given for the father- 
less French children by Lady Duff-Gor- 
don at the Hotel Plaza, New York, on 
Feb. 29, under the management of Mrs. 
Herman Lewis, with Mrs. Helen Foun- 
tain as associate. Nahan Franko and his 
orchestra provided a thoroughly artistic 
instrumental support for the varied dis- 
play of costumes designed by the titled 
modiste. Mr. D’Agarioff, baritone, sang 
some Russian arias in an Oriental epi- 
sode, and he closed the program with his 
singing of the “Marseillaise.” 





Danish Singer to Receive Hearing at 
Metropolitan 


Kirsten and Anna Nielsen, two Danish 
women, the former a singer and the 
latter an actress, who have endured pri- 
vations during a ten-months’ unsuccess- 
ful search in New York for engagements, 
have now been assured an opportunity, 
according to the New York Times. Kir- 
sten Nielsen, the singer, received through 
The Times the news that her application 
to be heard at the Metropolitan had been 
passed on and an opportunity would be 
given her for a voice trial within a few 
days, and that an agent who books en- 
Seeger peas for concerts would also hear 
er sing. As her sister does not speak 
English well, it is possible she may be 
given an opportunity to act for moving 


EX-PRESIDENT TAFT — 
WANTS NEW ANTHEM 


Suggests “‘National Song of ©; 
Own’”’ to Yale Alumni 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 25.— x. 
President Taft, professor of inte »,. 
tional law at Yale, who was the c io 
speaker at the dinner of the Yale Alu: n; 
of New Haven at Memorial Hall, Ya). 
University, in referring to the “<:a; 
Spangled Banner” as our nati 1a! 
anthem, made a plea for a new nation) 
anthem. He said: 

“We are dealing with prepared»; 
now, military, and so forth, and I an 
very much interested in the ‘Sta; 
Spangled Banner,’ just sung, becaus. jf 
we are going to be prepared for war, we 
certainly need to be prepared with 4 
proper national hymn. I presume my 
relation with the national anthem is 4 
prejudiced one. I liked it well enough 
before I went to the Philippines. 0f 
course I could not sing it all the way 
through, and did not know all the verses. 
but when we went to the Philippines we 
thought it necessary to instruct the | ili- 
pinos in the air of the national anthem. 
_ “They played it om all occasions, and 
it was deemed necessary that everybody 
should stand up and take off his hat, in 
order that the Filipinos might learn good 
manners in that regard. The Filipinos 
love music and ceremony and with a 
great many bands playing it on ever) 
occasion—three or four bands, one start 
ing right after the other—it grew to b 
a most trying situation and I became 
familiar with a discord brought about 
by the force of the tunes that the Philip- 
pines bands were quite willing to bring 
home to us. 

“Why can’t we have an anthem that 
somebody can sing? Why can’t we have 
one that does not remind us of the wa: 
of 1812, in which we did not particu 
larly distinguish ourselves? Why can't 
we have something broader in scope? It 
seems to me we ought to have an anthem 
of ourown. You know the song you have 
just sung was originally a German 
national anthem. Why should we not 
have the departments of music and Eng 
lish collaborate that we might have a 
proper national anthem? I suggest that 
as one branch of preparedness in which 
we might lead, as we are leading in ov: 
artillery regiment.” A. T 








“Siegfried” to Be Given in Pittsburgh 
Baseball Park 


An open-air production of Wagn 
“Siegfried” will be given at the Nationa 
League baseball park in Pittsburgh 0: 
June 8 by the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Company, according to announcement 
made in that city. The cast will inc! 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme. Gadski an‘ 
others and the orchestra will be under 
the direction of Artur Bodanzky. 
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